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THE NEW wen, 


PANTHEOR 


FAB LOUS HISTO RY. 


OF THE 


"HEATHEN GODS, 


5 GopDD ss 255, HEROES, c. 


1 5 Explain'd in a Manner entirely New; | 
: And render d much more uſeful than any hitherto publiſh'd. 
* ADORN'D WIT E 8 
5 Figures from ancient. Paintings, Medals and Gems, for the Viz of "<0 
thoſe Who wou'd underſtand His rokr, PotTRY, PALITING, _ 
; in. ee Coins, Mabars, &c. — 


5 WIT H 
Br Enplanation of the MyT#yoLooy of the Ancients from the. . 
Writing of Moſes; the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and n 
Hiſtorian 4 Philoſophers octs, &c. 
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f 85 80 88 | which | is ſubjoin'd 
| 'A N APP END 12 
e of their ASTROLOGY, PRODIGIES, Avcurss, 2 

7 picks, 'ORACLES, &c. in which the Origin of each is pointed 


- ._ out. And an HisTORICAL ACCOUNT of the Riſe of N 
* SACRED Groves, PRIESTS and — 
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'bÞ UKE or BBaurorT. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, RUA 
T has been long objected to the mo- 
dern Method of Education, that ſo 
great and valuable a Part of Youth is 
ſpent amidſt the Ruins of Idolatry ; . 
whence an early Taint and Corruption 
(hard to be got over) both in Principles 
and Morals has ſometimes enſued. In- 
deed the Heathen Theology is fo inter- 
woven with the Writings of the Anci- 
ents, and makes ſo large a Part of Claſſi- 
cal Learning eſpecially, as to be utterly 
inſeparable from it. He therefore, who + 
ſhall effectually diveſt it of the Marvel- 
lous, leaving it rational and accounta- 
ble, and at the ſame Time make the 
Whole ſubſervient to the Cauſe of Virtue 
and true Religion, will be allow'd. to 


have render'd an acceptable Service to 255 
Mankind. e 


Such was the Attempt of the i ingeni⸗ 3 
ous Author of this Work, It muſt be 
| ; 2 _ aq 


3 that he has in great Part ſuo- 


fully, and to prepare it for another Edi- 
tion, all foreign Aſſiſtance had probably 


been needleſs. As it is, 3 8 ſeem 4 


and Error, I have endeavour d to fupply 
and amend. 


recommend it to a better and more able 
©  Benefactor, whoſe further Support may 
be of Uſe towards its Settlement in the 


bs 3 Conlideration. i is wont. to direc 


1 Performance might be particularly ſer- 
5 Ycable to your PHE fuſt -inclin'd. 
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"Deprtntroe Nr. 35 


ceeded. Had he liv'd te reviſe it c. 


wanting, or the Effect of Inadvertency 


Having thus done Ba I ou 5 
this adopted Offspring; ; it is Time that I 


World. And my Acquaintance with 
the Goodneſs of your. Gxacs's, Spirit on 
many Occaſions, leaves me no Room to 
doubt, that you will take this On 
alſo into your Protection. | 

Indebted to your < Vc J illuſtrious 


„ 


my Views and Affections. An Appre- 
RENE which then ſtruck me, that ſuch 


me | 


1 
ery - _— 


„e 4% 1 a 9 HIM EO I HH 


Wakes. Ev Eds 
= 


DEDICATION. 


* 


made for preparing a ſecond and more 
complete Edition of this Work; againſt 
which my little Leiſure from other ; im- - 
portant Avocations, had elſe determinèd 
me. When therefore I fat down to ex- 

amine the Contents of it, and ſaw evi- 
dently the general Uſefulneſs of the De- 
ſign, I cou'd withold no longer the little 

Aſſiſtance which I was capable of giving, _ 
Your Gzacz's Name will bring it to the 


1 


ſome Sort to anſwer the Intent, and be poſ 
ſels d of intrinſic Worth enough to-fave © | 
it, I ſhall find my great and leading E 


8 


ee 


Which was, that it might be improv!d 

into ſomething agreeable and uſeful to 

your GRACE; an 2 which will ever 

principally command the Aﬀtexniert . 

5 = it Pleaſe. your Grace, ___ - 
"Your Gzace's moſt dutiful, 7 

Aud devoted bumble Servant, ; , YL 


_WiLLtam Cookk. 


— 
d. I 


mne to liſten to the Overtures which were 


public Teſt. If then it ſhall appear in 3 


pectation anſwer'd in the ſame Degree, 


rene 


8 
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have here no Deſign to raiſe the Re 

putation of this Work, by depreciat- 

ing the many others that have already 

been publiſh'd' on this Subject; it 15 
9 ſufficient for us to ſay, that we have 
followed a Plan entirely new, and at the ſame Time 


ſuch an one as appeared to us much more uſeful, more 
rational, and leſs dry than any that has gone be- 
8 15 e ee 
As all Works of this Kind muſt neceſſarily. con- 
fiſt of Materials collected from other Authors, nol 
Expence, no Labour has been ſpared, the molt 
celebrated Works on this Subject have been con-ll 
| fulted and compared with each other, and it. hay 
frequently happen'd, that ſcattered Hints .widely 
| * rag, have ſerved to clear up the moſt difficult 
and intricate Meanings, to a Degree of Demonſtra- 
tion; but amongſt all the Authors to which we have 
had Recourſe, we muſt here particularly acknow- 
ledge the great Advantage we have received from 
that ingenious Gentleman the Abbe Pluche, in his 
Hiſtory of the Heavens, But as that learned and 
valuable Writer ſeems now and then to have carried 
fr 1 4 Matters 


Matters a little too far; the Reader will find lefs.”: 


have been careful to allow all Things to Evidence 
Wand Reaſon; but as little as might be to Conjecture. 
We bave alſo receiv'd ſome uſeful Hints from the 
Abbe Banier's Mythology. But it behoves us eſpe- 
cially, to acknowledge the great Service which we 
have receiv'd from the Writings of the learned 
Boc bart, Pignorius, Caſalius, Kircher, Lipftus, Mont- 
Bacon and others, who have profeſs'd to treat of the 
Phenician, Eg yptian, Greek and Roman Antiquities, | 
- Some AY uaintance with the Heathen Gods and 
ie Re the ancient Fables, is a neceſſary Branch of polite | 
reciar. Learning, as without this it is impoſſible to obtain 
ready ia competent Knowledge of the Claſſics, impoſſible to 
„borm a Judgment of Antique Medals, Statues or 


2 
wy 


ic 
F . Paintings; or even to underſtand the Performances 
Time ef the Moderns in theſe polite Arts. 


mor 
— Ea. neceſſary for the Improvement of Youth; but in 


Works of this Kind, ſufficient Care has not been 
taken, to unfold the Origin of the Heathen Gods, 
'S, no which has generally been miſtaken.” Some i Se 

moi ing that they had been Kings and Princes; others, | 

con; hat they were the various Parts of Nature. And 
it ha others, that they were the Patriarchs and Heroes of 
videly the Jewiſh Nation. But each of theſe have been 

Heut found equally contrary to Truth, when applied to 
nſtra the Pagan Theology, though ſome of their Fables 
have! have been embelliſhed with many Circumſtances 
related in the Moſaic Hiſtory. In Works of this 


Con- 


NOW- 
from Kind, no Care has hitherto been taken to give the 
in his leaſt iure ation of Abundance of Circumſtances ne- 
1 andi ceſſary to be known; and a Perſon reads the Hiſtory 


ried 


of A Gods wichour * any Thing added, chat 
atters | 


p R EF "A © * 7 ""M 


Uſe made of him, than in the former Edition. We 5 BY 


Hence theſe Studies have been generally eſteemed l x 


ab help bim 1 Us Myſteries he, meets 


* their Gods, and incapable. of 


Egypt and Pbenicia, where they had 


Images or Repreſentations of fu 


_ tmpending 
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with in-every Page, or to entertain the leaſt 29 


the Religion of their \Wardbipen. 7 


- The Greeks were entirely ignorant as b to the | Des 
. tranſmitting their 
Hiftory to Poſtetity: Herodotus informs us, that 
the Gods of the Gretks were originally brought from 
en the Ob- 
jects of religious Worſhip. before any Colonies from 
theſe Countries ſettled; in Greece. We t then 
to ſearch in Egypt and Phenicia for the Origin of the 
Gods; for the Gods whoſe, Worſhip was chiefly pr 
mioted | by the Eg yptians, and — * by the Phe. 
nicians over all the Coafts of the World then Fu 
The firſt Egyptians, unacquainted with Letters, gave 
all the Informations to the People, all the Rules of 


their Conduct, by erecting Bi igures, caſily.. under- 


ſtood, and which ſerved as Rules and Orders neceſ⸗ 
fary to regulate their Behaviour, and as Advertiſe- 
ments to provide for their own Safety. A very few 
Figures divetſifed by what they held in their Hands, 
ot carried on their Heads, - ſufficient, for this 


Purpoſe. - Theſe, were ingenious Contrivances, and 

ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary in a Country, where 

the leaſt Miſtake in Point of Time was ſufficient to 
YR ruin all their Affairs. 


But theſe Egyptian Symbols, giving Way to the 


| eaſy Method of reaping; Inſtruction from the Uſe of 
Letters, which were afterwards. introduced, ſoon 


became obſolete; and the Memory of ſome particu- 
lar Virtues ſtill remaining, they were revered, as the 
jor and friendly 
Beings, who had frequently -defivered them from 
Dangers, and ſoon Were worſhiped ag 

the Gods of thes Fathers. Their, e wars 
[59 | rot 


— 


tote in Verſe, and-iinbelli/d-with Figtions Sund: 
on Ancient Traclitions Thi Prieſts. of different 
ountries increaſed the Deluſion; they had-yeadahe 
oſaic Hiſtory, or at leaſt had heard chät the Sn 
e God had Converſation with the Daughters W 


ice, cloak'd their on Debaucheries, and ſorne- 
mes thoſe of Princes and gitat: xen, under thoſe 
Hf 4 God; and the Poœts, whenever a Princeſs fail d- 
point of Modeſty, had recourſe toi tlie ſame Me-: 
: od; in order to ſhelter her Reputation from vulgar 
enlure. By this Means the Beities in after Times 
were ſaid to live in various Countries, and even in 
r diſtant Ages. Thus there became three hundred 
n piters, an Opinion derived from there being à 
Umber of Places in which, in different Ages, 
Fupiter was ſaid to have lived, reigned, and Per“ 
ormed ſome extraordinary Actions, which antient 
ables, the Fictions of the Poets, and the Artifices 
f: Prieſts had render d famous. But notwithiſtand- 
g all tbeſe Fables, Jupiter was always ackfiow- 
aged by the wiſeſt Heatheus to be impettable, im. 
Portal, the Author bf Life; the untverſal Creator, 


. 


the Fountain of Goodnels, 39 
This Scheme is here carried on and explained with 
ſpect to each Heathen Deity, and added to the 
mmon Hiſtories and Fables of the Gods and 
= deſſes. 05 4 187 22 77 5 128417b A 10055 oy 
In the. ſhort Diſſertation on the Theology of the * .. 
Lncients,” we have ſhewn the Riſe of Idolatry, and 
Connexion with the ancient Symbols. We have 
here exhibited the Sentiments- of the Pagans with 
egard to the Unity of the Deity, and the Perfec- 
ons they aſcribe to him, from the concurrent Te- 


imony of the Philoſophers in various Ages, amongſt 


V Bo) 4c ay . * 1 
, * oF 
: a * 
3 * a 4 Y 
7 
11 , 
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en; and from hence, influenced by Luſt or 


© 4,4 "KI" 
WS” . f 


r 


= hes Egyptian, Greeks and Romans. And' Intuit 
1 . with a ſhort Account of. the Fen 
T- try iy | By? 153 V1: 89 J. 
Wi In the Diſſertation on the Niftbelef chills 
cients, we have endeavouredl to account for the Riſe 
olf a Variety of Fables from the Licence of Poetry, 
| imbelliſhing the common Incidents of Life: by per- 
ſonating inanimate Beings, introducing fictitious 
Characters, and ſupernatural. Agents. We have 
given the Hiſtory of che the Creation of the World, the 
State of Innocence, the Fall of Man, the univerſal 
Deluge, Cc. according to the Traditions of diffe- 
rent Nations, and the Opinions of the Poets and 
moſt eminent Philoſophers, and compared ., 
With the Account given by Moſes. ' Tn: ſhort, we 
have here given a View of their been well as 
ora Sentiments. 
To the Whole is added, by Way of Appendix, 
1 rational Account of the various ſuperſtitious Ob- 
ſerwances of Aſtrology, and the Manner by which 
Influences and Powers became aſcribed to. the Signs 
und Planets s of Prodigies, Auguries, the Aruſpices 
and Oracles; of Altars, ſacr Groves, and Sacri- 

| fices ; of Prieſts and. Temples, Sc. In which 
| in of each is pointed out, and the Whole i inter 
ſperſed wich ſuch — Reflexions, | as have a Ten- 

dieney to preſerve the Minds of Youth from the In- 
fection of ſuperſtitious Follies, and to give them ſuck 
fundamental Principles, as may be of the greateſt 
Service in helping them to form juſt Ideas of the 
I -- Manners, 56 OA and Condutt of ATT r 
1-5 _ 3 | 
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8 GE 8 10 b, the ach dane the fabulous Sj 
me © tem of the Creation, be gins his Genealogy of the 
Gods with Chaos. e of conceiying her 
ſomething could be produced from nothingy * 

aflerted the Eternity of Matter, and imagifen to” 

© himſelf a confugd Maſs lying in the Womb 

Nature, which contain'd the Principles of all Beings, and which - 
afterwards riſing by Degrees into Order and Harmony, atlength 
produced the Univerſe. Thus the Heathen Poets endeavoured 


to account for- the Origin of the World; of which they knew ſo 
little; that it is no Werder 8 rather than lluſtrated - 


the SubjeQin their Writings. Virgil repreſenting Class 
as one of the infernal Deities, and Ovid, de „, 
. e Srath or Transormation 'of the Gods," 


— 9 — 


TY 


Fabulous HISTORY RH 
very poetical Picture of that diſorderly State-in-which all the 
Elements lay blended without Order or Diffin&tion; ; It is eaſy 
to fee, under all this Confuſion and Perplexity,” the Remains of 
Truth: The antient Tradition of the Creation being obſcur d 
with a Multiplicity of Images and Allegories, became an inex- 
hauſtible Fund for Fition to improve upon, and ſwell'd the Hea- 
then Theology into an unmeaſurable Compaſs; ſo that in this Senſe 
Chaos may indeed be properly ſtil'd the Father of the Gods. 
Though it does not ſeem eaſ to give a Picture, or * 
Repreſentation of Chaos, a modern Fanter (1) has been fo bold 
to attempt it. Beyond the Clouds, which compoſe the Body of 
his Piece, he has repreſented. an 4mmenſe Abyſs of Darkneſs, and 
in the Clouds an odd Medley of Water, Earth, Fire, Smoke, 
Winds, c. But he has unluckily thrown. the Sigel the 
Zodiack into his Work, and thereby ſpoiPd\his whole Deſign. * 
Our great Milton in a noble =e maſterly Manner has painted 

the State in which Matter lay before the Creation. | 


On heavenly Ground they ſtood, and from the Shore 

They yiew'd che vaſt unmeaſitraple Abyss 
© Outrageous as a, Sea, dark, waſteful, Wild: 

Up from the Bottom turn'd by furious Winds 

| And ſurging Waves, as Mountains to aſſault 

Hils ns Height; and with the Center mix the pole. 


* 
Book VII. I. 275. 
8 St we Aro p aero. „ K— Ee 2-440 „ oo ror Or — 12 2 AE 
_ | $34 
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. Of Carus and TERRA. 
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EL. U.S, or Uranus, as he was call'd by the Grass is ſaid! 
to be the Offspring of Gaza or Terra. This Goddeſ had 
gen him Birth, that fhe might be ſurrounded and covered: by 
im, and that he might afford a Manſion for the Gods. "She 
next bore Ourea, or the Mountains, the Reſidence gf the Wood 
-  Nymphs; and laſtly, ſhe.became the. Mother of Plague,” or the 
Ocean. After this ſhe married her Son Uranas, and had by him 
a numerous Offspring, among whom were Oceanus, Gaus, Cres, 
* The Painter's Name was. Abrabam Dizpenbeke. He was born at Bois le 
| 3 —— Time ſtudied under Peter- Pau Rubens, M. IW&yſſens in his ; 
Book entituled Des Images des Peintres, gives him the Character of a great Ar- f 
tiſt, eſpecially in painting on Glaſs, The Piece above-mentoned has been Bll 
- confider'd by moſt People as a very ingenious Jumble, and tis plain the Pain- 45 
ber himſelf was fond of it; for he wrote his Name in the Maſs'to Somplete 
the confuſi OLF Td. oof boa 22k 3 8 4 OR 2 
* FO F . * Gs : 88 Hyperion, 


n Hirnis Gobs 1 
Hyperion, Tata, Rhea, Themit, Mnemoſyne, Phabe, Tethyss,.. | 
Saturn, £4 ree Cyclops, viz. Brontes, r and 23 | | 
the Glants, Cosi, 'Gyper, and Briarens. Tora, however, wi 
not ſo ſtrictly bound by her conjugal Vow, for by Tartarus be 
nad Yybau, or Typhon, the great Enemy of Fupizer. Cs 
having for ſome Offence impriſonꝰd the Czclops, his Wife; to n 
venge herſelf, incited her Son Saturn, who by her Aſſiſtance 

— the rtunity; to eaſtrate his Father wi Inftramerct 

ſhe furniſh'd him with. The Blood of the Wound produced the 

Ws three Furies, the Giants, and the Wood Nymphs. The Geni- ; 
WT tal Parts, which fell into the Sea, impregnating the Waters, | 
formed Yenut, the moſt potent and charming of the Goddeſſes. 4 
According to Lactantius, Cælus was an ambitious and mighty 4 
Prince, who + ing” Grandeur, calld himſelf the Sox if the 
$4y, Which Title his Son Saturn alſo aſſum'd in his Turn. But 
1 Uranus the firſt Monarch of the 4:/antider; a Na. 
tion inhabiting the-Weſtern Coaſt. of Afica, and famous for 
Commerce and Hoſpitality. From his Skill in Aſtronom tje þ 
army Heavens were called by his Name, and for his Equity ang 
mee the Univer/e..: Nor was 
W atter | q TC Onour ot 3 
by the Name of Terra, She is repreſented in the ſar anne” * 2 
as Veſta, of whom we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpe: 

* gularly : CFA her? 5H. barung beni 
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add de Wil 0 H. A P., III. 1 27 8 5 1 f 
r Huston and Tn. 
usr, or S s, fiiccebded) her Parents; Cel, ͥ, 

1 7, in che Throne; ſhe was remarkahle for her Modeſty ' 
and Chaſtty;! but being deſirous of Heirs, he married Hypeni 
her Brother; to whom ſhe ore Halias and Seltur (the Sun and 
Moon, ]) as alſo a ſecond Daughter, call'd Aurora (or the Merm: 
ing) but the Brothers of Theia bonſpiring againſt her Huſhand 
cauſed him go be aſſaſſinated, and Urown'd her Son Hallas in tl 

River Eridanus (1). Selene, who was extremely fond of her Bro- 
ther, on hearing his Fate, precipitated herſelf from a bigh 
Tower, They were both re to the Skies, and Theia after 
wandering „at laſt diſappear'd ina Storm of Thunder 


(i) , Phaeton. 


43 
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z Fabulous HISTORY: of 
8 After her Peach the Conſpirators divided the 
om. 
orians ſay, that Hyperion was a famous Aſtronomer, who, 7 
on Account of his diſcovering the Motions of the celeftial Bodies, 
and particularly the two: great Luminaries of 12 9 SN 3X 
the Father of hals Planets. N 


Cc H A P. IW. 
Of O AN and Ta rav. 


HIS Deity was one of the eldeſt Sons of Celuwiand Tarr, 1 

and A 1 his Siſter Terhys, beſides whom he had fevera! 

other Wives. Each of them 5d a hundred Woods, and as 
uy Rivers, By Tethys he had Fphyre, Who was match'd te -.8 
and Pleione the Wife of Atlas. He had ſeveral other ll 


ghters and Sons whoſe Names it would be endleſs to enu-, 3 


merate, and indeed they are only thoſe of the Dar Rivers 
of the World. 1 
Two of the Wives of Octatins were Pamphylog byloge and os 

By the firſt he had two Daughters A and Lybia ; and = 
laſt, two more, calPd Europa and Thracia, who gave their - Shou 39 


to the Countries ſo denominated. He had alſo a Daughter, call'd 
1 hyra who educated Neptune, and three Sons, viz. Trip- ll 
, the Favourite of Ceres, Nereus, "who prefided over Saft. 


Waters, and Achelous, the Deity. of. Fountains and Rivers. 3% 
The Antients — * Ocranus as the Father of Gods and 


Men, on Account of the Ocean's encompaſſing the Earth with 


his Waves, and becauſe he was the Principle of that radical Moi- ul 
ſture diffuſed through univerſal Matter, st which, accord- 
"Ing to Thales, nothing could either he produced or ſubſiſt. ©. 
Homer. makes Juno viſit him at the remoteſt Limits of the 
Furth, and acknowledge him and Tehy, as the Parents of the 
= adding that ſhe herſelf had' been brought up under their 
uition. | x 
Oceanus was depifted with a Bull's Head, to — the = 
1 and W P25 of the FOO D. gr Jr en A 


i- 8 Aſtronomy, and uſed to riſe before Morning to make his Obſer- 


cir NY Sage of the Morning. This Prince is ſaid to have _ 
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Of Au ond Titnonus. | 


TT7 E have already obſerved, that this Goddeſs was the 
2 youngeſt Daughter of Hyperion and Theia-. By the 
Greeks ſhe was: ſtiPd E#*;; and by the Latins Aurora, on Ac- 
count of her bright or golden Colour, and the Dew which. at- 
= tends her. | Orpheus her the Harbinger of Titan, becauſe 
= the Dawn beſpeaks the Approach of the Sun; others make her 
the Daughter of Titan ws the Earth. She fell in Love with a 
beautiful Youth named Cepbalus (whom ſome ſuppoſe to be the 
fame with the Sun,) by whom ſhe had Phaeton. She had alſo 
an Amour with Orion, whom [ſhe firſt ſaw a Hunting in the 
Woods, and carried him with her to Delos. By Aſtreas her 
Huſband, one of the Titans, ſhe 1 ns _ the four 
Winds, Argeftes, Zephyrus, Borat, otus. t her great. 
eſt — jen Tithonus, to whom ſhe bore- /Zmathion-and 
Memnon. This young Prince ſhe tranſported to Delos, thence 
to ZXthiopia, and laſt into Heaven, where ſhe obtain'd for him 
from the Deſtinies, the Gift of Immortality; but at the fame © 
Time forgot to add Youth, which alone could render the preſent - _ 
valuable. Tithomis grew old, and ſo decrepit as to be rock'd _ 
to Sleep like an Infant, His Miſtreſs not being able to ptocure 
Death, to end his Miſery changed him into a'Graſthopper; an 
Inſect which by caſting its renews its Youth, and-in its 
* retains the Loquacity of old Age. 

e Hiſtorians ſay that Tithonus was a great 


vations. They add, that his Vigilance and Temperance were 

rewarded with a long Life ; but when the Infirmities of old A We 
came on at laſt, Aurora, by the Help of oriental Drugs; reſtordd 
him to Health and Vigour. Thus have they done fuitice to the - 


in Media, where he founded the City of 72 on the River Che- 
aſder, which became afterwards the Seat of the Perſian Empire. 
The Story of Cesbalus is related differently. He was the 
Nephew of Hou, and had married Procris Daughter of 'EHch- 
theus King of Athens. Aurora ſeeing him often early in the 
Woods, intent on his Sport, conceiv'd a violent Paſſion for hiny, 
and carried him with her to Heaven, where ſhe in vain uſed 
her Arts to 5 him to violate his conjugal Vow. The Pri 
as fond of his Wife as the Goddels was of him, remain'd * 


Fabulous HISTOR Y e 


rably faithful. Aurora therefore, to undeceive him, ſent him to 
Pracris in the Diſguiſe" of a Merchant, to tempt her Conſtancy 
by large Preſents : This Artifice ſucceeded, and juſt when his 
Spouſe was on the Point of yielding, the unha ſband dif. 
covered himſelf, and Procy:is fled to the Woe hide her 
Shame. But being afterwards reconcil'd, ſhe made Cephalus a 
Preſent of an unerring Dart. A Preſent like this Act his 
Inclination to Hunting, and prov'd doubly fatal to the Donor. 
It * Poe the young Prince, one Day wearied with his Toll; 


in the Woods and calFd for Aurora, or the gentle 


Breeze to cool him (4); this being overheard. was carried to Pro- 
cris, who by this inconſtants was Woman enough to be jealous; 


influenc'd 


Paſſion. ſhe followed: her Huſband; and con- 


ceaPd — in a Thicket, where ſhe could obſerve his Motions, 
Unluckihy the Noiſe ſhe made alarm'd her Huſband, who think. 
— ing ſome wild Beaſt lay conceal'd, diſcharged the infallible Ar- 

1 TOW. and pierced her to the Heart. 


dag Pope in ſome Lines upon a a Lady's Fan of ae De. 
Hgn, painted with this Story, has with his 3 and 
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; Orne, gentle Air! th? FR herd 0 
While Procris panted in the ſecret Shade; 
Come, gentle Air, 8 
Pulle at her Feet her Swain A: oy. 
Lo the glad Gales o'er all her ng Be 
Breathe on her Lips wall hr Bees foes, | 


Adels Hand this Ten in fatal found, 


Alike both Lovers fall by 


Nor cov'd that fabled Dart. 2 ſurely wound. 
Both Gifts deſtruQive to 8 t ba 

they love. N mono 5 
Vet guiltleſs too this bent deſtroyer lives, | 


2 f 2 At random Wounds, nor knows 5 


She views the * with 2 2 


e Coddeb of whom we Es eo — 


Deſcriptions in the Poets as Aurora. Indeedit is no wonder the 
8 uxuriant on this Subject, = ES 
1 w 


hich affords ſuch an extenſive Field for Poetry or 
Painting as the varied Beauties of the Morning, whoſe. Approach 
Nome e * the * animal Creation. 
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att 45 was the Son of .Fepetzs. and Chen | 
WIN Brother of Prometheus. In the Diviſion: of his Father's: 
Dominions, Mauritania fell to his Share, where he gave his own 
Name to that Mountain, which ſtill bears it. As he was greatly: 
WW {kill'd in Aſtronomy; he became the firſt Inventor of the Sphere, 
Which gave Riſe to the Fable, of Nis ſupporting the Heavens. on 
is Shoulders. He had many Children. Of his Sons the moſt 
famous was Heſperus, Tooke calls him his Brother, p. 25 who 
reign'd ſome Tune in Italy, which from bim was calbd Heſperias 
lt 1s ſaid, this Prince being on Mount Atlas to obſerve the Mo- 
tion of tlie Stars, was carried away by a Tem and in Ho- 
our to his p the Morning - Star was afterwards calPd by 
his Name. He left three Daughters, gl, Arethiſa and Hee: 
Peritbuſa, who went by the general 2 of Heſperiuet, 
and were poſſeſs'd of thoſe famous Gardens which bore golden 
Fruit, and were guarded by the Vigilance of a formidable Dragon. 
4 . , e e ee e Boyle 
tides, viz. Maia, „ ere, Aerope, es 4 
cyone and Celeno, All theſe were matclfd:- either to: Gods or 
Heroes, by whom they left a numerous Poſterity. Theſe from 
their Mother Pleione, were alſo ſtyled Pleiades (t). Bf, 
Ling of Egypt, carried them off by Violence; but Hercules 
travelling through Africa conquer'd him, and delivering the 
Princeſſes, reſtor'd him to their Father, who to 


We Kindneſs taught him Aſffronomy, whence aroſe the Fable, of 
chat Hero's e the Heavens for a Day to eaſe the Atlas 
of his Toil, The F 


vailed on 
where they form 
By Atbra Atlas was the Father of ſeven Daughters, -call'd 
Aunbreſia, Endora, Pafitboe, Coronii, Plerarit, Pytho, und 
T yche,. who 


were reckon d fayourable to Navigation. 
(2) From the Greek Verb to Rain, the Latins call'd ther. Sacul; 


dirty Weather, 


Brother 
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requite his? 4 


, ad, however, endured a new Perſeeu-: © 7 I {| 
tion from Orion, who purſued them five Years; till Jove'/pre« | 
their Prayers took them up into the Heavens) - MM 

the Conſtellation, which bears their Nam... 
bore one common Appellation of the 3 . J | | 


* : 
1 
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% ed tema Greek Word, which agnes Sailing ; hecaula, y, 


the Greele Word big, or Swine, becauſe they ſeem'd to delight in wet and, 0 
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CATS 


1 1 & The Abbe La Phiche has given a very clear and! ingenious Ex- 


* 8 came a Mauritaman King, — into a Mountaih, wy 
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devour'd by a Lion, that Jupiter, out of Com- 


* "IP _ _e «4 * 9 
a 
2 2 a 


=. — . them into Stars, and placed them in the Head 


of Taurus, where they ſtill retain their Grief, their Riſing and 
Setting being attended with: extraordinary Rain. Others pos = 
theſe laſt the Daughters of Lycur us, born i in the Ifle of Naxos, 
and tranſlated to ys Skies, "aig their Care in the Education of 
Eve amend ae becauſe theſe. Showers are of great Benefit 

the Vintage. | 

According to Hyginus, Atlas having aſſiſted the Giants 1 
their War againſt Jupiter, was by the vitorious God doom d as 
a Puniſhment, to ſuſtain the Weight of the Heavens. 

Ovid gives a very different Account of Atlas, who, as he fays, 
was the Son of Fapetus and Aa. He repreſents him as a pow- Ml 
_ and wealthy Monarch, Proprietor of the Gardens which 

bens e Fruit; but tells us, that being warn'd by the Ora 1 
Themis, that he ſhould ſuffer ſome great Injury from a 4 

2 of Jupiter, he ſtrictly forbad all Foreigners Acceſs to his 
Court or Preſence. Perſeus, however, had the Courage to ap- 
E. before him, but was ordered to retire, with ſtrong Menaces 
in Caſe of Diſobedience. But the Hero preſenting ils Shield. 
with the dreadful Head of Med#/a to him, turn'd him into the 1 
Mountain which ſtill bears his Name. YAY 


plication of this Fable. Of all Nations the tian had with 
the greateſt Aſſiduity cultivated Afronemy. To point out the 3s 
Difficulties which attend the Study of this Science, they repre 4 


ſented it by an Image, a Globe or AN on its Back, and Xx 
our. But the Word als. ſignifying g appr (4) the ee = 4 
led by the Repreſentation, 3 it in thus laſt Senſe; and in their x 
Voyages to Mauritania, no the high Mountains of that Coun- 8 
try covered with Snow, an their Tops in the Clouds, 5 1 

_ gave them the Name of and lo ſo bn the Fable, by * 
Which the Symbol of Aſtronomy uſed among the Egyptians, bes. 1 


Head fi the Heavens. 3 

I Ʒhe reſt of the Fable is equally eaſy to avcount for. The an- 1 
nun Inundations of the Nile obliged that People, to be very ex- 
att in obſerving the Motions of the heavenly Bodies. The Hyades " 
or Huages, took their Name from the Figure V which they . 3 
al From Telaab, to ſtrive, comes Aulab Toilz whence. the, Greets de- X 


their ar Ac, or Labour, * the Romans exantlo to ſurmount great. 
Difficulties, . 


4) From Naias, to ſuſpend, is derived Al, e whence the 
Ei Wor Ez HN for a Column or Pillar, SEES 
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| dof 
ba 44 of great Uſe to the 7 

Weaſons. Hence they became the r | 
„ who riſes juſt as they ſet, was their Lover. By the 
olden Apples which grew in the Gardens of the He/perides, the 
. express d the rich and beneficial Commerce they had 
we editerrancan ; which bog came on during, three 

ae of the Year only, gave Riſe to, che Fable of the He 


urn. The Pleiades were a. remarkable Con- 
| Hans in regulating the 
2 1 755 of Atlat, And 
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Wor Jarziros, and diu Sons EvturraBvS and Pro- 
= METHEUS; of PANDOR A'S Box, and the Story of 


4 
4 


= Dzucaiiox ad PTR. 


SYAPETUS: was the Offspring of Cælus and Tera, and 
9 | one of the Giants who revolted againſt Jafiter. He was 
= erful and haughty Prince, who liv'd ſo long, that his A 
ecame a Proyerb. Before the War he had a Daughter, call'd 
ale, who founded a City of her own Name ih Gilica, He 
ad ſeveral Sons, the chief of whom were Atlas, (mention'd in 
e preceding Chapter) Bupbagus, Prometbeus (6) and Epimethens. 
f theſe, Prometheus became remarkable, by being the Object 
a Le Bevuptrment, The Occaſion is related thus; Having 
Wcrificed two Bulls to that Deity, he put all the Fleſh of both in 
ee Skin, and the Bones in the other, and gave the God his 
x 2 8 | iron for once — him ſo, het he pitch'd 
pon the worſt Lat. Zapiter incenſed at the Trick pat upon 
m, took away . . the Earth, till Pramerbeus, by the 
aiſtance of Minerva, ſtole into Heaven, and lighting a Stick - 
che Chariot of the Sun, recovered. the Bleſſing, and brought 
pt down again to Mankind. Others ſay the Cauſe: of; Fupiter's 
Anger was different, Promerheus being a great Artiſt, had formed 
Man of Clay of ſuch exquiſite Workmanſhip, that Pallas, 
barm'd with his Ingenuity, offered him whatever in Heaven 
WE ould contribute to finiſh his Deſign : For this End ſhe took him 
p wich her tothe celeſtial Manſions, where, in a Ferula, he 
id ſome of the Fire of the Sun's Chariot Wheel, and uſed it to 


(4) ende good Share, or the beſt Lt. 
(2) 50 call'd from en wReedias or Providence, that is, his Skill in 


Divination, * | 9 [7 : 4 
e ih animate 
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animate his Image (7). Jupiter, either to revenge 
or the former Affronit, commanded Vulcan to RE 4 . 2 
which, when he had done, ſhe was. introduced into the Afﬀem- 
bly of the Gods, each of whom beſtowed"on het ſore” Addi. Wl 
tional Charm or Perfection. Venus. gave her Beauty, Palla, 
Wiſdom, Juno Riches, Mercury taught her Eloquence, and Ap˖f 
"Muſick: From all theſe Accompliſhments, The was ſtil'd Pandora 3M 
(8), and was the firſt of her Sex. . to complete his De. 
ſigns, preſented her a Box, in which he had encloſed Age, Di/- 1 
eaſes, War, Famine, Peſtilence, Dire Envy, Calumny, and in Wl 
Mort, all che Exils and Vices which he intended fo afflict the bs, 
World with. Thus equipped, ſhe was ſent down to Prometheus, il 
who wiſely was on his Guard againſt the Miſchief deſign'd him. 
 Epimetheus his Brother, though forewarwd: of the Danger, bad 
leſs Reſolution ; for enamour'd with Beauty of Pandara. (9 „ 
he married her, and opened the fatal Box, the Contents of which þ 4 
ſoon overſpread the World. 1. K alone reſted at the Bottom. 
But Jupiter, not yet . iſpatch'd Mercury and Yulcan to 
ſeize Prometheur, whom i 2 to Mount Caucaſus, where if 
they chain'd him to'a Rock an Eagle or Vulture was com- 
miſſion'd to prey on his Liver, «which every Night was renewed | 
in Proportion as it was conſum'd by Day. But Hercules ſoon 
after kill'd the Vulture and delivered him. Others 3 e by 1 
reſtor'd him his Freedom for diſcovering his Father $a on- 
piracy (10) and diſſuading his intended Marriage with 7-zri:. | 
: Nicander, to this Fable of Prometheus; lends an additional Cir- 
cumſtance. Ie tells us ſome ungrateful Men diſcoyered the 
Theft of Prometheus firſt to Jabiter, who rewarded” them with 
perpetual Youth. This Preſent they loaded on the Back of an Af, 
Who ſtopping at a Fountain to quench his Thirſt, was Rinder d 
70 a Water Snake, who would not let hint drink till he gave I 
him the Burthen he carried. Hence th# Serpent renews. © his 
Vouth upon changing his Skin. a n en 
Promerbeus had an Altar in the Academy at "Athens, Ant wn 
mon with Vulcan and Pallas, His See are rep 


1 
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4 


1 
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a Scepter the Hand, & ROS! SOL N90 ID, of 225 | 

; ep in „ = Oy" ob _ 5 May OTE | 
Some tay his Crime was not ue ee un d. r wo 
Formation of Woman. 199 Mob” 'Y 


(8) So call'd from us . 4 & loaded with, Gifts 98/Adcomplitt. I 
ments. Vieſel has given a fine Deſcription of der in bie Theogony, Cork, p. 


77⁰ 1 
) Others ſay Pandora only gave the Box to the Wife of imetbeng, ve F: 
of d it from. 3 — to 27 *. wh 7 
(10) Lucian as a very fine MPA between” Prumetbeui W on 
this * * | © | 
_— % . Til | | 3 


7e Haarzz N 1Gopa: . 
There is a very ingenious Explanation of chis Fable; it is faid . 
omethcus was a wile Prince, who reclaiming his Subjects from a 
Naage to a ſocial Life, was Taid to have animated Men out of 


Addi. : He firſt inſtituted Sacrifices (according to (1) Pliny)” 
alla: och gave Riſe to the Story of the two Oxen. Being expell'd - 
{polls Dowinions by Ju iter er he fled to Scythia, where he tid to 
ndora bunt Caucaſus, either to make Aſtronomical Obſervations, or 
De. indulge his Melancholy for the Loſs of his Dominions. This 
Di acaſion'd the Fable of the Vulture feeding upon his Liver. As 
id in was alſo the firſt 9 75 of forging Metals by Fire, he was 
t the to have ſtole. the Element Frog. eaven. 11 ſhort, as the 
theus, Knowledge of Agriculture, andeven Navigation, is aſcribed 
him. bim, it is no Wonder if he was celebrated for forming a y- 
, had Man from an inanimated Subſtance, - 177 
4. (90, Some Authors imagine Prometheus to be the fame with Neal. 
which ee learned Bochart imagines him to be Magog. Each Opinion 
ttom. ¶ ypported by Arguments, which do not want a Shew of Pro- 
can to ili 

where The Story of Pandorg affords very diſtin& Traces of the Tra- 


com- ion of the Fall of our firſt Parents. and the * of 
newed am by his Wife Eve. Y 

x ſoon | 

Tupiter r ov 5 
18. , nn, VI. id. len ts 
A. Of Dzves LION and PVIAAA. 

with lt 
Af 4A } E UCALION was the Son of Pronerheas, and had mar- 
inder d ried his Couſin German Pyrrba the Daughter of of E ns 
e gave *, who bore him 4 — called Helenes, who 


| 1 98 Equity and Juſtice; but his Country, for the? Wickedneſs 
4m. he Inhabitants, being deſtroy'd- by 'a Flood, he and his. 


in een only eſcaped. by ing RAM on Mount Parna 

A” er the eaſe of the Waters this illuſtrious Pair confi ted 
N | Oride© 's fa _—_ Diftreſs, The Anſwer was in theſe 
Bye the Temple, veil your Heads and Faces, un- 


1 ”% your — behind your Backs the Bones 
r Pn Grandniother,* Pyrrha was ſhock'd at an Advice, 
. ch her Piety made her regard with A N Dencalien 

[ 1) Pliny, Book , cap; 
) By the Aundelian > Hog an ruPd at Zen in * . 
— en about W of the Reign of Cecreps King 
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his Mother, to exchyde his elder Brother 


| to KA aht Male Line again. 


8 Fed H LS ORT. * | 
penetrating the myſtical Senſe reyiv'd ber, * ling her the | 4 
Earth was. their Grandmother, and that the Bones were only. 
Stones. They immediately obey the Oracle, and dahold i its 0 
Effect. The Stones which Deucalion threw, became living Men: 
Thoſe caſt. by Pyrrha roſe into Women. With theſe, returning 
into Theſſaly, that at Prince repeopled his Kingdom, and was ho- 
nour'd as the Re Parer of Mazukind. 24 

' To explain this Fable it is neceſſary to odſerve, there were 3 


. five Deluges, of which the one in Queſtion was the Fourth, in 


order of Time, and laſted, according to Arifetle's Account, the 
whole Winter. It is therefore needleſs to waſte Time in draw. 7 
ing a Parallel between this Story and the Moſaic Flood. The 
Circumſtance of the Stones (3) ſeems occaſioned by the ſame ih 
Word bearing two Significations ; ſo that theſe myſterious Stones 
are ans the Ole of ſuch as "E's the Ws eee 9 
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OArURN was the younger Son of Celus pr Terra, and # 
married his Siſter. Va. . Under the Article of Cælus, we 
_ taken Notice h W e treated. his Father. We find a new 
Proof of his Ambitierf.in his endęavouring: by the Aſſiſtance of 2 
Tian from the Throne, 3 } 

in which he ſo far fucceeded, that this Prince was obliged to re- 4 | 
ſign his Birthright, on theſe Terms, that Saturn not 
hn up any Male Children, fo that the Succeſſion might devolve | 


1 
1 
438 
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- Saturn, it is faid,  obleryed theſe Conditions ſo faithfully that q 
he devour'd all the Sons he had by his Wife, as ſoon. as m. 
But his Exactneſs in this Point was at laſt fruſtrated by the Ar- 
tiſice of Vea. Having brought forth the Twins, Jupiter "il | 

Tunes ſhe proegteg the 5 to her Huſband, and concealing 

the Boy, ſent him to be nurſed on Mount 2 Crete, commit. I 4 
ting the Care of him to the Curetes and Corybanten. Satury, how- 
ever, getting ſome Intelligence of the the. Aﬀair, demanded the * 
Child, in whoſe ſtead his Wife gave him a Stone ſwaddled up, 
Which he ſwallow d. This Stone had the Name of . (or 4 
the Potent Father) and receiv d divine Honours. 1 * | 


<> a> 


2 . 


3) The Phenician Word Aber, or Eben, fignifies bath a Stone and off * 
Child 3 and the Greek Word Axag Arcs denotes either a Stone or e 8 
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| Nie Hexruen' Geb © 1 * 
= This Fiction, of Sarurws devouring bis Sons, according to 

only. Mr. L= Clerc (4), was founded upon a Cuſtom which he had of -4 

its paniching or confining his Children, for fear they ſhould 'ones' 

1: Day rebel againſt him. As to the Stone which Saturn is faid'ts' 

ing allow, this is another Fiction founded on the double Meaning” | 

f the Word Chen, which ſignifies both a Wen; and a Child, and 

neans no more than, that Saturn was deceiv'd by Rhea's ſubſti- 


eating another Child in the Room of bir. 
Tias finding the mutual Compact made between him and his 
brother thus violated, took Arms to revenge the Injury, and not 
, "only defeated Saturn, but made him and his Wife A Priſoners, 
hom he confin'd in Tartarus, a Place fo dark and diſmal, that 
it afterwards became one of the Apellations of the infernal Re- 
Lions. In the mean Time Jupiter being grown up, Tais'd an | 
Army in Crete for his Father's Deliverance. He alſo hired the' == 
REC: to aid him in this Expedition; but oh their Refuſal to E 
oin him after taking the Money, he turned them into Apes. 
After this he marche „ er the Traum, and obtain'd a com- 
ulete Victory, The Eagle which appeared before the Engage- 
ment, as an auſpicious n, was ever after choſen to carry Nis 
thunder. From the Blood of the Titam, {lain in the Battle, pro- 
ceeded Serpents, Scorpions, and all venomous; Reptiles. H 35 
ing by this Succeſs freed his Parents, the young Prince cauſed all 
che Gods aſſembled, to renew their Oath of Fidelity to Sat, = 
rn an Altar, which on that Account has been rais d to a M i 
RP ation in the Heavens. Jupiter after this married Meri Daum. 
= of Oczanus, who, it is reported, gave Saturn a Potion, which 
auſed him to bring up Neptune an Plu#, with the reſt of the 

hildren he had formerly deyour'd (85). an INOS 
_ The Merit of the Son, (as it often ha; ) only ſerv'd to u- 
creaſe the Father's Jealo y, which receiy'd new Stretigth” * | 
nn antient Oracle or Tradition; that he ſhould be dethron'd by © - 
one of his gong. Fupitey therefore Tecretly inform'd of the Mea. 

WT ſures taken to deſtroy him, ſuffer d his Ambiti dot the AG 
cendent over his Duty, and taking up Arms, depoſed his Father, 
crypts Pang > na meg ag bound in woollen Fetters, 
an w into Tartarus with Fapetus his Uncle. Here Saturn 
ſuffered the ſame batbarous ” ix. dew of Caſtration he had 
inflited on his Father Cælus. 52) $644 le yy | 
=_ Macrobius ſearches into the Reaſon why this God was bound 
WE ith Fetters' of Wool, and adds from the Teſtimony of Avol- 

dorus, that he broke theſe Cords once a Year at the Celebration 


(4) Remarks upon H; 1 1 ee 
(5) By this, Japiur ſhould be the youpgeſt Son of S i.. * 


= >» 


8 k's Fabse H ap os: 
— This he explains by ſaying, that this Fable 
| A 0 the, 2 "Which be —— g ſhut up in e Earth, vo fag 
tain'd by Chains, ſoſt and ally gf =! fg ſprung forth and 2 
nually arfiv'd at Maturity. The Abe Bamer ſays: (7), that the- 
Greeks look d upon the Places ſituated. to the Eaſt, as higher than 
thoſe that lay weſtward ;, and from hence concludes, that by 
Tartarus or Hell, the 000 meant Spain, As to the Caftratian 
of Saturn, Mr. Le . Exp 4 conjectures (8), that it only means that 
Jupiter had corrupted his Father's Council, and prevailed upon 
moſt Conklerable Perſons of his Court to 5 t him. 
The Manner in which Sararn eſcaped from his Priſon i is not 
related. He fled to raly, where he was kindly receiv'd b Janus, 
then King of that „who aſſociated him in the Govern- 
ment. g ce that Part of the World obtained the Name 
of Saturnia as allo. that of Latium from Lates to lie hid, 
hecauſe he found a Refuge here in his Diſtreſs. ; On this Ac- 
count Money was. pert: ith. a. Ship. on one Side, to fi gnify his 
Arrival, and a Janus with à double Head on the other, to denote 
his The Nag the r Teal Authorit 
aturn Was # wild and happy, that the Poets. 
| RL, given it — Name of the Selin Ac he. and x 5 


cer he 50 10 nr I caſt. into GK ys aye ene i 


its append Name of which in Creek bgnifes that 
ment. ; 
The Hiſtorians. us 5 very different Picture of * 
Diodorus repreſents hi 122 covetous, and. cruel 
Prince, who 8 — Teal and $ic:l + 9 ed his Do- 
minions. by. Conqueſt: He adds, that is Sub) 
ſevere 9 —. and kept them N — G 


Account agrees. very well with thoſe who make | By 
the firſt, who inſtituted human Sacrifces, which probably 
Naa 1. Fable of his deyouring his own Children. Cer- 

„that the eee (a). ard young. Children ta 


6) Sat. Lib. 2. e. 8. 
© (7) Banier's vol. 2. ws (8) Remarks upon my | 
(9) "The Reader will ſee more on this Head unde e ER, 


(a) ) Mr, Sold in bp Te of the Syrian Gods, | king of Molect, ima-, 
gines ger the Cruelty of his Sacrifices, hs was the ſame as Saturn. In the 
eign of Nberiut, that Prince crucify*d the Priefts of Saturn for offering 
young Infants at his Altars. This Idea of Saturn's Malignity is, perhaps, 
the Reaſon why the Planet, which bears this Name, was 8 ſo inau- 
| ans batons | - 
. 18 


vat 15 Habt ery 


a 714 


15 ; Ard umongſt the Rasant his 1 
„ and at his Feſtivals Gladiators were * ach 
4 7 : der r biiaiy 
7 lo feat of this Deity were en EV: lemnity 


the Rotiant about the Middle of Decen ey Were | 
1 by Tullus Ho LN though, Ti pA rom 

ie Confulſhi 0 Manilius and Semprum ud. "The laſted but. one 

ay till the Time of Juliul Caſar, who e pro- 
raaed to three Days; and in Procels els of Time they were extend- 
a to five.” During theſe, all p dic Rk ; Was 3 805 «or 
enate never afſeribled, no War pe a Ng 1 8 
nder executed. Mutual Preſents of 

ax Lights) were ſent and receiv'd, ns wore Fa "4 


4 dap of Liberty, and were waited on 7 55 at Table. 
l which was defigh'd to ſhew, he Faiz ner, 
Mankind under the golden Age. 
The Romans kept in the 1 le. of 8. 
N 4 , or Rolls, containing the Ns 51 | 
iſo the Pub buck Treafure.”. | This Cultom 
4 Hoe E priars, Who in the Tempte of Sale, or Chrone 
heir cata of Families and the publick Monet 
3 Saturn, like the-other-- Heathen. Deities, had his Amour. He 
eu in Love with the Nymph Phylhra, the Daughter of Ockanus, 
ind was by his Wife Rhea ſo near. being farpris'd in her Com- 
any, that he was forc'd to aſſume the Form of a Horſe. This 
adden Transformation had ſuch an Effect on his Miſtreſs, that 
ie bore a Creature whoſe upper Part was like a Man, and the 
ft like a Horſe. - This Son of eee | 
dkill in Muſick and Surgery. * N 


a] 1 


„ 28 


- 


with modern Author, A. LaiPliche has very juftly accoun 
r., this fabulous Hiſtory" of which certainly derigfdits 
2 Prigin from -Zgy he, 1 
8 atry was ody an Inagr with along * — 
= i Hand. The. — and Gravity of the 
lagictrates, and the- latter N aut che are 8 
4 em ing, juſt befor the — 


I Prod they, calld by the Names of Sudee (2); ben, brows ih An 

. and Saterin (5) ; and in Company: with it; always 4 

other Statue; 8 . With ſeveral We, and wr 
1 2 wh >: TY; 15 47 * 

(2) From Jadict, ore. © ties, or the Tall eee 

(3) From Keren, Splendor, t + Name. Wh to Moſes on his Har * 


he Mount; hence the Gb A e 


(4) Frog Coben u Prieft, is deriv'd W's the Hicardotat Otte. ze. 5 
45) From Sete, a Judge, is the Plural dre, or the Judges. | 


* 


* 


Founded with the Heads of Animals, e call'd. Rhew (6), 


dame . as the Father of Time. Upon ws Occaſions i 


troubled Life. Ovid has — — * en'd the Deſcription with those 7 


ee are * 


us theſe Images continued the new © L 
Solar Year, or the Return o 7 0 7 he Bu) aturn be- 


the Eg yptiatis Yicted him with Eyes before and behind, ſome 8 
of them open, RR aſlee <p and Yo four Win ings, two; ſhut Y 
and two expanded (5). e Greeks took theſe PiEkures i in the 
5 Senſe, and turn'd into fabulous Hiſtory what 1018 only 


VETS und ſome other learned Antiquaries, conceived Saturn 

to be the fitne with Neb, and drew a Parallel, i ins many Inſtances, 
ch ſein to favour their Opinion. 3 

Saturn was uſuall a” he repreſented as an old Man, bare-headed 43 
und bald, with all the e of Age and Infirmity in his Face. 
In his Right-Hatid 4 ſometimes Placid a Sickle, or Scythe, at 
vthers a Key, und a en biting its own Tall, and circum- 
flex'd in his Left. He es was pictur' d with ſix Wings, 
und art . Wopl, to ſhew Shaw infenſibly and friftly Time 


a. 2 Scythe denoted his cutting down and impairing all 
85, and tha Se wa * Revolution of the Year : W in 
de val vitar Annu. 2 
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uur FICULT 4 it is, eee the Inconfiſtencles be- 
tween the Poets and Hiſtorians in the pre Account 
of Saturn, yet the concurrent Teſtimony of the forrfier in placing 
the Galdex Aye in his Times, ſeems to determine the Point in his 
Favour:; ny ve that he was a Beriefactor and Friend to 
Mankind, fince they enjoy*d ſuch Felicity under his Adniiniftra- 
_ We can — ufficiently admire the maſterly Dart 4 
tion given by Virgil of theſe N Days, when Peace and 
cence adorn d ts World, and fweeten'd all the Bleflings 


Touches of Imaginatio to him. — the Greet | 
Poets, Hefs — this Subje&: with that WE; Sim- 
plicity w W all his 8 * | 


66) From Rebas, to feed, e S or Rs acts. the EL 
04-29 Bon foams poeeemns from the Chorubina of ee 


By 


Fg 
"> 


"The eee 5 5 17 * 
ht be. figured out the Happineſs of the 1 
a and univerſal Deluge, when LOS 


a by Clouds Rea 516 5 this 2 
1 of. Satarn, e ans 
S- Nw * Sik, the 7 0 2 
as the Deciſions of OY Sages were always attended w 
nigheſt Equity, ſo the People ade that Seaſon as a Hine 8 
eeneral) and Happineſs, rather as all Nature with th ; 
chen in — * | the whole Country looked like one en- 2 
I'd Garden, or —— 

44 hw all it app „that has halcyon Times. were but 
mort Duration, fin — "the Character Plato, Pythagoras, an 
ers give of this 2 can only relate to that State a er 

„ oeence which en 5 an * 
111 i ads. he — Rn PE He" * th Fu 4 8 


A E. xr. _ 
of the” Grants,” * 2 


HE Glarteidels prodtnicd as has been already-obſerv'd) 5 
coe Blood which Hod fromthe Wound of Sause, 

1 e his Sor Jupiner. "Proud of their own Strength, N 
6rd with a Ubring Ambition, they enter'd. into an 2 
0 dechrone Fupirer; for which Purpoſe: they piPd Rocks 

. J Rocks, in order to ſcales the Skies. This Engagement is 

ies be- rently related by Authors, both as to the Place where it 

count pen d and the Circumſtances Which attended it; ſome Wri- 

placing | IMF layingthe Scene in 7raly (8), 1 (9): It ſeems 

t in bis 3 Father of the Gods was apprired of the Danger, as there 

zend to ſs a prophetieal Rumor amotigft the Deities, that the Giants 

iniftra- | 1 Wuld not be overcome, unleſs a Mortal aſſiſted in the War, 

Jeſerip- 8 tis Reaſon 7 bs by the Advice of Pallas, 'call'd up Hereules, 


* 


hep * 2 being a by the reſt of the Gods gain'd a complete Vic- 

un- over the Rebels, molt of whom d in the Conflict. 
th choſe aas firſt New Aleyos with an Arrow, but he ſtill fiirviv'd and 
ie Greet ſtronger/ till Miner ha drew him out — the Moon's Orb, 


fe S. en he expir'd. * This Goddeſs alſd cut off the Heads of Eice- 
| by and Pullatites,” and afterwards encountering 4/cyoneus'at the 
imbian Iſthmus, kill d him in Spite of his — — Bulk. 

8) In the Pb 4 Pla in C ia, near Mount rien, which 

dund with ſub 8 ; and hot Mineral Springs by 

9) Where they ſet Mount Of on Pelion, in order to aſcend the Skies. | | 
Pty | D | * | 


—_ 
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18 Ee B r * 
P 5, about to raviſn Juno, fell by the Hands of upiter and 
pes Apollo and Hercules diſpatch' d Ephialtes, 25 Hercules 
flew Eurytus, hy darting an Oak at him. Chrjus was flain 7 
 Hecate, and Polybotes ſtying through the Sea, cùme to the Iſle of 
Coos, where Nexrws tearing off Part of the Land, hurPd' it Fark 
b— 20 and 'form'd the Iffe of Nifyros. Mercury flew Hyp 
Gratian was vanquiſh'd by Diana, Ng the Parc claim thei. | 
Share in the Vi ory, by bye Deſtruction of Agryus and Thoan, 
Even Sinus his Afs my e Braying, contributed to 
put the Giants in Co fon, and compleat their Ruin. During 
this War, of which Ovid has left us a ſhort Deſcription, Pac | 

diſtinguiſh'd herſelf by her Wiſdom, Hercules by his Strength, 
Pan by his Trumpet, which ſtruck a Terror in the Enemy, and | 
Bacchus by his Activity and Courage. Indeed their | Aftftanc e 
was no more than ſeaſonable ; for when the Giants firſt made their 2 
audacious 13 ee the Gods were fo. aſtonifh'd, that they fled | 4 
into Egypt, where they conceal'd theniſelves in various Shapes. | 
- But-the moſt dieadial of theſe Monſters, and the moſt diffi- 1 
cult to ſubdue, was 7 or Tyþhens ; whom, when he had „ 
almoſt diſcomfited all the Gods, Jupiter purſued to Mount Cau- 4 
2 where he 3 — * bim with his Thunder; but 7 pb 
n him took him Priſoner, and after cutting with his 
f own Sickle the Nerves of his Hands and Feet, threw hien on 
N! Back, carried him into C:/icia, and impriſon'd him in a Cave, 
whence be was deliver d by Mercury, who reſtor d him to his for- '3 
mer Vigour, After this, Joe had a ſecond Engagement with 1 
| Deer, who flying into Sicily, was overwhelm'd by Mount Ta. 
The Giants are repreſented by the Poets as Men of huge Sta-. 
ture and horrible Aſpect, their lower Parts being of a 4 
tine Form. But above all, Dybon, or Hybæus, is deſcrib'd in 
the moſt ſhocking Manner. 4 has given him an dane 
Heads of Dragons utt dreadful Sounds, and having Eyes | 
that darted Fire. He makes him, by Zchidna,' the Father of 
the Dog Orthus, of Cerberus, Hydra, Chimera, Sphinx, the * 
mean Lion, the Heperian Dragon, and of Storms and Tempeſts. | 1 
. Hiſtorians ſay Typhæus was the Brother of O/fris King o Eg) A 
who, in the Abſence of this Monarch, form'd a Oonſpiracy ti 
dethrone him at his Return, for wich End he invited to 4 1 
' Feaſt, at the Concluſion of which, a Cheſt of exquiſite Work 
 manſhi mp was brought. in, and offer d to him who lying down i 1 
it ſhould be found to fit it beſt. Ou not di the Coo 
trivance, had no 25 got in but the Lid was clos'd A 
- and the unhapp thrown into the Mig. . his Sac ; 
to revenge the 32 of her beloy'd Huſband, rais d an Army 
the Command of which ſhe gave to her Son Orus, who aft 
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_— 0 . Hu rasx S 13 | 
lerculs Ol zquiſhing the Uſurper, put him to Death. — 2 the Eg 
ain by , who deteſted his Memory, painted him in their Hiero- 
Ile of ll phic CharaRers in fo frightful a Manner. The he Kerpents 
42 * = iplicity of his Arms denoted bis Power: The ts 
tus, þ Wh form'd his Heads fignify'd his Addreſs and Cunning: The 
ate codile Scales which cover'd his Body expreſs d his rele 
3 Diſſimulation; and the _ of the Gods into E 
red to| yd the Precautions taken by t e great Men to ſhelter t 
1 des from his Fury and Reſentment. 
t is eaſy in this Story of the Giants to trace the Moſaic Hi 
ne "0 which informs us how the Earth was afflicted with Men 
and ncommon Stature and great Wickedneſs. The Tradition 
Hane he Tower of Babel, and the Defeat of that impious Deſign, 
de theirl 3 nt naturally give. Riſe to the Attempt, of theſe Monſters, to 
iey fled | 9 It the Skies and make War on the Gods. 
hapes. | I zut there is another Explication of this Fable, which Gs 
ſt diffi. 2 h more rational and curious. Am the Names of = 
he had ts we find. thoſe of Briurtu (1), Rezchus (2), Othus 
nt Cau-l 1 alle, (4 , Porphyrion , Encelagus (6), and Mimas (7). 
ET 1 literal Signification of theſe leads us to the Senſe of the Alle- 
with his Y, which was deſign d to point out the fatal uences of 
bien on Flood, and the ders le Changes it introduced with Re- 
a Cave, d to. the Face of Nature. This is further confirm'd by their 
his for- K | dition, that their Ori r nem the Giants, and that Orus 
ent with on, in particular, ſtopp'd the Purſuit of Rachus by appear- 
before him in the Form + a Lion. By which they meant, 
N „chat induſtrious rays had no Way of ſecurin Ares 
£ the bad Effects 2 which rought on 
annual Inundation, but by exactly obſerving the Sun's En- 
ce into Leo, and then retiring to the high Grounds, to wait 
going off of the Waters. | 
may not be improper to add, that from the Blood of the 
7 defeated by bn” * produc'd 9 * Kinds 
eenomous Creatures 


) A Serenity; and Flirewn wy ts wth Temper of 
Air deſtroy i 

) From Revach, the Winds. 

From Onitta, or Orbus, the Times, to upity the Viciffitude of Seafons, 

10 4 1 Wag. Em, or Epbi, Clouds; and Alta, Darkneſs, i. e, dark gloomy 


x b) Prom Phe, to break, comes Pharpher, to rate minu : To de- 
F the general Diflolution of the — 2 — * 

5) From Enceled, violent Springs or Torrents, | 

) From Maim, great and heavy Rains, Now all theſe were 8 
, and unknown * the 1. See La * Hiſtory of the Hea- 
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CHAP. XII. 


of Janys. 


_ H E. 8 between Saturn and 1 renders the 
Account of the Latter a proper Supplement to the Hiſ- 
tory of the former. Writers vary as to the Birth of this Deity 
ſome making him the Son of Cælus and Hecate, others the Off- 
ſpring of poll, by Creuſa Daughter of Erifheus, of Athens, 
Hefod is filent about him in his Theogony, and indeed Janus was a 
God little known. to the Greeks. ccording to Cato, he was a 
Scythian Prince, who. at ir Head of a victorious Army, fub- 
dued and depopulated Jaly.,. But the moſt probable Opinion is 
that he was an Etrurian 9 and one of the earlieſt Monarchs 
of that Country, which he overn'd with great Wiſdom, a w_ 
ing to the Teſtimony of Plutarch, who fas, whateyer 
whether a King or a God, he was a great Politician, who * 
per d the Manners of his Subjects, and taught them Civility, 
on which Account he was regarded : as. the God of Peace, and 
* neyer. invoked during the Time of War.“ The Raman, held 
him i in peculiar Yengragion: way 

From Fabius Pidiyr, onę of the oldeſt. Roman Hiſtorians, we 
19 that the ae 675 firſt N kk this 77 

g..to 1 be V 125 to ſo Corn, and to make Bread 1 
1 Sat be frſt rais d Temples and. Altars to the Gods, Who 
were PEP worſhipp'd in Groves. We,. e mention 'd 
Saturn, as the Intrgducer of theſe Arts into ah Where Janus 
aſſociated him into; a Share of 185 Power. Some {ay he was 
married to the youngeſt Pea, the Goddeſs of Fi ire z. others 
make his Wife the ſs Carna, or Carma ( 

It is certain that he early obtain d divine! onours at Rome, 
where Numa Pompilius inſtituted an annual Feſtiyal to him in 
2272. 3 8 F 5 Exerciſes. 1 
und Tatiut ha re ere a Temple Occafio 
the Unen of the Romans with the Sab "Tore eu . 

mould be open'd in Time of War, and ſhut in Time of Peace 

„ which happen'd but thfice for ſeyeral Centuries.” 1. In the 
1 * of Numa, 2 the Zee e. wy Balbus, el 

DE. anlius \Torquatus » By — > r the mean 0 
nate and ReduBtion of De. 


ase 3 Ot wh e ne Gil Par 
| a 12 a healthy Conſtitution of Body | 


09) Hence Janus took the Names TE and Claus. 


Tb HAT AIM Gops: | 21 
Janus was the God who preſided over all new Undertakimgs. 
Hence in all Sacrifices the Hrſt Libations of Wine and Wheat 
were offered to him, as likew/iſe all Prayers were prefac'd\with a 
ſhort Addreſs to him. The liar Offerings at his Feſtival 
were Cakes of new Meal and Salt, with new Wine and Fran- 
kincenſe (10). Then all Artificers and Tradeſmen began their 
Works, and the Roman Conſuls for the Ne Year-lolemnly 
enter d on their Office. All Quarrels were laid aſide, 2 
Pains were: made, and the op concluded with Joy” and 
ith. 
Janus was -veprefeitted: with two Faces, andealÞd" | 
Biceps, and Didymeus; as forming another of Him if on 
the-Diſc of the Moon, and looking to the p gy: proach- 
ing Year ; with Keys, as opening and ſhutting up (1). 
He is faid to have regulated the Months, — SF i h is 
diſtinguiſh'd by his Name, as the firſt Day of Month was 
alſo facred to him. He was therefolo ſeated in the Center of 
Af Altars; and had on his Hands Figures to the Amount of 
Fn. in a Year, Sometimes his Image had four Baces, to ex- 
the four Seaſons of the Year over which he pieſided. 
Tposgh 9 e y a Roman Deit „ver it is among! 
= Egyptians we mult ſeek for the true E nation of hv 
Aber Nation v reſented the Op of their Solar Vear 
by an Ima , with a Key it its Hand, and +wp-'Faces;' one old 
and the o pg ify or mark the. d and new Year. 
| Eo Fer e ber Head, who is uſually draw near 
anut, leaves no Doubt but chat the Symbol of his Was 
0 from that People. The Reader, 2 gall this 
ther, will reaſonably conclude, that by chis Figure cou d 
be intended the San, e cher Year.” . 
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CHAP. XII. en 
07 the Elder bo Vd or CyzzLz theWifa Stute 


T is ; highly neceſſary, in claſſin the Heathen Diginities, to 
17 diſtinguiſh between this Goddess who is alſo calld Rhea 
and Ops, from another Fate their Daughter, becauſe the dens 

No ben . 
Ti diet and ſuppoſe P A - 
pay, 53 85 ts Oi, an Sac Rees, Play apron, hr ou 7 
only ſays it was not uſed in the Time ofthe Wy 
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have been faulty in confounding them, and aſcribing the Att. 
butes and Actions of the one to the other... f 
| - — elder Veſta, commonly call'd Effia by the Greeks, was the 
| hter of Cælus and Terra, and married to her Brother Saturn, 
. "to — — ſhe' bore a numerous Offspring. She had a Multi- 
plicity of. Names beſides, of which the principal were Cybele, 
an Mater, or the great Mother of the Gods; and Bona Dea, 
good Goddeſs, c. Under different Characters ſhe had 
different Repreſentations, and different Sacnfices. - - 
Vefta is generally repreſented upon ancient Coins ſitting, tho 
2 — oc with a lighted Torch in one Hand, and a 
ere in 
3 the Character of C Ybele ſhe makes a more magnificent 
Appearance, being ſeated on a lofty Chariot drawn by Lions, 
crown'd with Towers, and having a Key extended in her Hand. 
Some indeed make the Phrygian Cybele a different Perſon from 
TL To They ſay ſhe was the Daughter of Mzoxes an antient King 
of Phrygia and Dyndima, and that her Mother, for fome Reaſons, 
expos'd her on Mount Cybelas, where ſhe was nonriſh'd by Li- 
ons. Her TRI afterwards own'd her, and ſhe fell in — | 
—— Atys, by whom conceiving, her Father caus'd her Lover to 
> ger his Body thrown to the wild Beaſts; Cybele upon 
12 8 ran mad, and eld the Woods with her Lamentations. 
Soon after a Plague and Famine laying waſte the Country, the 
Oracle was conſulted, who adviſed them to wy Ao with ns 
Pomp, and to — Cybele as a Goddeſs. 3 
eerected a Temple to = Honour at Peſfnxs,” and plac'd 22 at 
her Feet, to denote her educated by theſe Animals. 
Ovid relates the Story a little more in the marvellous Way; 
Au was a Boy fo call'd by Cybele, whom ſhe appointed but to pre- 
ſide in her = en . him inviolate 2 haſtity; but Fe 
Youth happenin forge fis Vow, in Reſentment the Goddefs 
deprived Hom of him of his pr es: But at laſt pitying his Miſery, ſhe 
turn'd him into a Pine Te, which, as well as the Box, was held 
_ facred to ber. The Animal commonly ſacrificed to  Cybele, ** 
the Sow, on Account of its Fæcundity⸗ 
The prieſts of this Deity were the Corybantes, Curetes, Wei, 
"Daeyli and Telchiies, who in their myſtical Rites made great 
of Cymbals and other Inſtruments of Braſs, attended with 
træavagant Cries and Howlings. They ſacrificed fitting on the 
Earth, and offer'd only the Hearts of the Victims. 
The Goddeſs Cybele was unknown to the Roman; till the Time 
' of Hannibal, when conſulting the $ybilline. Oracles, they found 
. that formidable Enemy could not Io expell'd till they ſent for the 
Leas Mother to Rome. Attalus then King of 22 at the 


Requeſt 
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Requeſt of their Embaſſadors, ſent her om which was of 
— But the Veſſel which carried it arrivin 5 in the T 3 was 
miraculouſly ſtopp d, till Claudia, one of the efal-Virgins, drew | 
it aſhore with her Girdle. 
This Ye/ta, to whom the living Planie vas ſacred, is the . 
with the Zgypri 2 and repreſented the pure Aalen 
ing, Fa an Yong all Things. Their Expr — 
and Attributes are She was confiler'd as the Cauſe of 
Generation arid Motion. The Parent of all the Luminaries, and 
is corifounded with Nature and the World. She obtain'd the 
Name of Ef;a, as. being the Life or Eſſence of all Things (2). 
As to the Prieſts of Cybele, the Corybantes, Curetes, 2 
are of the ſame Origin inal. Crete was a Colony of the Z 
conſiſting of three S Claſſes of People. 1. The Corybantes 75 
Prieſts (a). 2. The Curetes, (4) or Huſbandmen, and Inhabi- 
tants of Towns. 3. The Dadyli G0 or Artificers, and labour- 
ing Poor. All which Names are o Egypt % Derivation: |. 
Cybele was honour'd at Rome by the Title of Bana Dea, or good 
Goddeſs. But this Devotion — only paid her by the Matrons, 
and the Rites were celebrated in ſo ſecret a Manner, that it was 
no leſs than Death for any Man to be preſent at the Aﬀembly 
(6). Ae x, they were calPd Opertoria. 
The Roman 1 and Shepherds worſhi Cybels or Fob, 
by the Title of Magna Poles, 8. or the Goddeſs of 4s ttle and Pa- 
ſtures. Her eilt was in April, at which Time they purity'd 
their Flocks and Herds with the Fumes-of R „Laurel, and » 
+ Sulphur, offer'd Sacrifices of Milk and Millet C and con- 
cluded the Ceremony by dancing round Straw-Fires. Theſe - 
annual Feaſts were calbd Palilia, and were the ſame with the 
Diete 5 tie of the Greeks, and probably. of Phoenician or Egyp- 
tan 
The great Feſtival of 0 ele calbd Megale . was alyays 6 cele- 
brated - April, and el e . at N 1 


a HR 


(2) Plats in Crstylo. b $11 278 SA . Li | 

(3) From rd ria ap PIERS 475 

| (4) Prom Kane's Ciry'or Paw, cords the üs al ee to geh the | 
itants. 


(5) From dac, 3: and tor a Migra Hence our ultima Tue. 
The Greeks for 1 Reaſon Aide he Fingers Ben, I they 1 1 N 
Inſtruments of Labour. Nats lf ; 
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(6) So we learn ftom T:bullus, Eclogue VI, 
Honig maribuz- non adeunda Dex. ol QI 
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JOLLECTED Fire is che Offspring of A7ther, Hence 
we have another Vea, ſaid to be the Daughter of the 
other, by Saturn, or Time, and the Siſter of Ceres, June, Plato, 
Neptune, and Topiter. She was {6 fond of a. ſingle, Life, that 
when her Brother Jupiter aſcended the Throne, and offer'd to 
rant whatever ſhe aſk'd, ſhe defir'd only the Preſervation. of 
Virginity, and that ſhe might have the firſt Oblation in all 
Sacrifices (7), Which ſhe obtained. According to La#antius, 
the Chaſtity of Vefta is meant to expreſs the-Nature of Fire, 
which is [incapable of Mixture, producing nothing, but con- 
verting all Things into itſelf ON * 
.- Nama Pompilius, the great Founder of Religion ee 
Romans,. is ſaid firſt to have reſtor'd the antient Rites and Wor. 
ſhip of this Goddeſs, to whom he erected a circular Temple, 
wich in ſucceeding Ages, was much imbellifiyd, - He alſo ap- 
inted four Prieſteſſes to be choſen. out of the nobleſt Families 
Rene, and -of ſpotleſs Character, whoſe Office was to attend 
the facred Fire kept continually burning near her altar. 'Theſc 
Feftal-Virgins continued in their Charge for thirty "Years, an 
had very n anner d to their.Dignity, This Fire 
was annually renew'd, with great Ceremony, from the Rays of 
the Sun, on the Kalends of March. It was preſerw'd in Earthen 
Pots ſuſpended in the Air, and eſteem'd fo ſucred, that if by any 
Misfortune it became extinguiſh'd (as happen'd once,) a Ceſſa- 
tion enſued from all Buſineſs, till they had expiated the Prodigy. 
If this Accident appear'd owing to the Neglect of the Vefal;, hy 
were ſeverely puniſhed ; and if they violated their Vow of Cha- 
—_ they were interr'd ali. Seed ah vant ark 
Vefla was the Goddeſs of Fire, the Romans. had no Images 
nin her Temple to repreſent her, the Reaſon, of which we learn in 
Ovid (8). Vet as the was the Guardian of Houſes or Hearths 


; (7) Tris « Queſtion if this Privilegs did not rather belong to the elder ch. 
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No Image Veſta's Semblance can expreſs, 
Fire is too ſubtile to admit of Dreſs, oy 
(9), her 0 
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her Image vas uſually plac'd in the Porch or Entry, and a daily 
Sacrifice offer d her (g) . t ee od ee 

It is certain nothing could be a ſtronger or more lively Symbol 
of the Supreme Being, than Fire. Accordingly we find this 
Emblem in early Uſe throughout all the . The Perfians' © 
held it in Veneration long before Zoroafter, who, in the Reign 
of Darius Hyſta/pes' reduced the Worſhip of it to a certain Plan. 
The Prytanei of the Greeks were perpetual and holy Fires. We | 
find Ancas bringing with him to Izaly his Penarer (or Houſhold q 
Gods) the Palladium and the /acred Fire. The Yefta'of the Etru- . 
rians, Sabines, and Romans, was the ſame. To 
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E come now to the great King, or. Maſter of the Gods, 4 
; This Deity was the Son of Saturn, and Rhea, or Vaſta, We 
at leaſt this is that Jupiter to whom the Actions of all the others 
were chiefly aſcrib d. For there were ſo many Princes calld by 
his Name, that it ſeems to have been a common Appellation in 
early Times for a powerful or victorious Prince (100. The moſt 
conſiderable of theſe was certainly the Cretan Jove above- men- 
tion'd, of whoſe Education we have very various Accounts, as 
well as the Place of his Birth. The Maſcnians pretended to 
ſhow in the Neighbourhood of their City a Fountain call'd Cin 
Hara, where Jupiter was educated by the Nymphs Irbam and 
Neda, others ſay he was born at Thebes in Bæotia; but the moſt 
general and receiv d Opinion is, that he was brought up near 
Mount Ida in Crete. Virgil tells us he was fed by the Bees, out 3 
of Gratitude for which he changed them from an Iron to a gol- 
den Colour. Some ſay his Nurſes were Amaltbera and Meliſſa, 
Daughters of Meli/ſeus King of Crete," who gave him Goats Milk 
and ; others, that Amaltbæa was the Name of the Goat 
that nurſed him, whoſe Horn he preſented to thoſe Princeſſes with 
this Privilege annexed; that whoever poſſeſſed it ſhould immedi- 
ately have whatever they deſired; whence it came to becall'd the 
Horn of Plenty. Aſter this the Goat dying, upiter plac'd her 
amongſt the Stars, and by the Advice of 7 hemis cover'd his 
(9) Hence the Word . Yefibulwm, for a Porch or Entry; and the Romans _ 
call d their round Tables Ve, as the Greeks us'd the common Word Rg 
to ſignify Chimneys and Altars. "1 | 3 
(10) Ferro reckon'd up 300 Jupiters, and each Nation ſeems to have had 
one peguliar to itſelf, I Tate? fl of; i 8 
Y ; 'E Shield 
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Shield with her Skin to ſtrike Terror in the Giants, whence it 
abtain!d the Name of git. According to others, he and his 
Siſter Juno ſuck'd the Breaſts. of Fortune. Some alledge. his 
Mother * — ſuckled him; ſome, that he was fed, by wild Pige- 
ons, who brought him Ambrofiatfrom Oceanus, and by an Eagle, 

who carried Neckar in his Beak from a ſteep Rock; in Recom- 
_ of which Services; he made the former the Fore-tellers of 
Winter and Summer, and gãve the latter the Reward of Immor- 
tality, and the Office of bearing his Thunder. In ſhort, the 
Nymphs and the Bears claim a Share in the Honour of his Edu- 
cation, nor is it yet decided which has the beſt Title to it. 
Let us now come to the Actions of Jupiter. The firſt, and 
indeed the moſt memorable of his 9 was his Expedition 
; ”__ the Titans, for his Father's Deliverance and Reſtoration, 

of which we have already ſpoken under the Article of Saturn. 
After this he dethroned his Father, and having poſſeſs d himſelf 
of his Throne, was acknowledg'd by all the Gods in Quality of 
their ſupreme Apollo, himſelf crownd with Laurel, and rob'd 
with Purple, condeſcended to ſing his Praiſes to his Lyre. Her- 
- _ cules, in order to perpetuate the Memory of his Triumphs, in- 

ſtituted the Olympic Games, where it is faid that Phæbas carried 
off the firſt Prize, by overcoming Mercury at the Race. After 
this, Jupiter being fully ſettled, divided his Dominions with his 
Brothers Neptune and Pluto, as will be ſhewn-ur the Sequel. | 
Jupiter, however, is thought to uſe his Power in a "little too 
tyrannical a Manner, for which we find Jun, Neptune, and Pallas 
conſpir d againft, and actually ſeiz d, his Perſon; - But the Gi⸗- 
ants Cortus, Gyges and Briareus, who were then his Guards, and 
whom Thetis call'd to his Aſſiſtance, ſet him at Liberty. How 
theſe Giants, with others of their Race, | afterwards” revolted 
againſt him, and were overthrown, has been already mention*d 


The Story of Lycaon is-not the leaſt diſtinguiſtüng of his/ARt- 
ons. Hearing of the prevailing Wickedneſs of Mankind, Fov: 
deſcended to Earth, and arriving at the Palace of this Monarch, 
King of Arcadia, declar'd who he was, on which. the People pre- 
par'd Sacrifices, and the other Honours due to him. But Zycaon, 
both impious and incredulous, kill'd one of his Domeſticks, and 
- ferved up the Fleſh dreſs'd at the Entertainment he gave the 
God, who deteſting ſuch horrid Inhumanity, immediately con- 
fum' d the Palace with Lightening, and turn'd the Barbarian into 
a Wolf. Owid has related this Story with his uſual Art. 

But as Ambition, when arriv'd at the Height of its Wishes, 
ſeldom ſtrictly adheres to the Rules of Moderation, ſo the Air of 
a Court is always in a peculiar Manner fatal to Virtue. If ol 
Nie g Monarc 
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Monarch deſerv'd the Character of encouragin raging Gallintry by 
his Example, it was certainly Jupiter, w urs are as 
numberleſs as the Metamorphoſes he — to accompliſh 
them, and have afforded an extenſive Field of Deſcription. to 
the Poets and Painters, both antient and modern. 

ter had ſeveral Wives, Merit, or Prudence, his firſt, he * 


44 have devour'd, when —_ Child, by which himſelf | 


becoming pregnant, Minerva iflued out of his Head adult and 
completely arm*d. His ſecond was Them, or Fuftice, by whom 


he had the Hours, meaning the Regulation of Time, Eunomia or 


Good Order, Diche or Law, Eirene or Peace and the Deftinies. He 
alſo married Juno, his Siſter, whom it is reported he deceived 
under the Form of a Cuckoo, who, to ſhun the Violence of a 
Storm, fled for Shelter to her Lap (1). She bore to him Hebe, 
Mars, Latina and Vulcan. By Eurynome he had the three Graces; 
by Ceres, Proſerpine; by Mnemo/yne, the nine Muſes; ; by Latona, 
Apollo and Diana; by Maia, Mercury. 

Of his Intrigues we have a. 1 curious Detail. One of 


his firſt Miſtreſſes was Califo hter of Lycaon, one of 


the Nymphs of Diana. To — her, he aſſum'd the Form of 
the ſs of Chaſtity, and ſucceeded wa as to make the 
Virgin violate her Vow. But her Diſgrace . reveaPd, as 
ſhe was bathing with her Patroneſs, the — ty not only 
diſgrac'd her, but (z) turn'd her into a Bear. e, in Com- 
pn to her Puniſhment and Sufferings, rais'd her to a Con- 
ellation in the Heavens (3). Califo, however, lefta Son call'd 
Arcas, who having inſtructed the 2 ant in Tillage and the 
Social Arts, they from him took the N 
after his Death e was by his divine Father, allotted alſo 0 2 
Seat in the Skies. 
T hbere is ſcarce any Form which Jupiter did ate ee TAG 
or other aſſume to gratify his Defires. Under the Figure of a 
Satyr he violated Auriope the Wife of Lycus King of Thebes, by 


whom he had two Sons, Zethus and . In the Reſem- 


blance of a Swan he corrupted Leda the Spouſe of Tyndarz, 


King of Laconia, Under the Appearance of a white Bull he 


carried off Europa, — * of Agenor King of Phenicia, into 
Crete, where he enjoy d In the Shape of an Eagle he ſur- 


eu ris'd Afteria the Panphter of Cæus, bore her away in his 
e nen her Modeſty. . the ſame guiſe, 


(x) At a Movritdin-aar Corizeh, thence card c 

2) Some ſay it was Funo turm d her into that Animal. 

. (3) Call d Urſa Major by the Latins, and Helice by the Greeks. 
WY Thi Uſe Mine of the Latins, and u of the Greeks, 
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he ſeiz d the beauteous Ganymede Son of Tros, as he was hunting 
on Mount da, and rais'd him to the joint Functions of his Cup- 
bearer and Catamite. LG: | 
It was indeed difficult to eſcape the Purſuits of a God, - who by 
his unlimited Power made all Nature ſubſervient to his Purpoſes. 
Of this we have a remarkable Inſtance in Danae, whoſe Father, 
Acriſſus, jealous of her Conduct, had ſecured her in 4 Brazen 
Tower; but Jupiter deſcending in a golden Shower, found 
Means to elude all the Vigilance of her Keepers. He found 
Means to inflame gina the Daughter of AZ/opus, King of Be- 
otia, in the Similitude of a lambent Fire, and then carried her 
from Epidaurus to a deſert Iſle call'd OEnope, to which ſhe gave 
Her own Name (5). Chrtoris, a fair Virgin of They, he de- 
bauch'd in the Shape of an Ant; but to corrupt Alrmena the 
Wife of Amphytrion, he was oblig'd to aſſume the Form of her 
Huſband, under which the fair one deceiv'd, innocently yielded 
to his Deſires. By Thalia he had two'Sons, called the Pallacz, 
and two. by Protogenia, wiz. /Ethlius the Father of Endymion, 
and Fpaphus the Founder of Memphis in Egypt, and Father of 
Libya, who gave her Name to the Continent of Africk. Electra 
bore him Dardanxus, Laodamia, Sarpedon and Argus, Fodama Deu- 
calion, with many others too tedious to enumerate though men- 
tion'd by the Poets. - | | 
It is very evident that moſt, if not all the Stories relating to 
the Amours of the Gods, were invented by their reſpective 
'Prieſts, to cover their Corruption or Debauchery. Of which 
this'of Danae ſeems at leaſt a palpable Inſtance, and may ſerve 
to give ſome Idea of the reſt: Acriſius was inform'd by an Ora- 
cle, that bis Grandſon would one Day deprive: him of his 
Crown and Life; on which he ſhut up his Daughter Danas in a 
Brazen Tower of the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, the Prieſts of 
which Oracle probably gave him this Information, with no other 
View than to — their Scheme, which. tended to gratify the 
Luſt of Præteus the King's Brother, who being let through the 
Roof, pretending to be Jupiter, and throwing large Quantities 
of Gold amongſt her Domeſticks, abtain'd his Wiſhes, . 
Two particular Adventures of his are too remarkable to be 
paſs'd in Silence. He had deluded by his Arts Semele Daughter 
pf Cadmus, King of Thebes, who proved with Child. Faro hear- 
ing of it, and intent on Revenge, under the Diſguiſe of Ber, 
Nurſe to the Princeſs, was admitted to her Preſence, and artſully 
inſinuating to her that ſhe might not be deceiv'd in her Lover, 
ſhe advis'd her the next Time he viſited her, to requeſt as a 


(5) The Iſle of Ægęina in the Arckipelogs. 4 
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Proof of his Love, that ſhe might ſee him in the ſame Majeſty | 
with which he embraced June. Jupiter granted, not without 
ReluRance, a Favour he knew would be ſo fatal to his Milſtrels. 
The unhappy Fair-one unable to bear the dazzling Effulgence 
d in the Flames, and with her, her Offspring muſt have 
ne ſo too if the God had not taken it cut nd dd 
his Thigh, where it lay the full Time, when he cape into the 
World and was named Bacchus. 
Jupiter next fell enamour'd with. Io the Daughter of n 
and, as ſome ſay, the Prieſteſs of Juno; having one Day met 
this Virgin returning from her Father's Grotto, he Ty + pn 
to ſeduce her, to an adjacent Foreſt ; but the Nym 
Embraces, he involv'd her in fo thick a Miſt, — Re 101 
bo ſo that he eaſily overtook and enjoy'd her. Juno, — 


ouſy al her watchful, miſſing her Huſband, and 
2 — Poder on the Earth, * lefoenuted, diſpelPd - 


the Cloud, and had certainly diſcover'd the Intrigue, had not 
Jupiter ſuddenly transform'd Jo into a white Heifer. Tune pleas'd 
with the Beauty of the Animal, begg'd her, and to allay her 
Lear he was oblig'd to yield her up. The Goddeſs imme- 
gave her in Charge to Argus, who had a hundred Eyes, 
— which only flept Lb Tune. Her Lover pitying the Mi- 
ſery of Jo in ſo ſtrift a Confinement, ſent Mercury down diſguis d 


like a Shepherd, who with his Flute chard'd.. Argus to fleep, 
ſeal'd his Eyes with his Caduceus or Rod, and chan cut off bis 
Head. Juno, in regard to his Memory, plac'd his Eyes in the 


Tail of the Peacock, a Bird ſacred to her, and then turning her 
Rage againſt io, ſent the Frier to purſue her Where ever ſne 
went (1) 3 ſo that the wretched Fugitive weary of Life, implor d 
Jove to — her Miſery. Accordingly tho God intreats his Spouſe 
to ſnew her Compaſſion, fwearing by Styx never to give her 
further Cauſe of Jealouſy. Jun on this becomes appeas d, and 
Jo being reſtor'd to her former ue is worin in Egype 
by the Name of l.. 

The Fable of Ie and Argue is certainly of Eg yptian Birth, and 


the true Mythology is this: The Art of weaving firſt invented 
in Egypt, was by the Colonies of that Nation carried to Greece 
and Cholcis, where it was practiſed with this Difference, that the 


n for working were varied in each e according to 


(1) Dr, King relates this Sto y a little differently. . To purſued by Tiffphone, 
(one of the Furies) fell into the Sea, and was carried firit to the Thracian 
Boſpborus, and thence into Egypt, where the Monſter ſtill purſuing her, was 
repel” d by the Mile. After t s ſhe was deify d by 2 c. and appointed 
to preſide over Winds and Naviuin, It is eaſy to ſee this agrees better 


the - 


with the „ Mythology, 
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the Looms buſy.” Now the /e, which pointed out the Nenmmæ 
an 
Horus or Figure expreſſive of the Labour peculiar to the Seaſon. 


% 


the Nature of the Climate. The Months: of February, March, 
2 May they employ'd in Eg ypt in cultivating their Lands; 
whereas theſe bein Winter Months with the Greciant, they kept 


or Monthly Feſtivals in Egypt, was always attended with 


Thus the Horus of the weaving Months was a little Figure ſtuck 
over with Eyes, to denote the many Lights neceſſary for work- 
ing by Night. This Image'was'call'd Argos (2), to ſignify his 
Intention. Now the vernal s being depicted with the Head 
of a Heifer, to exemplify the Fertility and Pleaſantneſs of Egypt 
on the Sun's Entrance into Taurus, at the Approach of Winter 
ſhe quitted this Form, and ſo was faid to be taken into Cuſtody 
of Argos, from whom ſhe was next Seaſon delivet'd, by the 
Horus repreſenting Anubis, Et Mercury) that is the riſing of the 
Dog-Star. The taking theſe Symbolical Repreſentations, in a 


literal Senſe, gave Riſe to the Fable. 


It is no Wonder if the Number of Jupiters Gallantries made 


him the Subject of Deteſtation among the primitive Chriſtians, 


as well as the Ridicule of the wiſer amongſt the Heathens. 
Tertullian obſerves with Judgment, That it was no way ſtrange 
* to ſee all Ranks fo debauched, when they were encouraged in 
<« the moſt infamous Crimes by the Example of thoſe: th 
«© worſhipp'd, and from whom they were to expect — 
* and Puniſhments.” Lucian in his Dialogues introduces Mo- 
mus 2 rallying Jove with regard to his amorous  Meta- 
morphoſes. 1 have often trembled for you, ſays he, Leaſt 
« when you a d like a Bull, they ſhould have carried you 
«© to the Shambles, or clapp'd you in the Plough ;/ had a Gold- 
te ſmith catch'd you when you viſited Danae, he would have 
«©: melted down your Godſhip in his Crucible. Or when you 
„ conrted Lada like a Swan, what if her Father had put you on 
b rom ane ent Sd 1 
Jupiter had a Multiplicity of Names, either from the Places 
where he was worſhipp'd, or the Attributes aſcrib'd to him. He 
had the Epithets of Xeniut, or the Hoſpitable; Eliciut on ac- 
count of his Goodneſs and Clemency; and Dodonæus on 'Ac- 
count of the oracular Grove at Dodona, conſecrated to him, 
and famous thro? all Gars. 
Amongſt the Remans he had the Apellations of optimus ma- 


mas, on Account of his Beneficence and Power: Alnus, from 


() From Aygoth, or Argos, Weaver's Work ; whence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their Egyor, Opie, or a Work. Hence the Iſle of Amorgaz, one of 
the Areas Iſles, derives its Name from Am, Mother; and Orgin, Weavers, 


or the Mother or Colony of Wearers, being firſt planted from Egypt. hi 
4 ; 18 
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his cheriſhin all Things; Stabilitor, from his ſupporting the 
World; Opi! * ulator Ebb his helping the diſtreſs'd ; 9 
his ſuſpen ing the Flight of the Romans at the Prayer of Romulus ; 
and Predator on Account of Part of the Pl under being ſacred to 
him in all Victories. From his Temple at the Capitol, on = the 
Tarpeian Rock, he was calld Capitolinus and 7. A 

a Roman King or General flow ah Enemy of Quality, 
the Spoils were offered to him by the Name of Fererrius. 

The Reign of Jupiter, having not been ſo agreeable to his 
Sudjects as that of Saturu, gave Occaſion to the Notion of the 
S1Lver Ace; by which'is meant an Age inferior in Happineſs 
to that which preceded, tho? fuperior to thoſe which follow'd.' 

This Father of Gods and Men is commonly figur'd as a maje- 
ſtic Man with a Beard, — In his left Hand he Rolds a 
Vidory, and his Rig ht-Hand the Thunder. At his Feet 
an Eagle with his Wings diſplay The Greeks calbd him Zia 
and Ala as the Cauſe of Life (3), the Romans, n, b. e J- 
Vans pater, the afliſting Father. 

The Heathens had amongſt their Deities different | 
tatives of the ſame N What Ya, or the Idæam Mother, 
was to the Phrygians, in to the Zeyptians ; the ſame was 
Jupiter to the Greeks and Romans, the A cow Symbol of tber. 
So the Author of the Life of Homer, fuppos'd to be the Elder 
Dionyſius 8 and the Poet himſelf (4). 80 2 
as quoted by Cicero ( tre 11 
Lo, the bri eav' oy which All invoke as Jeet 
and Euripides (6). 

WP the ſublime pane, gt 
The boundleſs tber, which enfolds this Ball, 
That hold for Jove, the God fupreme o'er All! KY 


Jo conclude with the Words of Orphens3 © Fowe is o 
tent, he is the Firſt and the Laſt; ee 
* the Giver of All Things; the, Foundation of the Earth a 
Starry Heavens: He is both Male and Female, and 1 
„ Tapiter eee * and the Siri of a 
10 Things.“ _ 
(3) Plato in Cray, Wi det by: 
(4) Zed; qi d dd, Teurisw n' Toge/s x2 * Vegas det; 
Zu, ie * &;a000 4 tvgu) iv aig xi ridiance. | 
Opuſc, Mytholog. p. WI ga7s 
Invuocant omnes Jovem. 
8 ure ar faſum, n tber, 
Rh Fn bes Gm 1 5 Zero n 5 
7 / 
4 Cicero de Nat. Deorum, b 1 
CHAP. 
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FT UN © the Siſter and Conſort of Jupiter, was on that Ac: 
count ſtyl'd the Queen of Heaven, and indeed we find her 
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in the Poets ſupporting” that -Dignity with an Ambition and fr 
Pride ſuitable on the Rank nee rit 
Though the Poetical Hiſtorians agree ſhe came into the World da 
at a Birth with her Huſband, yet they differ as to the Place, D: 
ſome placing her Nativity at Argos, others at Samos near the thi 
River #s. Some ſay ſhe was nurs'd by Exbæa, Porſymna, 
and Area, Daughters of the River -4/terion; others by the ſel 
Nymphs of the Ocean. Otes, an antient Poet, tells us ſhe was Ac 
educated by the Horæ or Hours And Homer aſſigns this Poſt to * 
Oceanus and Tethys themſelves. e eee wil? in pt; Hi 
It is faid that this Goddeſs, by bathing annually in the Foun- Pe 
tain of Canatho near Argos, renew'd her Virginity. The Places 75 
where ſhe was 1 honour'd were Sparta, 3 and 0 
2 At this Place the Sacrifice offer d to her con of 100 1 
k _— F F a ; | 4 | a | 
Jus in a peculiar Manner preſided over Marriage and Child- Pe 
birth ; on the firſt Occaſion, in facrificing to her, the Gall of | 
the Victim was always thrown behind the Altar, to denote no fi 
Spleen ſhould ſubſiſt between married Perſons. Women were of 
peculiarly thought to be under her Protection, of whom every el 
one had her Juno, as every Man had his Guardian Genius, th 
Numa order'd, that if any unchaſte Woman ſhould approach Ut 
her Temple, ſhe ſhould offer a Female Lamb to expiate her N 
Offence. ay = 
The Lacedemonians ſtyl'd her Æęgepbaga, from the Goat which Pc 
Hereules ſacrificed to her. At Elis ſhe was calPd' Helma, her th 
Statue being completely arm'd. At Corinth ſhe was term'd th 
Dua, from Buno, who erected a Temple to her there. She m 
*- had another at Exbæa, to which the Emperor Adrian preſented — 
a magnificent Offering, conſiſting of a Crown of Gold, and à he 
purple Mantle embroider'd with the Marriage of Hercules and 0 
Hebe in Silver, and a large Peacock whoſe Body was Gold, and = 
his Tail compos'd of precious Stones reſembling the natural 
SSD: 7215 
Amongſt the Romans, who held her in high Veneratipn, ſhe th 
had a Multiplicity of Names. The chief were Lucina, from her th 
firſt ſhewing the Light to Infants ; Pronuba, becauſe no Matri- y 


age was lawful without previouſly invoking her; W 
An 5 ug 


edt. 
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a from her introducing! the conjugal Yoke; and promoting 
— Union. Date on Account of her bringing 
home the Bride; Unaia from the anointing the Door Poſts at 
that Ceremony. Cinxia from her unlooſing the Virgin-Zone, 
or Girdle; Perfe&a, becauſe Marri 5 completes the Sexes ; 
Opigena and * from her Women in Labour; 
Populeſa, becauſe Procreation peoples the World; and So/pita: 
from her preſerving the Female Sex. She was alſo nam'd Qui- 
ritis or Curitis, from a Spear repreſented inſher Statutes and Me- 
dals; Kalendaris, becauſe of the Sacrifices: offer'd her the firſt 
Day of every Month; and Moncta from her being regarded as 
the Goddeſs of Riches and Wealth. EZ (107 | 
It is ſaid when the Gods fled into Egypt, Juno diſguis'd her 
ſelf in the Form of a White Cow, which Animal was, on that 
Account, thought to be acceptable to her in her Sacrifices. 
Juno, as the Queen of Heaven, preſerv'd a good deal of State. 
Her uſual Attendants. were Terror and Boldneſs, Caffor and 
Pollux, and fourteen Nymphs; but her moſt faithful and inſe- 
arable Companion was Iris the Daughter of Thawmas, who | 
r her — Beauty was repreſented with Wings, borne up- 
on her own Rainbow, to denote her Swiftneſs. She was the 
Meſſenger of Juno, as Mercury was of Jove; and at Death ſe- 
parated the Souls of Women from their corporeal Chains. 
This Goddeſs was not the moſt complaiſant of Wives: We 
find in Homer, that Jupiter was ſometimes oblig'd to make uſe 
enter'd into that famous Conſpiracy againſt him, the ſame Au- 
thor relates that by Way of Puniſhment, ſhe had two Anvils 
tied to her Feet, golden Manacles faſten'd to her Hands, and 
fo was ſuſpended in the Air or Sky, where-ſhe hover'd on Ac- 
count of her Levity,*while all the Deities look'd on without a 
Poſſibility of helping her. By this the Mythologiſts fay is meant 
the Harmony and Coermnexion of the Air with the Earth, and 
the Inability of the Gods to relieve her ſignifies, that no Force, 
human or divine, enn diſſolve the Frame or Texture of the 7 
verſe. According to Pauſanias;' the Temple of Jun at Athens 
had neither Doors nor Roof, to denote that Ju being the Air 
in which we breathe, can be inclos d in no certain bounds. 
The implacable and arrogant Temper of Juno once made her 
abandon her Throne in Heaven and fly into Eubæa. Jupiter in 
vain ſought a Reconciliation, till he conſulted Cuberam King of 
the Plat&ans, then accounted the wiſeſt of Men. By his Advice 
the Goddrefs'd up a magnificerit Image, ſeated it in a Chariot, 
and gave out it was Plate the Daughter of Z/opus whom he 
deſign'd to make His Queen, * upon this reſuming her an- 
£4 5% dient 


\ * 
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tient Jeal +. ttack'd the mock Bride, and by tearing off its 
Ornaments the Deceit, quieted her ill Tumour, 2 was 
glad to make up the Matter with her Huſband. : - 

Though none ever felt her Reſentment” more ſenſidly than 
Hercules, he was indebted to her for-his Immortality; for Pullat 
brought him to Fapiter while an Infant, who, while June was 
aſleep, put him to her Breaſt. But the Goddeſs waking haſtily 
=_ ſome of her Milk falling upon Heaven formed the Milky Way. 
=_ The reſtdropp/'on the Earth, where it made the Eülfef white, 

= which before were of a Saffron Colour. - 
\ Juno is repreſented by Homer as en tir Chariot adorn'd 
12 with precious Stones, the Wheels of Ebony nail'd with Silver, 
and drawn by Horſes with Reins of Gold; but moſt commonly 
ber Car is drawn by Peacocks, her favourite Bird. At Corinth 
0 | ſhe was depicted in her Te e as ſeated on a Throne, crowd, 
1 with a Pomegranat in one Hand, and in the other a 8 
=_ with a Cuckoo at Top. This Statue was of Gold and Ivory. 
That at Hierapolis was ſupported by Lions, and ſo contriv'e as 
to participate of Minerva, Venus, Luna,” Rhta; Dia, Ser ra 
and the Deftinies, according to the different Points in View 
held in one Hand a veopres,* in the other à Diſtaff. Her Head 
was crown'd with Rays and Teer; l the 
8 , 
D As Jupiter is the Arber, Werde the 2 36 Fe- 
male on Account of its Softneſs; and is called ap . 8 
Siſter of the other, to inportehe e ee eee 
a Eat e 22 ee — 
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\ HI 8 3 was the a 800 of Saves mn. 
or Op:-and the Brother of 7 2 7 — — 
* by his Father. Others DEANS 
ſome Shopherds to be brought —— and _ 
| n inſtead) of; him to 
Saturn. Some fay his Nurſe's: eee _ —_— 
was brought up by; bis Siſter Tas 10 


1 Ragan ar Stoict diſpatant, freer mans 
. . peg erer & conjux Javis, ELD HE: amm 
confunctis. narunt aaa can, * * * 22 
Cicero de Nat. Deor, - . II 
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tune had two other Wives, the one 
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e his which that God, he arriv'd 
at the ſupreme Power, aſfign'd him the Sea and che Iflande for | 
his Empire, Others imagine he was Admiral of Saturn's Fleet, 
— —2 e Generaliſſimo of his Forces by 
Sea 
The -fayourite” Wife dl ' Nepruns A 
courted along Time ws no rt. fl re 
interceile for 3 God in 
ment plac d him amidſt the Stars. L e 4 
d Salacia, from the & | 
I ater, the other Veailia, from the Ebbing and Flowing of the 


"Tides. 


tune ia Gd 0. be the firſt Inventor of Horſemanſhip and 
not=Racing. Hence Mzebridates King of Pontus threw Cha- 


— four Horſes into the Sea in Honour of him, and 


the Romans inſtituted Horſe-Races in the Ciren: bis Feſti- 
„ . ee and the Mules 
were adorn'd with Wreaths of Flowers. bly this Idea of 


Neptune aroſe from the famous — between him 4 * 


Minerva, ichen they 


y diſputedwho ſhould give Name to Cecrep: 
The'God e Earth with his Trident prociced « 
Horſe: an . Olive-Ttee, by whack ſhe gain'd the 
Victory, ai the ay Clip ——— — But the 
true Meaning of this Fable is a Ship, not a Horſe; for the Que- 


_ really was, whether the Athenians ſhould apply themſelves 


es ay nn —ͤ— naturally inclined to 
Fit ws ene to fhow Miſtake, by con- 


ain Nene hn pred inthe — 
ever, it — eptune in t 0 
Horſes: For we find in Pha, the moſt antient Writer of di- 
vine Hynins, this Enoomñum of him, That he was the Bene- 

factor of Mankind in beftowing on them Horſes, and 2251 
4 vith Decks reſembling Towers. za 

When Neptune was'expell'd Heaven for his Conſpiracy a 
Jane, he fled with to Laammm King of Troy; but he 
treated them For having employ' d them ir raiſing 


Walls round this! City, in which the Lyre of Hell was highly 


ſerviceable; he paid that Deity divine Honours, whereas he 


miſs \d Neptune anbewarded,: who, in Revenge; ſent a vaſt Sea 


Monſter to. lay waſte the Country, to appeaſe which Zaomedon 
ves bod te expoſe his Dan er Henne. 
On another Occaſion this had a Conteſt with Vulcan and 
Minerva in re to their Skill. The Goddeſs as a Proof of 
ver's rotle'®' K-» Tac and Neptune a Bull ; 
- whence 
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whence that Animal was us'd in the Sacrifices paid him, But it 
is probable, that as the Victim was to be black, the Deſign was 
to point out the raging Quality and Fury of the Sea, over which 
he preſided. CCC ͤ IRA. TITS: 
Neptune fell little ſhort of his Brother Jupiter in Point of Gal. 
lantry. Ovid in his Epiſtles has given a Catalogue of his Miſ- 
treſſes. By Venus he had a Son call'd Zryx, Nor did he aſſume 
leſs different Shapes to ſueceed in his Amours. Ceres fled him 


in the Form of a Mare; he purſued in that of à Horſe; but it is 


uncertain whether this Union produced the Centaur, call'd 
Orion, or a Daughter. Under the Reſemblante of the River 
Eni eus, he debauch'd Jyro the Daughter of Salmoneus, who 
bore him Pelias and Neleus. In the ſame Diſguiſe he begot Orhu, 
and Ephialtet, by Ephimedia Wife of the Giant Alocen. Melanths 
Daughter of Proteus often diverting herſelf by eas a Dol. 
phin, Neptune in that Figure ſurpriz'd and enjoy'd her. He 
changed 'Theephane, a beautiful Virgin, into an Ewe, and af- 
ſuming the Form of à Ram, begot the golden fleec'd Ram, 
which carried /Phryxus to Cholcis. In the Likeneſs of à Bird he 
had Pegaſus by Medſꝛzꝛawm—-- 0 ne 

. He. was not only fond of his Power of transforming himſelf, 
but he took a Pleaſure in beſtowing it on his Favourites; Proteus 


his Son poſſeſs d it in a high Degree. He conferr d it on Peri- 
climenus the Brother of Neſtor, who was at laſt kill'd by Hercules 


as he watch'd him in the Form of a Fly. He even oblig'd his 
Miſtreſſes with: it. We find an Inſtance of this in Merra the 
Daughter of Eriſichton. Her Father for — * —_ an Oak- 
Grove conſecrated to Ceres, was puniſh'd with an inſatiable 
Hunger, that to ſupply it he was forc'd to ſell all he had. His 
Daughter upon this intreated of her Lover the Power of chang- 
ing her Form at Pleaſure; ſo that becoming ſometimes à Mare, 


2 Cow, or a Sheep, her Father fold. her to relieye his Wants, 


while the Buyers were ſtill cheated in their Purchaſe. Having 
raviſh'd Cænis, to appeaſe her he promis d her any Satis faction, 

on which ſhe deſir'd to be turn'd into a Man, that ſhie might no 
more ſuffer the like Injury. Her Requeſt was granted, and by 

the Name of Czneus ſhe became a famous Warrior. 

| . Neptune was @ conſiderable Deity amongſt the Greeks." He had 


2 Temple in Arcadia by the Name of Prodyftius or, the Over- 


flower; becauſe at Furo's Requeſt he deliverd the Country from 
an Inundation. He was call'd Hiphiut, Hippucouri ul, and Tarax- 
ippus, from his Regulation of Horſemanſhip. The Places moſt 
celebrated for his Worſhip were Tænarut, Corinth and Calabria, 
which laſt Country was peculiarly dedicated to him. He had 
alſo a celebrated Temple at Rome enrich'd with many naval 
e | Trophies; 
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Trophies ; but he receiv'd a ſignal Affront from Auguſtus Cæſar, 
WE pull'd down his 8 Reſentment OY Tempeſt, 
which had diſpers'd his Fleet and. . his Life. yo 
think Neptune the ſame with the antient Cenſus worſhipp'd 
at Rome, and ſo call'd from his e Romulus to the n "of 
Let us now examine the mytholog ical Senſe of. the Fab ble. 
The Egyprians 2 Navigation, FT ze annual Return. of 
the Phenician Fleet which viſited their Coalt, us d the Figure of 
an \Oferzs carried on a . inged Horſe, or CT a three-fork'd 
Spear or n in his Hand. To this Image they gave the 
j of Poſei wy or Neptune (4 ), which * 'Greeks and Ro- 
mans afterwards ted; but w ien ſufficiently ove; this 
Deity. had his Birth 4 Thus the Maritime Ot © the Eg yp- 
riant became a new Deity with thoſe who knew Hot the Meaning 
of the Symbol. But Herodotus, libs 2. is mop that the Greeks 
receiy'd not their Knowledge of Neptune from the Eg yptian;,;but 
from the. Lybians.; The former receiv'd him not-till afterwards, 
ang even-then ; however, they might apply the Figure to cd 
rpoſes, paid him no divine Honors. However, actor . 
Nee they call'd the maritime Coaſt Nep bthen. For | 
thinks that he has found the Origin of this God in. the Perſon 
of Japber; and has Bren Reaſons wah render, the Opinion 
very probable. 
. repreſented 11 God of. the Sea, Wake a confiderable 
F re. He is deſcrib'd with black. or dark Hair > BY Eee 
an Azure or Sea: Green Colour, ſeated in à large 
by Whales or Sea Horſes, with his Trident in bis Han e he 
tended by the Sea Gods Palamon, Glaucus and, Phorcys a, 
Goddeſſes, Thetis, ys and Panopza, and à long Train of 
Tritons and Sea Ny In ſome antient Gems he 0 
Shore; but 7 0 Bing ia his Hand the three-fork” 
the Emblem of bis 1 as it is calbd by Homer and. Fred 
who have given us a fine Contraſt with regard to its Uſe,” 5 
antient Posts all make this wad of, Meet I BL 
Painters of Silver. rod wile \ H nt IN =, 
(2) From Paſb, Plenty, or Provitions, and Fall the Ses esd; or ths 
Ms of _ 324 — BY hay. 
m to diſtur r bee hems - 
Nun, the Arrival of dhe Fleet. 65 1K 254 dt of 0 
(4) Some by a far-fetch'd Allufion, imagine the þ ws Forks 'of the Tri 


dent repreſent the three-fold. Power of Nenne in 
e Seas. o his E ovey er ireh Water Tai 
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formidable, if we confider his Power and Domi- 
He was alſo the Son. of Saum and Ops, and when 
his viftorious B Brother had eſtabliſh d himſelf in the Throne, he 
was rewarded with a Share in his Father's Dominions, which as 
ſome Authors ſay, was the Eaſfern Continent and lower Part of 
Ala. Others make his Diviſion lie in the Weſt, and —— he 
fix d his Reſidence in Spain, which being a fertile Country 
abounding in Mines, he was eſteem'd the God of Wealth ( Aa 
Some e that his bein refarded as u Rl bf the 
Dead, and Ap Are infernal W oceeded * his 
the deceas e 
Rites to the 9 ers fay 28 was a King of "the M1 
„in Epirus, call'd Aidoncus or = frat that he ſtole Phyſerpina's 
ife, and kept ax Dog call'd Cerberus, who devour'd Piricheus, 
and would Le Rovif Theſes in tlie fame Manner, if Hercules 
had not not timely interpos'd to ſuve him. 
: Arbe Poets relate relate the Matter Uifferently : They tell us \that 
Pluto chagri yd, to ſee himſelf childleſs and unmartied, while 
His two” had large Families, mounted his . 
viſit the World, and arriving in Fieihy, chanc d to view Projer- 
e, with her Companions, athering Flowers (6). Urgt 
is Paſſion he forc*d her into his Chariot, and drove her to 12 
Rivet Chemarus, through which he open'd „% ct - bows 
to the Realms of Ns t. Ceres diſtonſdlate for the of her 
beloved Daughter, lighted two Torches at the Flames of Mount 
Ana, and wander'd through the World in Search of her; till 
tearing at laſt where ſne was, ſhe carried het ON Comy _ to J. 
4 who on her . Sollicitations, 2 or - 
ſhould be reft her, provided the g 2 
N 72 Thing in . Ceres | Gre joyhall bor this Com 
fr Davghter g to. return, when Afealaphe, he 
Son of ere {om ind Gorge 1 2 Information, that he faw Pr * 
ins eat a Pomegranate ſhe had gather'd in 
Brevard, ſo that her Return was eee 


„ee ren Plus the" N God of Rel wit Pit the Ga 

whereas they are two very . fo 
— — rp ud hony 
| < (61. Jn the Valley of Aans near Mount /Ztra, - 


Aſcalaphus was for this malicious Intelligence ebe 

oad. 
or her Dil: ent, granted that her Daughter ſhoult h 
the Year e with her, and the other Half continue in H 
with her Huſband. It is 
alludes to the Corn, which muſt remain all the Winter hid in 
the Ground, in order to ſprout borth | in the Spring and produce 
9 was — rever'd both amongſt 
Romans, He had a hagnificent Temple at Pylos, near which 
was a Mountain, that deriv'd its Name from the Nymph Menthe, 
whom Preſerpine out of - Jealouſy: at Phito's with her, 
changed into the Herb call'd Mint. Near the River Corellus in 
Baotia this Deity had alſo an Altar in common with Pallar; for 
ſome myſtical Reaſon. The Greeks.cald him 


Hader, on Account of the Gloomineſs of his Dorainions, Among 

the Romans he had the Name of Februus, from the Luſtrations 

uſed at Funerals, and Summanes becauſe he was the chief of 

= Ghoſts, or rather the Prince of the infernal Deities. -- Flaws 
alſo call'd the terreſtrial or infernal Fupiter.. 

His. chief Feſtival was in Folomary, and.call'd Charifhia,, 4 
cauſe. then Oblations were made for the Dead, at which-Rela- 
tions aſſiſted, and all Quarrels were amicably, adjuſted... Black 
Bulls were the Victims d up, and the Ceremomies were per- 


2 8 e it not being lawful to acrifice.to him in 


ys” is uſually repreſented. i in an 
four Black Horſes, whoſe Names the Poets have been careful to 
tranſmit (8) to us. Sometimes he holds a Scepter to denote his 


Power, at others a Van with which he commands and drives 


the Ghoſts. Homer f of his Helmet, as having the Quality 
of rendering the Wearer inviſible; aud tells us that Minervs 
eee 


Let u now eek the Mythology of the Buble in ther Country 
where it firſt ſprung, and we ſhall find that them 
bols of Truth became, in the Sequel, through Abuſe, the 
Sources of Kdolatry and Error. Pluto was indeed the F 


Ofrris of the Egyptians. Theſe People (9) . — | 
Seaſon, aſſembled Mm Sacrifices- 


appointed to mourn. over and offer | 
ee nad afiig.., is | 1 wy I 5 2 


5 retain'd thi Cuſtom, 
A Sat 6k wine 
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But Jupiter, in order to mitigate the Grief of Ce, | 


eaſy to ſee, that this Part of the Fable 


he Goats and © 


ab, becauſe 
all Mirth and Laughter were baniſh'd his Domynions ;- as alſo 
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their 


Dead. The Image that was..expos'dz to denote the 
A pproach of this r had the Name of 2 (lo), or 


the Deliverauce, becauſe they regarded the Death of the Good, 
as a Deliverance from Exil. This Figure was repreſented with a 
radiant Crown, his Body being entwin'd: with a Serpent, accom- 


| panied with the Signs of the Zadiact, to ſignify eee of 
one Sun, 9 Solar Vear. ni Net 100 M13 C3 7210 M N ¹.π,j * 
8 3 a OY — 
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#7 = Els Goddeſs yas the Daighter ef Japithr and "Cores 


and educated in $zih; from whence was ſtole by 


: Pluto, as is related in the preceding Chapter. Some ay ſhe wWwas 


brought up with Minerva and Pia, and being extremely beau- 
riful was courted both by Marr and Apollo, who could neither of 
them obtain her Mother's Conſent. Fate it is faid, was 


more ſucceſsful, and raviſh'd her in the Form of a Dragon. The 


Phenicians on the other Hand affirm with more Reaſon, that 
mne was earlier known to them than to the Greths or Romans ; and 
chat it was abdut 200 Years after the Time of Mo/es, that ſhe 
was carried off by. Hidoneus or Orcus King of the Moloſſians. © 
June, on her Marriage with” Pluto, gave her Ifle of 
S180 as a Dewry; but ſhe had not been long in the” infernal 
Regions, when the Fame of her Charms induced TBeeuαν and 
Pirithous, to form an Aſſociation to carry her off. Thiey de- 


ended by Way of Tenarus, but ſitting to reſt themſelves on a 


Nock in che infernal Regions, they could nöt' rife , but 
continued ſhed; til Hercules deliver'd'Theſers, becauſe his Crime 
tonfifted only in aſſiſting his Friend; as bound by Dathe Wente = 
Pirithous was left in Durance, becauſe he had endanger 
through his own Wilfulneſs and*Rafhneſs. - 

Others make Proferpine the ſame with Luna, Hecate, and — 
- the ſame Goddeſs being call'd Luna in Heaven, Diana on Earth 


and 1 Hell, when ſhe had the Name of Triformir or 7 2 


The Greeks call d her De/poing, or the Lad, on Account 
E her beg Queen of the Bead“ Do Dogs and barren Cows were 
1 Serre wells ener to bare is 1 
Laien ans 110675 
4 ro) From Palat, to free or deliver, comes Peloutab Deliverance, duch 18 
eaſily by Corruption made Plato. | 
(x) They agreed to aſſiſt each other in gaining a Miſtreſs.” "Pirithous had 
| belped Th:/exs to get Helena, who in Return attended him in this Expedition. 


7 * , 5 She 
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She is repreſented under the Form of a beautiful Woman an- | 


thron'd, having 2 ſtern and melancholy in her Aſpect. 
The mythological Senſe 

Proferpine or Por/ephone, amongſt the Egyptians, was uſed to de- 
note the Change produc'd in the Each by the Deluge (a. 

which deſtroyed. its former Fertility, and render'd Tillags agd 


wn nnn 
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HA 
Of the InreERNAL REG10Ns. 


T is evident that the Heathens had # Notion of * pu- 

niſhments and Rewards, from the Deſcriptions their Poets 
have given of Tartarus and Ely/fum, though the whole is over- 
loaded with Fiction. According to Plato, Apollo and Qn brought 
certain brazen Tablets from the Hhyperborcant to Delos, deſerib- 
ing the Court of Pluto as little inferior to that of Fowe; but that 
the Approach to it was exceeding difficult on Account of the 
Rivers . Cooytus, Styx and Phlegethon, which it was neceſ- 
ſary to paſs in order to reach theſe infernal Regions. 

Acheron was, according to ſome, the Son of Titan and Terra, 
or as others ſay, born of Ceres in a Cave, without a Father. 
The Reaſon aſſign'd for his being ſent to Hell is, that he fur- 
niſh'd the Titans with Water, during their War with the Gods. 
This ſhews it was a River, not a Perſon; but the Place of it is 
not aſcertain d. Some fixing it amongſt the Cimmerians near 
Mount Ciree (3), and in the Neigh of Cocytus; others 
making it that ſulphureous and ſtinking Lake near Cape Miſe- 
num in the Bay of Naples (4), and not a few tracing its RI _ 
the Acherufian Fen in Epirus, near the City of Pandsfia; from 3 
whence it flows till it falls into the Gulf of Anbracia. 

The next River of the Plutonian Manſions is Styx, though 
whether the Daughter of Oceanus or Terra, is uncertain.” She 
was married to Pallas or Piras, by whom ſhe had Has. To 
Acheron ſhe bore Victory, who having N eee the the 
Giants, he rewarded her Mother (5) with Privilege, that 


I 


(2) Fro Peri, Fruit, and Patat, to periſh, comes Perepbattab, or be 
Fruit loft; From Peri, Fruit, and Sapbon, to hide, comes W or the - 
Corn efiroy d or hid. 

. (9) On the Caſt of Naples. (4 ) Near Cams. 

(5) Some ſay it was on her own Account, for diſcovering the Combina- 
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tow of ” Giants — Jupiter. 6 „ 
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of the Fable is this: The Name of * 
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42 Faluow HISTORY T 
& the moſt ſolemn Oath amongſt the Gods ſhould be by her Deity, 
ver. the River Styx; ſo that when any of them were ſuſpected 
of Falſhood, Tris was diſpatch'd to bring the Stygian Water in a 
golden Cup, by which he ſwore; and if he afterwards prov'd per- 
Jur'd, he was depriv'd for a Year of his Nectar and Ambroſia, and 
for nine Vears more, ſeparated from the celeſtial : Aſſembly, 
Some place Styx near the Lake of Avernus in Haly; others make 
it 4 Fountain near Nonacris in Arcadia, of ſo poiſonous and cold 
a Nature, that it would diſſolve all 'Metals' (6), and could be 
contain'd in no Veſſel, _ | | 
Cocytus and Phlegethon are ſaid to flow out of Styx by contrary 
Ways, and re-unite to increaſe the vaſt Channel of Acheron. 
The Waters of Phlegethon were repreſented as Streams of Fire, 
probably on Account of their hot and ſulphureous Nature. 


» _ 


CHAP; XI. 5,49 
"Of the. Paxez or Drsrixizs. 


FTRHESE infernal Deities, who preſided over human Life, were 
5 in Number Three, and had each their peculiar Province aſ- 
ſign'd, Clotho held the Diſtaff, Lacheſis drew or ſpun off the Thread, 
and Atropos ſtood ready with her Sciſſars to cut it aſunder. 
_ Theſe were three Siſters, the Daughters of Jupiter and The- 
mis, and Siſters to the Horæ or Hours; according to others, the 
Children of Erebus and Nox. They were Secretaries to the Gods, 
whoſe Decrees they wrote. | 
WWe are indebted to a late ingenious Writer for the true My- 
thology of theſe Characters. They were nothing more origi- 
* nally than the myſtical Figures or Symbols, which repreſeated 
the Months of Faruary, February, and March amongſt the Egyp- 
tians. They depicted theſe in Female Dreſſes, with the Inſtru- 
ments of Spinning and Weaving, which was the great Buſine(s 
carried on in that Seaſon. . Theſe Images they call'd (7) Parc, 
which ſignifies Linen Cloth, to denote the Manufacture produc'd 
by this Induſtry. The Greeks, who knew nothing of the true 
Senſe of theſe allegorical Figures, gave them a Turn ſuitable to 
their Genius, fertile in Fiction. 5 Ag: | 
The Parcæ were deſcrib'd or repreſented in Robes of White, 
* border 'dwith- Purple, and ſeated on Thrones, with Crowns on 
their Heads, compos'd of the Flowers of the Narciffs.” 
(6) It is reported Mexander was poiſon d with it at Babylon, and that it 
Was carried for this Purpoſe in an Aſs's Hoof. 6 
© (7) From Parc, or Parke!, a Cloth, Curtain or Sail. £12 3-2 
- 4 1 CH AP. 
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"CHAP. XXI. 
Of the HAR VES. 


HE next Group of Figures we meet in the ſhadowy 
1 Realms are the Harpyes, who were Three in Number, 
Celeno, Aello and Ocypete, the Daughters of Oceanus, and Terra. 
They liwv'd in Thrace, had the Faces of Virgins, the Ears of 
Bears, the Bodies of Vultures, with human Arms and Feet, and 
long Claws. Pbeneus King of Arcadia, for revealing the Myſ- 
teries of Jupiter, was ſo tormented by them, that he was ready 
to periſn for Hunger, they devouring whatever was ſet before 
him, till the Sons of Boreas, who attended Jaſen in his Expedi- 
tion to Colebis, delivered the good old King, and drove theſe 
Monſters to the Iflands call'd Echinades, compelling them to 
ſwear to return no more. | ' 

This Fable is of the ſame Original with the former one. Dur- 
ing the Months of April, May, and June, eſpecially the two 
latter, Egypt was tly ſubject to ſtormy Winds, which laid 
waſte their Olive ( ds, and brought numerous Swarms of 
Graſhoppers and other troubleſome Inſects from the Shores of 
the Red Sea, which did infinite Damage to the Country. The 
Eg yptians therefore gave Figures which proclaim'd theſe three 
Months, a Female Face, with the Bodies and Claws of Birds, 
and call'd them Harop (3) a Name which ſufficiently denoted 


the true Senſe of the Symbol. - All this the Greeks realiz'd, and 
embelliſh'd in their Way. ä 


* 
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Of CHaronN and CERBERUS, -- 5 


H AR ON, according to Heſad's Theogony, was the Son 
l of Erebus and Vox, the Parents of the greateſt Part of the 
infernal Monſters. His Poſt was to ferry the Souls of the de- 
ceas'd over the Waters of Acheron. His Fare was never under 
one Half. penny, nor exceeding Three, which were put in the 
Mouths of the Perſons interr'd; for as to ſuch Bodies who were 
denied Funeral Rites, their Ghoſts were forc'd to wander an 


(8) From Haroph, or Harep, a noxious Fly; or from Arbeb, a Locuſt. 
3 hundred 
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hundred Years on the Banks of the River. Yirgil's Ancid VI. 
330, before they could he admitted to a Paſſage. The Herno- 
nienſes alone claim'd a free Paſſage, becauſe their Country lay ſo 
near Hell. Some mortal Heroes alſo, by the Favour of the Gods, 
were allow'd to viſit the infernal Realms, and return to Light; 
ſuch as Hercules, Orpheus, Ulyſſes, Theſeus and /Eneas. 

This venerable Boatman of the lower World, is repreſented 
as a fat ſqualid old Man, with a buſhy-gray Beard and rheuma- 
tick Eyes, his tatter'd Rags ſcarce covering his Nakedneſs. His 

— tion is mention'd as rough and moroſe, treating all his 
Paſſengers with the ſame impartial Rudeneſs, without Regard 
to Rank, Age or Sex. We ſhall in the Sequel ſee that Charon 
was indeed a real Perſon, and juſtly merited this Character. 

Alfter croſſing the Acberon, in a Den adjoining to the Entrance 
of Pluto's Palace, was plac'd Cerberus, or the three-headed Dog, 


born of Typhor and Echidna, and the dreadful Maſtiff, Who 


guarded theſe gloomy Abodes. - He fawn'd upon all who en- 
ter'd, but devour'd all who attempted to get back; yet Hercules 
once maſter'd him, and dragg'd him up to Earth, where in ſtrug- 
gling, a Foam dropp'd from his Mouth, which produc'd the 
poiſonous Herb, calld Aconite or Wolf-Bane. 

_ . Hefiod gives Cerberus fifty, and ſome a hundred Heads; but he 
is more commonly repreſented with Three. As to the reſt he 
had the Tail of a Dragon, and inſtead of Hair, his Body was 
cover'd with Serpents of all Kinds. The dreadfulneſs of his 
Bark or Howl, Virgils Aneid VI. 416, and the intollerable 
Stench of his Breath, heighten'd the Peformity of the Picture, 
-which of itſelf was ſufficiently diſagreeable. | 


1 —_ 8 . 
C H.A PF. XXIV. 
Of Nox and ber Progeny, DzaTH, SLEEP, Ge. 
ox was the moſt antient of the Deities, and Orpheus aſ- 
eribes to her the Generation of Gods and Men. She was 


even reckon'd older than Chaos. She had a numerous Offspring 
of imaginary Children, as Zy/a, or 'Madnefs, Erys, or Con- 


—_ 


' tention, Death, Sleep, and Dreams, all which the bore without a 


Father. From her Marriage with Erebus proceeded” Ola Age, 
Labour, Lowe, Fear, Deceit, Emulation, Miſery, Darkne/s, Com- 
-  Plaint, Obſtinacy, and Partiality, Want, Care, Diſappointmert, 
Diſeaſe, War and Hunger. In ſhort, all the Evils whictr attend 
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Life, and which wait round the Palace of Pluto to receive his 
mmands. | 
"ond brings down all Mortals to the infernal Ferry. It is 
ſaid that her Mother Nax beſtow'd a peculiar Care in her Edu- 
cation, and that Death had a great Affection for her Brother 
Semnus, or Sleep, of whoſe Palace Virgil has given us a fine De- | 
ſcription, AEneid VI. 894. Somnus had ſeveral Children, of 4 
whom Morpheus was the moſt remarkable for his ſatyrical Hu- : 
mour, and excellent Talent in mimicking the Actions of Man- 
Amongſt the Elans, the Goddeſs Nox, or Night, was repre- . 
ſented by a Woman holding in each Hand a Boy aſleep, with 
their Legs diſtorted; that in her Right was White, to ſignify 
Sleep, that in her Left Black, to figure or repreſent | Death. 
The Sacrifice offer'd to her was a Cock, becauſe of its Enmity 
to Darkneſs, and rejoicing at the Light: - Somaus was uſually 
repreſented with Wings, to denote his univerſal Sway. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Infernal Judges, Minos, RHADAMANTHUS, 
| Eacus. ken en 


FT E R entering the Infernal Regions, juſt at the Sepa- 

e, ration of the two Roads which lead to Tarrarus and E 
fium, 1s plac'd the Tribunal of the three inexorable Judges, v 
examine the Dead, and paſs a final Sentence on departed Souls. 

* The chief of theſe was Mino, the Son of Fufiter by Europa, and 
Brother of Rhadamanthus and don. After his Father's - 
Death the Cretant would not admit him to ſucceed in the King. 
dom, till praying to Neptune to give him a Sign, that God cauſed 
a Horſe to riſe out of the Sea, on which he obtained the Ki 
dom. Some think this alludes to his reducing theſe Iſlanders to 
Subjection, by means of a- powerful Fleet. It is added, that 

ove kept him nine Vears conceal'd in a Cave, to teach him 

ws and the Art of Government. * 2 

 Rhadamantbys his Brother was alſo a great Legiftator. It is 
faid that having kill'd his Brother, he fled to OEchalia in Ba- 
lia, where he married Alemena the Widow of Amphytrion. His 
Province was:to judge ſuch as died impenitent. REDS 8 
Hacut was the Son of Jupiter by gina. When the Ile of 
gina (ſo call'd from his Mother) — lated by a Plague, 
bis, Father in Compaſſion to his Grief, chang'd al ag > | 
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there into Men and Women. The Meaning ôf which Fable is; 


that when the Pyrates had depopulated the Country, and forc'd 


the People to fly to Caves, Æacus encourag'd them to come out, 
and by Commerce and Induſtry recover what they had loſt. 
His Character for Juſtice was ſuch, that in a Time of univerſal 
Drought, he was nominated by the Delphic Oracle to.intercede 
for Greece, and his Prayer was anſwer'd. | * 
| Rhadamanthus and acus were only inferior Judges, the firſt 
of whom'examin'd the Afaticti, the latter the Europeans, and. 
bore only plain Rods as a Mark of their Office. But all difficult 
. Caſes were referr'd to Minos, who ſat over them with a Scepter 
of Gold. Their Court was held in a large Meadow, call d the 
Field of Truth. Plato and Tully add Triptolemus to theſe as 2 
Fourth Judge, IP | 
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HAP. XXI. 
Of .TARTARUS,. and the EUMENIDES or FuRIEs. 


N the Receſſes of the Infernal Regions lay the Seat or Abode 
I of the wicked Souls, call'd Tartarus, repreſented by the Po- 
ets, as a vaſt deep Pit ſurrounded with Walls and Gates of Braſs, 
and totally depriv'd of Light. This dreadful Priſon is ſur- 
rounded by the Waters of Phlegerbon, which emit continual 
Flames. The Cuſtody of the unfortunate Wretches doom'd to 
this Place of Puniſhment, is given to the Eumenides, or Furies, 
who are at once their Gaolers and Executioners. | 
The Names of - theſe avengeful Siſters were Tifphone, Alecto, 
and Megæra; but they went by the general Apellation of the 
Furiæ, on Account of the Rage and Diſtraction attending 2 
guilty | Conſcience: Of Zrynnie or Erynnyes, becauſe of the Se- 
verity of their Puniſhment ; and nides, becauſe though 


cruel they were capable of Supplication, as Orefes found by fol- 


lowing the Advice of Pallas. Their Birth is ſo differently re- 
Jated, that it is impoſſible to fix their Genealogy or Parentage. 
Indeed the Theogeny of the Greeks and Romans requires an uncom- 
8 to get out of the Labyrinth, which Fiction has con- 
trix d. | 

Though the Furies were implacable, they were ſuſceptible of 
Love, We find an Inſtance of this in ee who growin 
enamour'd with Cythæren an amiable Youth, and fearing” to af- 
Fright him by her Form, gota third Perſon to diſcloſe her Flame. 
He was ſo unhappy to reject her Suit, on which ſhe threw one 
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pus, at Caſina in Arcadia, and at Carmia in the Peloponne/us. 
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of her Snakes at him, which twining round his Body ftrangled 
him. All the Conſolation. he had in Death-was to be changed 
into a Mountain, which ſtill bears his Name; 
. Theſe Goddeſſes were ſo terrible, that it was in ſome . 
ſacrilegious to invoke their Name. Yet however the Obje&s of 
Terror, they had their Temples, as at Athens near the ge 
ut 
their higheſt Solemnities were at Telphufia in Arcadia, where 
their Prieſteſſes went by the Name of Hehchidæ, and the Sa- 
erifices were 8 at Midnight, amidſt a profound Silence, 
a black Ewe burnt whole being the Victim. No Wine was us'd 
in the Libations, but only limpid Water, or a Liquor made of 
Honey; and the Wreaths us'd, were of the Flowers of the Nar- 
ciſſus and Crocus intermix'd. 24 
The Mythologiſts have aſſign d each of theſe Tormentreſſes 
their particular Department. Ti/phone is ſaid to puniſn the Sins 
ariſing from Hatred and Anger; Megæra thoſe occafion'd by 
Envy; and Alecto the Crimes owing to Ambition and Luſt. 


Some make but one Fury, call'd Aaraftia, the Daughter of 


Jupiter and Neceſſity, and the Avenger of all Vice. 
The Furies are depicted with Hair compos'd of Snakes, and 
Eyes inflam'd with Madneſs, carrying in one Hand Whips and 
Iron Chains, and in the other flaming Torches, yielding a diſmal 
Light. Their Robes are black, and their Feet of Braſs, to 
ſhew their Purſuit, though flow, is ſteddy and certain. | 
Is it poſſible to conceive, that after this ſolemn and horrid 
Repreſentation, the Eumeni det, or Furies, ſhould be quite harm- 


leſs Beings ? And. the very Deformities aſerib'd to them the 
. Symbols of national Joy and Repoſe. The Egyptian us'd theſe 


Figures to denote the three Months of Autumn. The Serpent was 
with that People, the Hieroglyphic of Life, Light, — 7s 
the Torch was the public Indication of a Sacrifice, and: they 
plac'd two Quails at the Feet of the Figure, to ſighify that the 
general Security was owing to the Plenty of the Seaſon. All 
this is elucidated by the Names of theſe viſionary Beings, 77 
phone (1), Alecto (2), arid. Megæra (3); which are all deriv'd 
from Circumſtances relating to the Vintage. | 
the Wine into Pitchers. . 
(2) From Leket, to gather. F 
(3) From Migberab the finking of the Dregs, or the clarifying the Wine. 


(2) From Tlaphan to inchſe or to hide, and Tſeponeb, the Time of putting 


- 
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CHAP. xxvn. 
Of the fabulous Perſons puniſb d in Tax raxus. 


| | | N 
HE Poets, in order to people this diſmal Region, have th 
plac'd here the Giants or Titqns, who rebelVd againſt Di 
Jupiter, and who are bound in everlaſting Chains. They alſo on 


mention ſeveral other notorious Criminals condemn'd to ſuffer ſt 
here, the chief of whom follow : 8 

Tityus was the Son of Jupiter and Elara, Daughter of the dic 
River Orchomenius in Theſſaly. His Father apprehenſive of Juno's aff 
Jealouſy, it is ſaid, conceal'd him in the Earth, where he grew me 
to a monſtrous Bulk. He reſided in Panopæa, where he became 4 
formidable for Rapine and Cruelty, till 4po/lo kill'd him for en- 
- deayouring to raviſh Latona, though others ſay he was ſlain by 


Diana for an Attempt on her Chaſtity. He was next ſent to ſan 
Tartarus, and chain'd down on his Back, his Body taking u : 
ſuch a Compaſs as to cover nine Acres, In 'this Poſture a Vul- tat 
ture continually prey'd on his Liver, which ſtill grew again as doc 


faſt as it was conſum'd. | : 

Phleg yas was the Son of Mars, and King of the Lapithe, a the 
People of Thefaly: Apollo having debauch'd his Deny ter Co- 
ronis, to revenge the Injury he ſet Fire to the Temple of Delphos, 
for which Sacrilege that God killed him with his Arrows, and 
thruſt him into Tartarus, where he is ſentenc'd to fit under a f 
huge Rock, which hanging over his Head threatens him with ene 
perpetual Deſtruction. | i 

Txion was the Son of Mars and Pifidice, or as others ſay of Da: 
Arbon and Pifione. Having married Dia the Daughter of Di- thei 
oneus, he promis'd very conſiderable Preſents to her Father for fer 
his Conſent; but to elude the Performance, hg invited him to a : 
Feaſt, and murdered him, Stung with Re for the Crime We 
he run mad, ſo that Jupiter in Compaſſion. not. only forgave Lab 
him, but took him up into Heaven, where he had the Impi 
to endeavour to corrupt June. Jupiter, to be the better affur'd 
of his Wickedneſs, form'd a Cloud in the Shape of his Wife, verin 
upon which Trion begot the Centaurs. But boallin g of his Hap- Theſe 
pineſs, Fowe hurl'd him down to Tartarus, where he lies fix 
on a Wheel encompaſs'd with Serpents, and which turns with- 
out ceaſing, 

Sifiphus was a Deſcendent of olus, and married Merope, one 
of the Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. His Reſidence was at 
Epyra in Peloponneus, and he was a crafty Man. The Reaſons 

| given 


15. ee Gods: 


Labour was indeſfantly renew'd (). 


Tantalus a Phrygian Monarch, the Son of Fupiter, ** the 


Nymph Plea; | the Impiety in an Entertainment he 


the Gods, to Kill his Son Pelops and ſerve him up as one of the 


Diſhes. All the Deitics perceiw'd the Fraud but Ceres, who eat 
one of his Shoulders; but in Compaſſion to his Fate, ſne re- 
ſtor'd him to Life by boiling him in a Cauldron, and gave him 
an Ivory Arm to ſupply the Defect. The Crime of the Father 


did not paſs unpuniſh'd. He was plac'd in Tartarus, where he was 

afflicted with eternal Thirſt and Hunger, having Water and the 
tort but not being able 

to taſte either, becauſe they yaniſh'd before his Touch. Ouid 


moſt delicious Fruits ſtill within his 


IV. | 
2 ng of Elis, Firgil, En. VL 885, had the pre- 
ſumption to mate Jupiter, by driving a Chariot over a 
Bridge of Braſs, and ang flaming Torches amongſt the Spec- 
tators, to imitate Thunder and Ladens For this he was 

doom'd to the Tortures of this infernal vet nag 

The Belides' complete this fabulous Cata They were 
the Daughters of Danaus the Son of Belus hs was cotem- 
* with Cecrops King of Athens. - This Prince, who camę 
ypt into Greece, expell'd Sthenelys King of the Ag we- 
out of ki L King gdom, and by different Wives had theſe ty 
Siſters, His Brother Zgyptus, with whom he bad Differ- 
2 8 poſed a Reconciliation, by m g his fifty Sons 
fair Couſin Germans. The Wedding was agreed, but 
— perfidiouſſy directed each of his Daughters to murder 
their Huſbands on the Marriage Night, 5 4 alone fuf- 
fer'd Lynceus to eſcape to Lyrcea near Argos ( e Belides, for 
this unnatural. Crime, . were copdem ws FU Water out of 2 


Well with Sieves, * into a certain Veſſel; that Ger 
Labour was without End or Succeſs, | 


4) Some make Sybphns a T; Secretary, at 
ner Scots of State. Sete he was a nee 


5) He aarwardsdethrond Denon . 


7 
given for his Puniſhment are various, though all the Poets agree 


as to its Nature, which was to roll a great Stone to the Top of 
a Hill, from whence it conſtantly fell down again, ſo any his - 


yur i 2 * 
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D Way of Contraſt to Tartarus, or the Priſon of the 
Wicked, let us place the Zy/ian Fields, or the happy 
Abodes of the Juſt and Good, of Which Virgil, of all the an- 
tient Poets has given us the moſt agreeable Picture, Virgil's 
_ LEneid VI. 635. It were endleſs to give all the Variety of 
ſeriptions, which a Subject of this nature affords Room for. 
An eternal Spring of Flowers and Verdure, a Sky always ſerene, 
and fann'd by ambroſial Breezes, an univerſal Harmony and 
uninterrupted Joy embalm'd theſe delightful Regions. t at 
the End of a certain Period, the Souls plac'd here return'd to 
the World to re-animate new Bodies, before which they were 
oblig'd to drink at the River Lerbhe (6), whoſe Waters had the 
Virtue to create an Oblivion of all that had paſs'd in the former 
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Part of their Live. 4 I 
- To illaftrate all this complex'd Chaos of Fable, let us once 
more haye recourſe to the Egyptian Mythology, where we ſhall 
find the whole Secret of Tartarus and the Elyfian Fields unra- 
velld. There was near each of the Egyptian Towns a certain 
Ground appointed for a common Burial- Place. That at Mem- 
phis, as deſcrib'd by Diodorus, lay on the other Side of the Lake 
Acherufia (7) to the Shore of which the deceas'd Perſon was 
brought; and ſet before a Tribunal of Judges appointed to exa- 
mine into his Conduct. If he had not paid his Debts his Body 
Was deliver'd to his Creditors, till his Relations releas'd it, by 
collecting the Sums due. If he had not faithfully obſery'd the 
Laws, his Body was left unburied; or probably thrown into a 


| 


Kind of common Shore calld Tartaru: (8). The fame: Hiſto- Go 
rian informs us, that near Memphis there was a leaking Veſſel Cre 
into which they inceſſantly pour d Nile Water, which Circum- 
ſtance gives ground to imagine, that the Place where unburied . (s 
Bodies were caſt out, was ſurrounded with Emblems expreſſive WW ©” 
of Torture or Remorſe, ſuch as a Man tied on a Wheel always (1 
in Motion; another whoſe Heart was the Prey of a Vulture; lity 
and a Third rolling a Stone up a Hill with fruitleſs Toil. Hence Cort 
te Fables of Ixion, Prometheus and Sy/iphus. — 
(6) Amo rue Aube, or Oblivion, | - (2 
(7) From Acbarei, after, and i, Man, comes Achariis, or the laft Stat * 8 
of M, or Acheron, that is, the wiinadte Condition. 01 
(8) From the Chaldaick Tarab, Admonition, doubled comes Tartarab, or Tar- | 
tarut, that is, an extraordinary Warning. (4 


| - When 


be —— 5 84 


: When no Acculer : ſt the Deceas d, be Ac- 
1 was convicted o 2 they ceaſed to lament him, 
and his, Patſ&yrick was made; "after Thich he was deliver'd to 
a certain: ſevere Ferryman, who by Order of the and 
never without it, receiy'd the Body into his Boat (9) and tranſ⸗ 

it a- croſs the Lake, to a Plain embelliſh'd with Groves, 


Brooks, and other rural Ornaments. This Place was calVd EJizout, 


(10), or the Habitation of Foy. At the Entrance of it, was plac'd 
the Figure of a Dog with — Pair of aws, which they call'd 
Cerberus — ; aw the Ceremony of Interment was ended by 
thrice (2) — over the Aperture of the Vault, and 
thrice bi Deceas'd Aalen. All theſe wiſe Symbols ad- 
dreſs'd as fo — Instructions to the . became the Sour- 

ces of endleſs Fi ion, when tranſplante (Greece and Noms. 

The Egyptians regarded Death as'a ——— (3). The Boat 

of Tranſportation they call'd Beris (4), or Tranquility ; and the ; 
Waterman who was impartial in the juſt Execution o his Office, 4 
edt Ton which gies erer Weah : 
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in the Heathen Theology, indeed nat unjuſtly, from the- - 
orious Attributes aſcrib'd to him of being the God of Light, 
Medicine, Verſe and Prophecy. Tull mentions Bar of this Name, 
the moſt antient of whom was the Son af Yulcar, atid tutelary 
God of the Athenians; the Second à Son of Corybas, arid born in 
Crete; the Third an Arcadian, calld  Nomion, from his being a 


(9) Sometimes the Jacges denied even their Kings Funeral Rites on i 
count of their Miſ- government. 

(10) From Elizout, full Satis faction, or a Place of Repo obs and Joy. 

(1) They plac'd this Image on Account of that Animal s known Fide- 
lity to Man. The three Heads denoted the three Funeral Cries 'over the 
Corpſe, which is the Meaning of the Name, from Cer; or Cri, an Exclama- 
ny and Ber the Grave or Vault, comes Cerber, or Cerberus, the cries of the 

rave, 

(2) Lacerta ter puboere. Horace, Book I. Ode 28. _ 


nid ay call it Flad, Alleviation or Deliverance, Hin tasths tink 


= kurs Deity makes ons uf the moſt OIL! 1 5 | 
: 


Levare pauperem Laberih . Od. 8. 8 
110 From 1 Quiet, Serenity; whence Diedorus > Tak Charon' 9 


k Baris. 
H a . great 
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grea ſlator; and the /aft, to whom the greateſt Honour is 
_ aſl b Son of — — Latona (5), whoſe Beauty hay. 
ing gain'd the Affection of the King of the Gods, Juno, on dif. 
_—_ her Pregnancy, drove her out of Heaven, and com- 
the Serpent Python to deſtroy her, from whoſe Purſuit 
2 fled to the Ifle 5 Delas in the Shape of a Quail (6), where 
ſhe was deliver d of Twins, call'd Diana * Apollo, the latter 
of whom ſoon after his Birth, de d the Monſter Python with 
his Arrows (7), though ſome defer the Time of this Victory till 
he came to riper Years. "But Latona's Troubles did not end 
here, for flying into Lycia with her Children, ſhe was denied the 
Water of the Fountain . Mela, by the Shepherd Niocles and his 
.Clowns,' upon whieh ſhe turn'd them into Frogs.” After ſettling 
ber Son Azollo in Lycia; ſhe return d to Delos, aud Diana went 
to reſide in Crete. 

The Adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous. The moſt 
remarkable, are his Ha ry with Jupiter, on account of the 
Death of his Son „ Kill'd by that Deity on the Com. 
plaint of Pluto, that ne decreas'd the 1 the Dead by 
the Cures he perform' d. Apolla to revenge this Injury Kill'd the 
Cyclops, who forg'd Fove's Thunderbolts, for which he was ba- 


nmiſh d Heaven, and endur'd t ea, on Earth, _ | 
to ( 


forc'd to hire hitaſelf as a Shepherd: Admetus Ting of 
Theſſaly, during his exerciſing which Office, he is ſaid to have 
invented the Lyre or Lute, to ſooth his Trouble. In this Re- 
tirement an odd Incident happen'd to him; Mercury was born i 5 
the Morning, by Noon he had learn'd Muſick, and com 
the 7 ud; and in the Evening coming to 205 he ſo amus' him 
with this new N o id that he found an Ag to ſteal 
his Cattle, + diſcovering the Theft, an on Re- 
ſtitution, the 47 B ty ſtole his Bow and Arrows; > ſo that he was 
forc'd to e his Reſentment into Laughter (9). 
From Theſſaly, Apollo remov'd to Sparta, and Fettled near the 


River Eurotas, where he fell in Love with a a Boy call'd Hya- 


5 The Daughter of Cæus the Titan, and Phebe 


Whence the Iſle was call'd Orgia, thou el that Neptune rab d 
it — of the Sea to give her Refuge 5 by 
| } Some aſſert t at Diana affiſted him in this Fight. 
8 Some give this Hiſtory another Turn, and tell us that Abollo being 
Ni of the Arcadians, and depos d for his Tyranny, fled to Admerus, who 
2 him the Ueber re nege the N inha- 


ted by 
775 boves olim, nifi reddidiſſes . 
. dolum pucrum minact + 
- Far dum terret, Viduus Pharetra 
Rifit Apollo, Herat, Lib, . Ode X. 1 10. 
AY eint hui. 
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eimbus, with whom being at play, Zeplyrus through Envy blew 
Seele Quoit at his Head, — kid him on the Spot. To 
preſerve his Memory, the God from his Blood rais'd the Flower 
which bears his Name (10). Though according to others, he 
only ting'd with it the Violet (which was white before) into a 
" Cyperiſſn a beautiful Boy, a Favourite of Apollo, being exceſ- 
ſively griev'd for the Death of a Fawn or Deer he lov'd,” was 
chang'd by him to a Cypre/s Tree, which is ſince ſacred to Funeral 
Rites. NN | : er e 
Apollo next viſited Laomedon King of Troy, where finding Nep- 
Moy the ſame Condition with himſelf, and exil'd from Hea- 
ven, they agreed with that King to furniſh Bricks to build the 


Walls of his Capital: He alſo affiſted Mcathous in building a 


Labyrinth, in which was a Stone whereon he us'd to depoſit his 
2 and which emitted an harmonious Sound on the ſlighteſt 
Stroke. | | 
Though Apollo was diſtinguiſh'd for his Excellency in Muſick, 
yet he was extremely jealous of Rivalſhip on this Head. The 
Muſes were under his immediate Protection, and the Graſhop 
r was conſecrated to him by the Athenians on Account of its 
Harmony (1), We find Midas King of ' Phrygia being conſti- 
tuted. Judge between him and Pan, who pretended to vie with 
him in Harmony, and giving Judgment for the latter, was re. 
warded with a Pair of Aſſes Ears, to point out his bad Taſte (2). 
Ovid has deſcribed this Story in an agreeable Manner. Linus 
who excell'd all Mortals in Muſick, preſuming to fing with 
Apollo, was puniſh'd with Death; nor did Mar/as the Satyr eſ- 
cape much better, for having found a Flute or Pipe, which M. 
nerpa threw away (3), he had the Vanity to diſpute the Prize 
with Apollo, who being decreed Victor, hung up his Antagoniſt 
on the next Pine Tree, and flea'd him alive; but afterwards 
changed him into a River, which falls into the Meander.. - 
This Deity was fo ſkill'd in the Bow, that his Arrows were 
always fatal. Python and the Cyclops experienc'd their Force. 
When, the Giant Tityus endeavour'd to raviſh Diana, he trans- 
fix'd and threw him into Hell, where the Vultures prey d on 


(10) The Hyacinth or Violet. | | 

(i) The Greecian Poets celebrate the Graſhopper as a very muſical Inſect, 
that ſings amongſt the higheſt Branches of the Trees ; ſo that it muſt have 
been a very different Creature from the Graſhopper known to us; See the 
Notes in Cooke's Hafid. : Mee N 

(2) Ovid, Book XI. Fab. II. I. go. 


| (3) Becauſe as ſhe blew it, ſeeing herſelf in a Fountain, the found it de- 
form'd her Face. bs nee ils HERE IH 


his 
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his Liver. Niobe the Daughter of Tantalus, and Wife of An- 
pion, being happy in ſeven Sons and as many Daughters, was 
fooliſh as to prefer herſelf to Latona. This ſo enrag'd Apollo 
and Diana, that the former flew her Sons with his Darts, and 
the latter kill'd her Daughters in the Embraces of their Mother, 
whom Jupiter in Compaſſion to- her inceſſant Grief, turn'd into 
a Stone, which ſtill emits Moiſture inſtead of Tears (4). 
- The true Meaning of the Fable of Niobe is this; it ſignify'd 
the Annual Inundation of Egyyt. The Affront ſhe. offer'd to 
Latona was a Symbol, to denote the Neceſſity ſne laid that Peo- 
ple under of -retteating to the higher Grounds. The fourteen 


1 


- « Children of Niobe are the fourteen Cubits, that mark'd the In- 


creaſe of the Nile (5). Apollo and Diana killing them with their 
Arrows, repreſents Labour and Induſtry, with the Aſſiſtance 
of the Sun's warm Influence, overcoming theſe Difficulties, after 
the Retreat of the Flood. Niobbs being turried to a Stone, was 
owing to an Equivocation. The Continuance of Miobe was the 
Preſervation of Egypt, But the Word Selau, which ſignify'd 
Safety, by a ſmall Alteration (Saw) expreſs d a Stone. Thus 
| Niebe became a real Perſon metamorphos'd to a Rock. 
Apollo reſerabled his Father Jupiter, in his great Propenſity to 
Love. He ſpent ſome Time with Venus in the Iſle of Rhodes, 
and during their Interview it is ſaid the Sky rain'd Gold, and the 
Earth was cover'd with Lillies and Roſes. His moſt celebrated 
Amour was with Daphne (the Daughter of the River Peneus), a 
Virgin of Theſſaly, who was herſelf prepoſſeſs'd in | Favour: of 
Leucippns, a Youth of her own Age. Apollo, to be reveng'd-on 
his Rival, put it in his Head to diſguiſe himſelf amongſt the 
Virgins who went a Bathing, who diſcovering the Decęit, ſtabb'd 
him. Aſter this the God purſued Daphne, who flying to pre- 
ſerve her Chaſtity, was, on her Intreaties to the Gods, changed 
Into a Laurel (6), whoſe Leaves Apollo immediately conſecrated 
to bind his Temples, and made that Tree the Reward of Poetry. 
The Nymph Bolina, rather than yield to his Suit, threw her- 
ſelf into the Sea, for which he render'd her immortal: Nor 
was he more ſucceſsful in his Courtſhip of the Nymph Caftala, 
who vaniſn'd from him in the Form of a Fountain, which was 
afterwards ſacred to the Muſes (7). He debauch'd Leucot hoe 


8 (a) Ovid, Book VI. I. 410. 4 S Xs 
. (5) The Statue of Nile in the Tuilleries at Paris, has fourteen Children plac d 
by it,” to denote theſe Cubits. | DIET BY BH. 7 
(6) Ovid, Book I. I. 556. 10 . | | 
1 - graſping at empty Praiſe 
Fe ſnatch d at Love, and d bis Arms with Bays, Waller. 
(7) Thence call'd Caflalian Siſters, J 46 
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Daughter 
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Daughter of Orchamus, King of B in the Shape of her 
Mother Eurynome. Clytia her Siſter jealous of her - Happineſs, 
diſcover'd the Amour to their Father, who order'd 'Lexcothoe'to 
be buried alive. Her Lover, in Pity to her Fate,-pour'd Nectar 
on the Grave, which turn'd the Body into the Tree, which 
weeps the Gum call'd Frankincenſe. He then abandon'd Chtia, 
who pin'd away, continually looking on the Sun, till ſhe became 
the Heliotrope or Sun Flower (8). {4s | 
Of the Children of Apollo, we ſhall ſpeak more at large in the 
following Section. $8727 a . Ay 

Apollo had a great Variety of Names, either taken from his 
principal Attributes, or the chief Places where he was worſhipp'd. 
He was calld the Healer, from his enlivening Warmth and 
cheering Influence, and Pæan, (9), from the peſtilential Heats j 
to ſignify the former, the Ancients plac'd the Graces in his Right 
Hand, and for the latter a Bow and Arrows in his Left: Nomius, - 
or the Shepherd, from his fertilizing the Earth, and thence ſuſ- 
taining the Animal Creation; Delius (10), from his rendring - 
all Things manifeſt ; Pyrhius, from his Victory over Python; 
Lycius, Phæbus, and Phaneta, from his Purity and Splendor. - 
The principal Places where he was worſhipp'd'were- Chryſus, - 
Tenedus, Smyntha, Cylla, Cyrrha, Patræa, Claros, Cynthius, Abra, 
a City in Lycia, at Miletus, and amongſt the Mæoniam, from all 
which Places he was denominated. He had an Oracle and Tem- 
ple at Tegyra, near which were two remarkable Fountdins; call d 
the Palm and the Olive, on account of the Sweetneſs and TranCt- 


parency of the Water. He had an Oracle at Dal, for ſix 


Months in the Summer Seaſon; which for the reſt of the Year 
was remov'd to Patara in Lycia, and theſe Removals were made 
with great Solemnity. But his moſt celebrated Temple was at 
Delþhos, the Original of which was thus: Apollo being inſtructed 
in the Art of Divination by Pan the Son of Jupiter, and the 
Nymph. Thhymbris, went to this Oracle, where at that Time 
Themis gave her Anſwers; but the Serpent Python hindering him 


from approaching the Oracle, he ſlew him, and ſo took Poſfeſſion 


of it. His Temple here, in Proceſs of Time, became ſo fre- 
quented, that it was call'd the Oracle of the Earth, and all the 
Nations and Princes in the World vied with each other in their 
munificence to it. Cræſus, King of Lydia, gave at one Time a 


thouſand Talents of Gold to make an Altar there, beſides Pre- 
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ſents of immenſe Value at other Times. Phalaris the Tyrant 
* of Aerigentum preſented it a brazen Bull, a Maſter-piece of Art. 
1h The Reſponſes here were delivered by a Virgin Prieſteſs (1) calbd 
urbia, or Phabas, plac'd on a Tripos (2), or Stool with three fa 
Feet, call'd alſo Cortina, from the Skin of the Pyrhox with which 
it was cover'd. It is uncertain-after-what Manner theſe Oracles 
were deliver'd, though Cicero ſuppoſes the Pithone/s was inſpir'd, M, 
or rather intoxicated by certain Vapours which aſcended” from bans 
the Cave. In -Ttaly, Apollo had a celebrated Shrine at Mount the 
Soracte, where his Prieſts were ſo remarkable for Sanctity that 
they could walk on burning Coals unhurt. The Romans erected bef 
to him many Temples. After the Battle of Achim, which de- Cre 
cided the Fate of the World, and ſecur'd the Empire to Augu/tu:, Liz 
this Prince not only built him a Chapel on that Promontory, and and 
renew'd the ſolemn. Games to him, but ſoon after rais'd a moſt Pro 
magnificent Temple to him on Mount Palatine in Name, the 
whole of Clarian Marble. The Gates were of Ivory exquiſitely 
carved, and over the Frontiſpiege was the Solar Chariot and Mo 
Horſes of maſſy Gold. The Portieo contain'd a noble Library Egy 
of the Greek and Latin Authors. Within, the Place was deco- has ( 
- Fated with noble Paintings, and a Statue of the God by the fa- Thi 
mous Scopas, attended by a gigantic Figure in Braſs fifty Feet 
high. In the Area were four brazen Cows, repreſenting the they 
Daughitters-of Prætus King of the Argiwes, who were changed men 
ate that Form for preſuming to rival Juno in Beauty. Theſe in hy 
Statues were wrought by Myron. : wy 
| be uſual Sacnkces to Agolla, were Lambs, Bulls and Oxen. 1 
- © -The Animals facred to him Were the Wolf, from his acuteneſs of . 
Sicht; the Crow from her Augury, or forętelling the Weather; hin, 
the Swan, from its divining its own Death; the Hawk, from Dion, 
its Boldneſs in Flight; and the Cast, from its. foretelling his ier, 
Riſe. The Graſbopper was alſo reckon'd agreeable: to him on | 
' _  -gccount of its Muſick. -'Of Trees, the Laurel, Palm, Olive and che E 
 Funiper were moſt in Eſteem with him. All young Men, when W. 
- thei Beards grew, conſecrated their Locks in his Temple, as ptatu 
the Virgins did theirs in the TIemphs of Dianas. 
The four great Attributes oi Ahollr were Divination, Healing, ame 
_Maufick, and Archery; all »whict manifeſtly refer to the Sun. 
Light diſpelling Darkneſs is a ſtrong Emblem of Truth diſſipat- mY 
ing Ignorance ; what conduces more to Life and Health than the uy 


Solar Warmth, or can there be a juſter Symbol of the Plane- (6) . 
..) Some ſay that the Bx being once debauched, the Oracles were ($) 
afterwards delivered by an old Woman in the Dreſs of a young Maid, $'d the 


C 


(2) Authors vary as to the Tripos, ſome making it a Veſſel in which the eriv'd. 
FFF 
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yy " One, 
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| bei Hzravtrnty Gps. 
tary Harmony than Apollo's (3) Lyre ? As his Darts are ſaid to 


jous Moiſture, bre is 3 to Ve aer and a4 a 
fulneſs. 1 


ador'd it, and the Light proceeding from it, by the Names of 
Mis bra and Oroſmants ; the E Pure by thoſe of Oſris and Orus; 


* Birth and Adventures of Ap“. 

which pointed out the Neomenia or monthly Feſtival 
before — ir annual Inundation, was the ſymbolical Figure of a 
Creature with the upper Part of a Woman, and the hinder of a 


and us'd it to ſignify. to the People the Neceſſity of laying in the 


dry Food, for their Subſiſtence, during the Flood. Now when 
— Waters of the Nile decreas'd time enough to allow them a 
Month, before the Entrance of the Sun into Sagittarius, the 
Eeyptian Farmer was ſure of Leiſure done ſurvey and fow 
his Ground, and of remaining in abſolute Muri 

This Conqueſt of the Nile was repreſented by an Orus, or Tins 


they call'd Ores. (5), or Apollo (6). 'The Figure. of IA. above. 
mention'd, they alſo ſtyd Deione, or Diana (7), and they 

in her Hand- the Quail, A the Em 

of Security (8). 

* Theſe yk ah carried by: the eee inte * 


Dione, or Apollo and Diana. Thus (as on former Oecaſions) the 


the End the Objects of a ſenſeleſs and groſs Idolarry. Rd 
When Tyre,was beſieged by 5 was the Citizens bound the 


Ag: 

un. | 
* (4) From Leto, or Letoab, a Lizard. 41e Planets, 
the (5) From'Hores, the Deſtroyer or Waſter. — * 4 


(6) Apollo ſignifies the fame, 

(7) From a, ſufficiency, comes Deione, abundance. 

(8) Selave. in the Phenician fignifies Security, à8 alſo a r MEN * hes | 
Se 


sd the Quail to ſignify the Thing, Thy Latin Words 
eriv'd from hence. | 


9 1 where 


and * 


| » 


have deſtroy'd the Monſter Pyr ban, ſo his Rays dry. up the tiox- 


Lizard plac'd i in a reclining Poſture. This they call'd Leto 7 
Proviſions of Oliva, parch'd Corn, and ſuch other Kinds of 


ity.till Harveſt. | 
arm'd with Arrows, and ſubduing the Monſter Hbon. This * 


Riſe to all the Fable of Latona perſecuted by the —— = 
flying to Delos in the Form of a Quail,” where ſhe bore. Ora and * 


Hicroglyphacks-only deſign d to point out the regular Feſtivals, 
and to inſtruct the People in what they were to do, became / 


Btatue of Apollo with Chains of Gold; but when that Conqueror 
ook the Place, he releas' d the Deity, who thence obtain'd the 


n en | 4 


The — who had a high Veneration for ** Planet; . 


and from their Antiquixies, let us now ſeck dome Illuſtration of . 


Þ | where he was worſhipp'd in a peculiar Manner, there was a Co- 
+ 2 = oo him at the Mouth of the Harbour ſeventy Cu- 


RE. 


| zung Serpent (1). The Hicropolitans ſhew'd um with a pointed 
* 


der they have been laviſh on a Subject, which affords ſuch er. 


: Inundation, the Egyptians expreſſing the annual Exceſs of the Mile by a Sun, 
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(ic) was very differently repreſented in different 
Countries and Times, according to the Character he aſſum'd. 
To depict the Solar Light, the Perffans us'd a Figure with 
the Head of a Lion, cover'd with a Tiara, in the Pran Garb, 
and holding a mad Bull by the Horns, a Symbol plainly of 
Egyptian Original. The latter People expreſs'd him ſometimes 
by a Circle with Rays; at other Times .by-a Scepter with an 
Eye over it: But their great Emblem of the Solar Light, as 
diſtinguiſh'd from the Orb itſelf, was the golden Seraph, or fiery 


Srzag rg 


thereby gr" rp. the ſtrong Emiſſion of his Rays down- 

ward; over his Head was a Baſket of Gold, repreſenting the 
æthereal Height: He had a Breaſt-Plate on, — in his Right- 
Hand held a Spear, on the Summit of which ftood 'the Image 
of Victory (fo that Mars is but one of his Attributes) ; this be- 
ſpoke him irreſiſtible and reling all Things: In his Left-Hand 
was a Flower, intimating the vegetable Creation nouriſh'd, ma- 
tur'd, and continu'd by his Beams: Around his Shoulders he 
wore a Veſt depicted with Gorgons and Snakes; this takes in 
Minerva, and by it is emeeli\ the Virtue and Vigor of the 
Solar Warmth, enlivening the Apprehenſion and promoting 
Wiſdom; whence alſo he is with great Propriety the Preſident 
of the Muſes: Cloſe by were the expanded Wings of the Eagle, 
repreſenting the Siber, ſtretch'd out from him, as from its 
roper Center: At his Feet were three female Figures encircled 
by a Seraph, that in the midſt being the Emblem of the Earth 
riſing in Beauty from the Midſt of Nature and Confufon (the 
other two) by: the Emanation of his Ligbe, ſignified by the 
Seraph or Dragon. | mim 
Under the Character of the Sun, Apollo was — — in 
Chariot drawn by four Horſes, whoſe Names the Poets have 
taken Care to give us as well as thoſe of Pluo. The Poets 
feign'd each Night that he went to reſt with Theti, in the 
Ocean, and that the next Morning the Hours got ready his 
Horſes for him to renew his Courle (ſee Cambray's Telemagn 
for a Picture), and unbarr'd the Gates of Day. It is no Won. 


(9g) We ſhall ſpeak of this hereaftenr. 
(10) From Pheob, the Source, and oþ the Overflowing, or the Sure of tt 


with a River proceeding from its Mouth, 
(1) Vide Macrob, Saturn, I. 1, c. 17. 
| - $enſir 


The Hearurn Govs: 59. 
e y itfelf, us e 
of the Sun- riſing. en repreſented as Liber Pater (2), be 
bore a Shield to ſhew his ProteRion of Mankind, At other times 
he was drawn as a beardleſs Youth, his Locks diſhevell'd, and 

crown'd with Laurel, holding a Bow in his Right-Hand with 
his Arrows, and the Lyre in Left. The Palace of the Sun 


has been — doerid'd by Gord, as well as his ws in 
. | 


— 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Sons or Offspring of Arorlo, Eacur a- 
PIUS, PHAE TON, W Ibnox, AR1S- 
Tus, Sc. 


8 4, le was x very gallant Dei „do he had a very nume- 
Ae of whi ceſlary to ive ſome Account, 
as they make a confiderable Figure a | 
nd wt Tot Son ws, Whom he had by 


the Nymph Corenzs. Some ſay that el 
repenting the Fact fav'd the Infant, and gave him to Chi 


dei (3) in Phyſick. Others , that as Kin ; Ph 
Peu her * 7 was carrying her with n into 

'd her on the Confines of Epidawia, 2 
ceal her ſhe expos d the 5 How- 


on oy de, 3 - Care of this n by ans. ſuch 
A eM Art, as 'd 3 tation; 
bee dnl de Dead n it Cures 
were Wrou Aſcles King of Epidaurus, and Aunes King of 
Daunia, w ich aſt was troubled wath fore Eyes. In ſhort, his 
nd oF ao ear re i = 
0 com d to ter x 0 
his Thunder-bolts, _—_ 
Cicero reckons up three of his Name. The firſt the Son of 
Apollo worſhipp'd in Arcadia, who invented the Probe and Ban- 


4 gives him this Name in his ar Georgie, 
I labentem = 2 
cælo ducitis am, , 
Liber & alma 4 188 
03) Ovid, who relates the Story of Coronis his fanciful Way, u e hae 
5, or the Raven, who diſcover'd ber Amour, had, by Apollo, his Fea- 
thers chang 'd from Black u Whine, 5 


I 2 | _dages 
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Cages for Wounds; the Second the Brother of Mercury, Kill'd 
by Lightening; and the third the Son of Ar/fippus. and 4r/ore, 
who firſt taught the Art of Tooth- drawing and Purging. Others 
make /Z/culapins, an Egyptian King of Memphis, antecedent by a 
thouſand. Years to the Aſculapius of the Greeks : The Roman, 
number'd him amongſt the Dii Adſcititii, or ſuch as were rais'd 
to Heaven by their Merit, as Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, c. 
The Greeks receiv'd their Knowledge of Aſculapius from the 
Phenicians and Egyptians. - His chief Temples were at Pergamut, 
„at Trica à City of Ienia, and the Ifle-of Coos; in all 
which, votive Tablets were hung up (4), ſhewing the Diſeaſes 
cur'd by his Aſſiſtance; Hut his moſt famous Shrine was at Epi- 
daurus, Where every five Vears in the Spring, ſolemn Games 
were inſtituted to kun nine Days after the Iibmian Games at 
mond cyan AD aer. n ai 
The Romans grew acquainted with him by an Accident; a 
Plague happening in 1 the Oracle was conſulted, and the 
Reply was, that they ſnould fetch the God Aſculapius from 
T An Embaſly was appointed of ten Senators, at the 
ead of whom was 2. Ogalnius, Theſe Deputies gn their Ar. 
_ rival, viſiting the Temple of the God, a huge Serpent” came 
from under the Altar, and croſſing the City, wenkiredly to 
their Ship ad ah down in the Cabßin of Ogre on which 
they ſet fail immediately, and arriving in the Tiber, the Serpent 
quitted'the Ship, and retir'd to a little-Ifland oppoſite the City, 
bat — 5 Temple was, erected to the God, and the Peſtilence 
ceas S I. 855 _ 5 = | : * 1 <y >, 
I The Animals ſacrificed to Aſculapius were the Goat, ſome ſay 
on account of her nurſing him; others, becauſe this Creature i 
unhealthy, as labouring under a perpetual Fever, The Dog and 
the Cock were ſacred to him on atcount of their Fidelity and 
Vigilance. _ The Raven was alſo devoted to him for its Forecaſt, 
and being ſkill'd in Divination,  ; Authors are not agreed as to 
his being the Inventor of Phyſick, ſome affirming he only per- 
fected that Part which relates to the Regimen of the Sicx. 
Let us now ſeek for the Origin of this Fable. The publick 
Sign or Symbol expos'd by the Egyptian in their Aſſemblies, to 
warn, the People to mark the Depth of the Inundation, in order 
to regulate their Ploughing accordingly, was the Figure of i 
Man with a Dog's Head carrying a Pole with Serpents twiſted 
round it, to which they gave Names of Anubis (5), Thaaut (6), 


(4) From theſe Tablets or votive Inſcriptions, Higpocrates ig fad to have 
collected his Aphoriſms. i rn eee 
(5) From Hannobeach, which in Phenician ſignifies the Barker or Warns. 
Amis, *© (6) The Word Tayant, ſignifies the Dog. 
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and culapius (). In Proceſs of Time they made uſe of this 
Repreſentation for a real King, Who by the Study of Phyſick 
ſought the Preſervation of his Subjects. I hus the Dog and the 
Serpent became the Characteriſticks of Z/culapius amongſt the 
Nomans and-Greeks, who were entirely Strangers to the originat 
Meaning of theſe Hieroglyphicks, G 1 456- AMER 
A ſculapius had, by his Wife Epione, two Sons, Machaor: and 
Podalirius, both {kill'd in Surgery, and who are mention'd 
Homer as preſent at the Siege of Trey, and were very ſerviceab 
to « ug Greeks, He had allo two Daughters, call'd Hygiaa and 

2 . . be od L F245) R 
— This Deity is repreſented in different Attitudes. At Epidaurus 
his Statue was of Gold and Ivory (8), ſeated on a Throne of 
the ſame Materials, his Head crown'd with Rays, and a long 
Beard, having a knotty Stick in one Hand, the other entwin'd 
with a Serpent, and a Dog lying at his Feet. The Phliaſſant 
depicted him as beardleſs; and the Romans crown'd him with 
Laurel, to denote bis Deſcent from Apollo. The Knots in his 
Staff ſigniſy the Difficulties that occur in the Study of Medicine. 

Phacron was the Son of Apollo, and the Nymph Chmene. Hav- 
ing a Diſpute with Epaphus, the Son of Jupiter and Io, the latter 
upbraided him, that he was not really the Son of his Father, 
and that his Mother only made uſe of that Pretence to cover her 
Infamy. The Vouth fired at this Reproach, by his Mother's 
Advice carried his Complaint to his Father Phædis, who re- 
ceiv'd him with great Tenderneſs, and to allay his Diſquietude, 
ſwWore by Sch to grant him whatever he requeſted, as a Mark of 

: [edging him for his:Son./\ Phazton boldly afked the Di- 
rection of the Solar Chariot for one Day. The Father at once 
grievꝰd and ſurpriz d at the Demand, us'd all Arguments in 
vain to diſſuade him from the Attempt; but being by his Oath 
reduc'd-to ſubmit to his Obſtinacy, he gave him the Reins, with 
the beſt Directions he could how to uſe them. The Ambition 
of our Young Adventurer was too fatal to himſelf. He loſt his 
Judgment and Way together; and Jupiter, to prevent his ſetting 
the World on Fire, was oblig'd with his Thunderbolts to hurl him 
from his Seat into the River Eridamu or PD. His Siſters Phae. 
thuſa, Lampetia and Phæbe lamented his Loſs fo inceſſantly Loh | 


the Banks, that the Gods chang'd them into Black Poplar 18 
whoſe. Juice produges the Eledrum or Amber. Cycnus. King of 
Liguria, no leſs grisd d for his Loſs, was chang'd into a.Sewan, a 
x7) From A, Man, and Calph, Dog, comes He the Man · Dog, or 


0 = 506 ,u% YO Va34 2ST 
(19), This Image was the Work of Thraſymede the Ses at A gen a Ne 
| - * . Bird 
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Bird which became after ſacred to Apollo. This Story makes a 
very confuderable Figure in Ovid (9), who has outdone hirafelf 
* genio regard 
Author an in us Conjecture, with to 
this Fable (10). Linen-Cloth was the great. Manufacture of 
Egypt, and the bleaching of it conſequently of great Impor- 
tance. 'The _ d for this, was a Youth 
with Rays round cad, and ® Whip in bs Hand, fete 
on an Orb, to which they gave the Name of Pbarton (1), and 
; Ben-Clinmah (2). Probably the Months of May, June, and 
July, were the three Siſters of Phaeton, becauſe during theſe 
Months they waſhed their Linen white, of which Cy, or the 
wy Friend of Phaeton, is a further Symbol. Now as 
the Y Word Albanech 2 plied to theſe Months (3), ſignifies alſo 
Fed Trees, it gave Riſe to this Metamorphoſis. 
Orpheus was the Son of Phebus, by ti Wan Gees 20. 
He was born in Thrace, and reſided near Mount Rh 
m Eurydice a Princ t Coun Aru: aneigh 
be b. a n b. ig Lon wh her F 8 - 
ITS 16 INN Soc 
iſconſolate Huſband was 


d by the Bite of a Serpent. Her 


Þ affected at his Loſs, that he deſcended by the Way of Tama- 
were 


vu to Hell, in order to recover her. As Muſic and 
to him hereditary. Talents, he exerted-them in ſo a 
Manner, that Pluto and Preſerpine were ſo far touch'd, as to 
reſtore him his belov*d Conſort on ane Condition, that he ſhould 


not look back on her, till they came to the Light of the World. 


his impatient Fondneſs made him break this Article, and he 
loſt her for ever. Griev'd at her Loſs he retir d to the Woods 
and Foreſts, EEG Ro RR ITS > 
But the Mawxnazes or Bacche, either incens'd at his 

widow'd Life, or as others &ay, inflignted — whoſe 
Worſhip he neglected (6), tore him in Pieces, and ſcatter'd his 


Links abourthe Fd, which were collected and bury'd by the 


| N II, in Principio La Pluche Hiſt. de Cieux. 
_ (x) From Pha — and Eton Linen, — that is, the 
Indiction of the Linen-works. 


Ben-Climmahb, the Son of hot Weather, Hence the $ of Phoeton's 
tn ning the Works, the 
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+) Some make him the Son of Ocqeru and Calge 
(7) God Maas Lib, X7. in 

©) Other ſay by Fes, on account of his deſpi ng ber Rar nod tht 
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Muſs, His Head and Harp, which were caſt into the Hebw as, 
were carried to Lesbos, and the former interr'd there. His 


was tranſported to the Skies, where it forms one of the Conſtel. . 
lations. He himſelf was chang'd into a Swan, and left a Son 


call'd Methon, who founded in Thrace a City of his on Name. 
Ovid bas given us this whole Story (7), but contrary to his 
uſual Method, has broke the Thread of it, by interſperſing it 
in different Parts of his Work. | 

It is certain that Orpheus may be'plac'd as the earlieſt Poet of 
Greece, where he firſt introduc'd 4fronemy, Divinity, Mufick and 
Poetry, all which he had learn'd in Egypt. He wrote many. 
Volumes in natural Philoſophy and Antiquities (8), of wü 
only a few im F nts have eſcaped the Rage of Time. 
In his Bock of Stones he ſays of himſelf, © He could underſtand 
« the Flight and Language of Birds, ſtop the Courſe of Rivers, 
overcome the Poiſon of Serpents, and even penetrate" the 
On 09.” | * 

Let us ſeek the Origin of this Fable once more in Zgypt, the 
Mother Country of Fiction. In July, when the Sun enter'd Leo, 
the Nile overflowed all the Plains. To denote the publiek Joy at 
ſeeing the Inundation riſe to its due Height, they exhibited 


2 Youth playing on the Lyre or Sifrum, and fitting by a tame 


Lion. When the Waters did not increaſe gs they ſhould, this 
Horus was ted ftretch'd on the Back of a Lion as dead. 
This Symbol they call'd Oreph or Orpheus (10), to ſignify that 
Agriculture was then quite unſeaſonable and dormant... The 
Songs amus'd themſelves with at this dull Seaſon, for Want 
of Exerciſe, were call'd the Hymns of Orpheus; and as Huſbandry 
reviv'd immediately after, it gave Riſe to the Fable of Orpheny 
returning from Hell. The I plac'd near this Horus, they call'd 
Eurydice (1), and as the Greeks took all theſe Figures in the lite- 
ral and not the Emblematical Senſe, they made Furydice the 
Wife of Orpheus | | ; 


Ius was the Son of Apollo by Aferia, and attended the. K. 


gonauts in their Expedition to Colchis, being fam'd for his Skill 


in Augury;z but wanderin from his Companions, as they occa- - 


ſionally landed, he was kill'd by a wild Boar. 

(7) In his Xth and Xlth Books, 1 3 
(8) He wrote = Bonk of Hymns and Treatiſes on the Generation of the 
Elements; on the Giants War; on the Rape of Pro ine; on the Labours 


of Hercules; of Stones; on the Rites and Myſteries of the Egyptian. 
(9) This probably gave Riſe to the Fable of his making Rocks and Foreſts 
move to his Lyre. to 9 F | 
(10) From Orepb, Occiput, or the back Part of the Head. n 
(1) From Eri, a Lion; and Daca, tamed, is formed Eridaca, Eurydi 
or the Lion tamed, . e. the Violence or Rage of the Inundation overcome. 


Another 
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Another of the ee of Apollo was Linus, whom he had 
by the Nymph Terp He was born at Theben and eminent 
for Le Learning, if 11 e — that Thamyris, Orpheus, and Hercules 
- were all his Scholars. Some ſay he was ſlain by the latter for 
ridiculing him; but if Orpheus (as others affirm) livd a hundred 
Vears before Hercules, it is rather probable that Linus was the 
Diſciple of Orpheus. However. this be, Linus wrote on the 
Origin of the World, the Courſes of the Sun and Moon, and 
the Production of Animals. TILE 
Aſter all, Linus was only a gymbol of the E gyptiant, awhich 
the: Greeks, according to Cuſtom, perſonated. At the End of 
Autum or Harveſt, the Egyprians fell to their Night-wark, of 
making Lanen-Cloth (2), and the Figure then expos'd was call'd 


Finder (3), and denoted the fitting. up or watching: during the 


' Ariftarus was the Goa aff Apollo, by Cyrene a Virgin Nymph, 
who us'd to accompany him in Hunting, ànd whom he firſt fell 
in Love with on ſeeing her encounter a Lion. He was born in 


Lybia. He receiv'd his Education from the —_— who taught 


him to extract Oil from Olives, and to make Honey, Cheeſe 
and Butter; all which Arts he communicated to Mankind. On 
this Account he was regarded as a rural Deity. From Africa he 
paſs'd into Sardinia and Sicily, from whence he travell'd into 
Thrace, where Bacchus initiated him in his Myſteries. - We have 
already mentioned how his Paſſion — the Death of Zu- 
tydice, to revenge which the Wood-Nymphs deſtroy'd his Bee- 
Hives. Concern'd at this Loſs he advis'd with his Father, and 
was told by the Oracle, to facrifice Bulls to appeaſe her Shade; 
which Counſel following, the Bees which iſſued from the Car- 
caſſes fully ſupplied the Damages he had ſuſtainꝰd (4). He died 
near Mount Hæmus, and was deify'd on account of the Services 
he had done to Mankind by his uſeful Inventions. He was alſo 
honour'd in the Iſle of Cos, for his calling the Etefian Winds to 
to relieve them in an exceſſive Time of Heat. Herodotus ſays 
that he appeared at Cyxicum after his Death, and three hundred 
and forty; Years after, was ſeen in 7raly at Metapontum, where he 
injoin'd the Inhabitants to erect a Statue to him near that of 
Apollo; which, on conſulting the Oracle, they performed. 


Circe was the Daughter of Phabus, by Pere the Child of 


 Oceanus,, and, a celebrated Sorcereſs, Her firit Huſband was a 


(2) This was their chief Manufacture. 
(3) Linus, from Lyn, to watch, whence our Word Linen that is, the 
Werk, for the Time of doing it. 
(4) Virgil has introduced this Story with great Hlegance and 4 Propriety in 
is Vin ihe 1. 314. ie 1 
: King 
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King of the Sarmatæ, whom ſhe poiſon'd, for which ſhe- was 4Y 


expelbd the Kingdom, and fled to a Promontory on the Coaſt - 
of Tuſcany, which afterwards took her Name. Here ſhe fell in 
Love ith Glaucus, one of the Sea Deities, who preferring Scyllz 
to her, ſhe chang'd her into a Sea Monſter. Picus, King of the 
Latins, her next Favourite, for rejecting her Addreffes, was . 
metamorphoſed into a Woodpecker. 5 s 

The moſt remarkable of Czrce's Adventures, was with Uly/es. 
This Prince returning from Troy, was caſt away on her Coaſt, and 
his Men, by a Drink ſhe gave them, were transform'd to Swine, 
and other Beaſts. Ulyſſes was preſerv'd by Mercury, who gave 
him the Herb Moly, to ſecure him from her Inchantments, and 
inſtructed him, when ſhe attempted o touch him with her 
Wand, to draw his Sword, and make her ſwear by Styx, ſhe 
would uſe him as a Friend, otherwiſe he would kill her. By 
this Means, he procur'd the Liberty of his Companions, and 
continued a Year with Circe, who bore him two Children, wiz. 
Agrius and. Latinus. Circe had a Sepulchre in one of the Iſles, 
call'd Pharmaciſæ, near Salamis. | | 

Circe was no other than the Egyptian Fla whoſe Horus, or 
attending Image, every Month aſſuming ſome different Form, 
as a human Body, with the Headg#of a Lion, Dog, Serpent, 
or Tortoiſe, which gave Riſe to the Fable of her changing Men 
by her Inchantments into theſe Animals. Hence the Eg yptians 
gave her the Name of Circe, which ſignifies the /Znigma. 

Apollo had many other Children. Ætbuſa the Haughter of 
Neptune bore him Elutherus. By Evadne he had Janus ; by 
Atria, Miletus, Oaxes and Arabus, who gave his Name to Arabia; 
by Melia, he had [/menius and Tanarus ; by Aglaia, Theftor ; b 
Manto, Mopſus; by Anathrippe, Chiu; by Achalide, he had Del. 
bus, and many others too tedious to enumerate, 


e .--.- 
Of the Musks, and Pzcasus, the Graces, and 
the SyRENS, | | 


1 ESE celebrated Goddeſſes, the Muſes, were the Daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and. Mnemoſyne, though ſome think them 
born of Cælus. Their Number at firſt was only three or four 
(5), but Homer and Hefrod have fixed it at Nine (6), which it has 

(J) Mneme, Aude, Maite, that is, Memory, Singing, and Meditation, to 
which ſome add | 


(6) Some aſhgn as a Reaſon for this, that when the Citizens of Sicyon di- 
rected three ſkilful Statuaries, to make each three Statues of the three M uſes, 
they were all ſo well executed, that they did not know which to chuſe, but 
erected all the Nine, and that Heſod only gave them Names. 
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never ſince exceeded. They were born on Mount Pierus, and 
educated by the Nymph Ezpheme. re. 

They had many Appellations common to them all, as Pzerig:; 
from the Place of their Birth; Heliconides, from Mount Helicor 
in Beotia; Parnaſſides, from the Hill of Parnaſſus in Phocis; 
C:therides from Mount Citberon, a Place they much frequented; 
Aonides, from Aonia; Hippocranides, Agannipides, and * 
from different Fountains conſecrated to them, or to which they 
were ſuppoſed to reſort. c N 

In general they were the tutelar Goddeſſes of all ſacred Fe. 
ſtivals and Banquets, and the Patroneſſes of all polite and uſeful 
Arts. They ſu _ Virtue in Diftreſs, and preſerv'd worthy 
Actions from Ob ivion. Homer calls them the Miftreſſes and Cor. 
reerefſes of Manner, (7). With regard to the Sciences, theſe 
Siſters had each their particular Province or Department, though 
Poetry ſeem'd more immediately under their united Protection. 

Callizpe (fo call'd from the Swwretne/s of her Voice) preſided 
over Rhetorick, and was reckon'd the firſt of the Nine Siſters. 

Clio, the Second (8), was the Muſe of Hiſtory, and takes her 
Name from her immortalizing the Actions ſhe records. 

Erato (9), was the Patroneſs of elegiac, or amorous Poetry, 
and the Inventreſs of Dancing. To Thalia (10), belonged 
Comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, and pleaſant. Euter, 
(nam'd from her Love of Harmony) had the Care of Tragedy. 
Melpomene, (fo ſtyl'd from the Dignity and Excellency of her 
Song) was the Guardian Muſe of Lyric and Epic Poetry (1). 

Terpfichore was the Protrectreſs of Mufick, particularly the 
Flute (2), The Choras of the antient Drama was her Province, 
to which ſome add Logick. b 

To Potyhymnia (3), belong'd that Harmony of Voice and 
Geſture, which gives a Perfection to Oratory and Poetry, and 
which flows from juſt Sentiments and a' good Memory. 

Urania was the Muſe whoſe Care extended to all divine dt 
celeſtial Subjects, ſuch as the Hymns in Praiſe of the Gods, the 
Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and whatever regarded Phi- 
loſophy or Aſtronomy (4); F "IM 


(7) Hence old Bards and Poets were in ſuch high Eſteem, that when 
Aamemnon went to the Siege of Troy, he left one with . ra, to keep 
her faithful, and Egiſbus could not corrupt her, till he had d this 
Counſellor. . g a | 
(8) From KN. Glory (9), from : fe, Love (10), from da Nin, to 
flouriſh or revive (1), from weAoG T9, to make a Concert or Symphony. 

(2) Trent vel Xogeig, to delight in Choruſes. | 

(3) From ve and ptix, a great Memory. 

(4) From g , Heaven, | 


bu 
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The Muſes, though faid to be Virgins, were no Enemies to 


Love (5). We have already taken Notice of Calliope and Terp- 


/ichore yielding to the Addreſſes of Apollo. If their Complai- 


ſance was ſolely owing to the Reſentment of Venus who inſpir'd 
the Flames of Love, to reve the Death of her Favourite 
Adonis; it muſt be own'd that the Muſes have ſince been ſuffici 
ently devoted to her Service. - + 7 2 

The Mw/es were themſelves not wholly free from Revenge, 
as appears in the Story of Thamyris. This Perſon was the Son 
of Philammon, and the Nymph Agriopa, and born at Oder/e, 
once a famous City of Thrace.. He became ſo excellent a Pro- 
ficient in Muſick, that he had the -Courage, or Vanity to con- 
tend (6) with the Muſes; but being overcome, they not only 
puniſhed him with the Loſs of Sight and Memory, but caus'd 


Jupiter to caſt him into Hell, to expiate his Impiety. 


The Muſes were repreſented crown'd with Flowers, or Wreaths 


of Palm, each holding ſome Inſtrument or Token of the Sci- 


ence or Art over which ſhe preſided. They were depicted as 
young, and the Bird ſacred to them. was the.Savan (7). 


To trace the Origin of theſe fabulous Deities, it is neceſſary 


to obſerve, that the nine emblematical Figures, which were 
exhibited amongſt the Egyptians, to denote the nine Months, 
during which that Country was free*d from the Inundation, 
had each ſome Inſtrument, or Symbol, peculiar to the Buſineſs 
of the Months, as a Pair of Compaſſes, a Flute, a Maſk, a 
Trumpet, c. All theſe Images were purely hyeroglyphical, 
to point out to the People what they were to do, and to aſcer- 
tain their Uſe, they were call'd the nine Mu/es (8). The Greeks, 
who adopted this Groupe of Emblems as ſo many real Divi- 
nities, took Care to give each a particular Name, ſuited to the 
Eng they bore, and which threw a new Diſguiſe over 

e Irnth. - rg 

The Graces are alſo Attendants of the Muſes, though plac'd 
in the Train of Fenus (9). Some make them the Daughters of 
Jupiter and Eurynome, others of Bacchus and Venus. They were 


(5) The Virginity or Chaſtity of the Muſes, is a Point diſputed by the 
ancient Writers, though the Majority inclines in their Favour. 

(6) Thamyriswrote a Poem on the Wars ofthe Gods with the Titans, which 
exceeded every Thing that had appear*'d of the Kind before. 

(7) Perhaps becauſe it was canſecrated to their Maſter k 

(3) From the Word Moſe, that is, ſav'd or diſengag'd from the Waters; 
whence the Name of Moſes given to the Hebrew Lawgiver, ſo near did the 
Phenician and Egyptian Languages agree, with ſome ſmall Difference of 
Pronunciation only, made two diſtin&t Tongues. 


(9) Ichuſe to place them here on account of the Explanation of the Fable 


under one View. 
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three, Aglaia, Thalia and Euphroſyne, Names relative to their 
Nature (10). 'The Lacedemonians and Athenians knew but two, 
to whom they gave different Appellations (1). Ezeocles, King of 
the Orchomenians, was the firſt who erected a Temple to them. 
Pegaſus was a winged Horſe produced by the Blood which fell 
from Medu/a's Head, when ſhe was kill'd 7 Perſeus. He flew 
to Mount Helicon, the Seat of the Muſes, where, with a Stroke 
of his Hoof, he open'd a Fountain call'd Hippocrene, or the 
Horſes Spring (2). | x 
The unravelling theſe Figures, will convince us how juſtly 
they belong to this Article, as they compleat its Illuſtration, 
Near the nine female Figures, which betoken'd the dry Seaſon, 
were plac'd three others repreſenting the three Months of Inun. 
dation, and were drawn ſometimes ſwath'd, as ' incapable of 
uſing their Hands and Feet. Theſe were call d Charitout (3), or 
the Divorce, 'The Reſemblance of this Word to the Greek Cha- 
rites, which ſignifies thankſgivings or Favours, gave Riſe to the 
Fable of the Graces, or three Goddeſſes preſiding over Benefits 
and outward Charms. | 
Yet, as during the Inundation, all Parts could not be fo fully 
ſupply'd, but that ſome Commerce was neceſſary, they had 
recourſe to ſmall Barks, to fail from one City to the other. 
Now the emblematical Figure of a Ship or Veſſel, in Egypt and 
Phamicia, was a winged Horſe (4), by which Name the Inha- 
bitants of Cadiz, a Phaenician Colony, call'd their Veſſels. 
Now if the M#/es and Graces are the Goddefles which preſide 
over Arts and Gratitude, this Emblem becomes unintelligible. 
But if we take the nine Muſes for the Months of Action and 
Induftry, and the three Graces for the three Months of Inun- 
dation and Reſt, the winged Horſe, or Boat with Sails, is a true 
Picture of the End of Navigation, and the Return of rural 
Toils. To this Figure the Egyptians gave the Name of Pagaſi 
60 expreſſive of its true Meaning. All theſe Images tranſ- 
— to Greece, became the Source of endleſs Confuſion and 


:- (70) Aplaia, or Honeſty, to ſhew that Benefits ſhould be beſtow'd freely: 
Thalia, or flouriſhing, to denote that the Senſe of Kindneſs nught never to 
die; and Eupbroſyne, or Chearfulneſs, to ſignify that Favours ſhould de 
conferr*d and receiv'd with mutual Pleaſure. 

(1) The Spartan Graces were Clito and Pbaena; thoſe of Athens, Auro and 


(2) Fons Caballinus, See Perfius, Satyr I. 
(3) From Charat, to divide, comes Charitont the Separation of Commerce. 
(4) Strabo Geograph, Lib. II. p. 99. Edit. Reg. Paris. | 
(5) From Pag to ceaſe, and Sys a Ship, Pegaſus, or the Ceffation of Na- 
vigation, a By 
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By the Latin and Greek Poets, the Graces are repreſented as 
beautiful young Virgins, naked, or but very ſlightly cloath'd 
(6), and having Wings on their Feet. They are alſo join'd 
Hand in Hand, to denote their Unity. a 
The Syrens were the Daughters of Achelous. Their lower 
Parts were like Fiſhes, and their like Women ; but they 
were ſo ſkill'd in Muſick, that they inſnar'd all who heard them 
to Deſtruction. Preſuming to contend with the Mu/es, they were 
yanquiſh'd and ſtripp'd at once of their Feathers and Voices, as 
a Puniſhment for their Folly. | | 
The Egyptians ſometimes repreſented the three Months of 
Inundation by Figures half Female and half Fiſh, to denote to 
the Inhabitants their living in the midſt of the Waters. One 
of theſe Images bore in her Hand the Sifrum, or Egyptian Lyre, 
to ſhew the general Joy at the Floods arriving to its due Height, 
which was the Aſſurance of a ſucceeding Year of Plenty. To 
theſe Symbols they gave the Name of Syrens (7), expreſſive of 
their real Meaning. The Phænicians, who carried them into 
Greece, repreſented them as real Perſons, and the Greeks and 
Romans had too ſtrong a Taſte for the Fabulous, not to embel- 
liſh the Story (8). | 


* 


—— 
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Of Diana, Luna, or Hzcarx. 


AVING treated of the God of Wit and Harmony, 

with his Offspring and Train, let us now come to his 
Twin Siſter Diana, the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, and the Daughter 
of Jupiter and Latona. Her Father, at her Requeſt, granted - 
her perpetual Virginity, beſtow'd on her a Bow and Arrows, 
appointed her cnn the Woods and Forreſts (9), and aſ- 
ſign'd her a Guard of Nymphs to attend her (10). dhe became 
the Patroneſs of Hunting thus; Britamartis a Huntreſs-Nymph, 
being one Day entangled in her own Nets, while the wild Boar 
was approaching her, vow'd a Temple to Diana, and ſo was 


(6) Solutis Gratiæ Zomis, Ode xxx. 5. 


Funfteque Nympbis Gratiæ decentes | * | 
Alterno terram quatiunt Pede, Horace, Lib, I. Ode iv. 85. 
(7) From Shur, a Hymn, and ranan to ſing, 
(8) Hence our imaginary Form of the Mermaid. 
{9 Maontium Cuftos nemorumque Virgo. Horat. Lib. III. 
10) Sixty Nymphs, call'd Oceaninæ, and twenty of the Af. 


preſerv'd, 
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preſerv'd. Hence Diana had the Name of Dima. Others 
relate the Story differently, and ſay that Britomartis, whom 
Diana favour'd on account of her Paſſion for the Chaſe, flying 
_ her Lover, fell into the Sea, and was by her made 
a . 


The Adventures of Diana make a pre conſiderable Figure 
in poetical Hiſtory, and ſerve to ſhew that the Virtue of this 


Goddeſs, if inviolable, was alſo very ſevere. A4&axor experi- 
enc'd this Truth to his Coſt. He was a young Prince, the Son 
of Ariſtæus and Autonoe, the Daughter of Cadmus, King of 
Thebes. As he was paſſionately fond of the Sport, he had the 
Misfortune one Day to diſcover Diana bathing with her Nymphs. 
The Goddeſs incens'd at the Intruſion, chang'd him into a Stag; 
ſo. that bis own Dogs, miſtaking him for their Game, purſued 
and tore him in Pieces. Ovid has wrought up this Scene with 
great Art and Imagination (17)7)7ſ.. | 


"Wh Truth of this Fable: Gld to be as falls: dice was © 


a Man of Arcadia, a great Lover of Dogs and Hunting, and by 
keeping many Dogs, and ſpending his Time in Hunting on the 
Mountains, he entirely neglected his domeſtic Affairs, and being 
brought to Ruin, was generally call'd the wretched Adtæon, who 
was 3 by his own Dogs. | 

- was another unhappy Victim of her Reſentment, and 
the more ſo as his Puniſhment was owing to no Crime of his 
own. Oeneus his Father, King of Stalia, in offering Sacrifices 
to the rural Deities, had forgot Diana. The Goddeſs was not 
of a Character to put up ſuch a Neglect. She ſent a hu 
wild Boar into the Fields of Caledon, who laid every Thing waſte 
before him. Meleager, with The/eus. and the Virgin Atalanta, 
undertook to encounter it. The Virgin gave the Monſter the 
firſt Wound, and Meleager, who kill'd it, preſented her the Skin, 
which his Uncles took a 


rel, took an uncommon Revenge: She remember'd at the Birth 


of her Son, the Fates had thrown a Billet into the Chamber, 


with an Aſſurance the Boy would live, as that remain'd uncon- 
ſumed. The Mother had till now carefully ſav da Pledge on 
which fo much depended ; but infpir'd by her preſent Fury, ſhe 
threw it in the Flames, and Meleager inſtantly ſeiz' d with a con- 
fuming Diſeaſe expir'd as ſoon as it was burnt. His Siſters, who 
exceſſively mourn'd his Death, were turn'd into Hen-Turkics. 


Ovid has not forgot to embelliſh his Collection with this Story (2). 


(r) Ovid, Lib. III. x31, ter 
(2 Ovia, Lib. VIII. 261. * ONT —— 
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m her, for which he ſlew them. Alubæa 
his Mother, hearing her two Brothers had periſh'd in this Quar- 


Others 
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Others relate the Story of Meleager thus: Diana had; to 
avenge herſelf of Oexeus, rais'd a War between the Crues and 
Etolians. Meleager, who fought at the Head of his Father's 
Troops, had always the Adyantage, till killing two of his 


Mother's Brothers, his Mother Altbæa loaded him with fach 


Imprecations, that he retir'd from the Field. The Caretes upon 
this advanc'd, and attack'd the Capital of taa. In vain 


Oeneus preſſes his Son to arm and repel the Foe; in vain his 


Mother forgives and intreats him. He is inflexible till Clpatru 
his Wife falls at his Feet, and repreſents their mutual Danger. 
Touch'd at this, he calls for his — iſſues to the Fight, and 
repels the Enemy. ; 3 
Nor was Diana leſs ri to her own Sex. Chione the 


Daughter of Dædalion, being careſs d both by and Mey- 


cury, bore Twins, Philamon the Son of „ a famous 
Muſician, and Autolycus the Son of Mercury, a ſxilful Juggler 
r was ſo im t to boaſt of her Shame, 


Modeſty of Diana, which ſhe aſcrib'd to her Want of Beauty: 
For this the Goddeſs pierc'd her Tongue with an Arrow, and 
depriy'd her of the Power of future Boaſting or Calumny. 
The River Alpheus fell violently enamour'd of Diana, and 
having no Hopes of Sudceſs, had recourſe to Force. The God- 
deſs fled to the Letrixi, where the amus'd herſelf with Dancing, 
and with ſome Art fo diſguis'd herſelf and her Nymphs, that 
Alpheus no longer knew them. For this, theſe People erected a 
Temple to her. | n 


During the Chaſe one Day, Diana accidentally ſhot Chej- 


chrius, Son of the Nymph Pryene, who bewail'd him ſo much 
that ſhe was turn'd into a Fountain. , . 
Diana had a great Variety of Names, ſhe was call'd Cynthia 
and Delia, from the Place of her Birth; Artemis, on account of 
her Honour and Modeſty. By the Arcadians, ſhe was nam ud 
Orrhofia; - and by the- Spartans, Oribia. Her Temples were 
many, both in Greece and 7aly; but the moſt conſiderable was 
at Epheſus, where ſhe was held in the higheſt Veneration. The 
Plan of this magnificent Edifice was laid by Cipbon, and the 
Structure of it ** for 220 Vears, the ableſt Architects 
and Statuaries in the World. It was ſet on Fire by Er , 
on the Day that Alexander the Great came into the World; but 
was ſoon rebuilt with equal Splendor under Diuacrates, who alſo 
built the City of Alexandria. AQ 
The Sacrifices offer'd to Diana. were the firſt Fruits of the 
Earth, Oxen, Rams, and white Hinds; human Victims were 


ſometimes devoted to her in Greece, as we find in the Caſe of * 


Iphigenia 
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Tphipenia. Her Feſtival was on the Ides of Augaff, after which 
Time all Hunting was prohibited. 
Diana was repreſented of an uncommon high Stature, her 
Hair diſhevell'd, a Bow in her Hand, and a Quiver at her Back, 
a2 Deer-Skin faſten'd to her Breaſt, and her Purple Robe tuck'd 
up at the Knees with Gold Buckles or Claſps, and attended by 
Nymphs in a Hunting Dreſs, with Nets and Hounds. 
Diana was alſo call'd Dea Triformis, or Tergemina, on account 
of her triple Character of Luna in Heaven, Diana on Earth, and 
Hecate in the infernal Regions, though the Actions of the firſt 
and laſt, are aſcrib'd to her under the ſecond Name (3). 
Luna was thought to be the Daughter of Hyperion .and Theia. 
The Egyptians worſhipp'd this Deity both as Male and Female, 
the Men facrificing to it as Luna, the Women as Lungs, and each 
Sex on theſe Occaſions aſſuming the Dreſs of the other, Indeed 
| this Goddeſs was no other than the Venus Urania, or Cæleſtit of 
the A riant, whoſe Worſhip and Rites the Phenicians intro- 


duced into Greece. Under this Character Diana was alſo call'd 


Lucina, (a Name ſhe held in common with Juno) and had the 
Protection of Women in Labour (4), though ſome make Lucina 
a diſtin Goddeſs from either (5). By this Name ſhe was ador'd 
by the Aginen/es and Elears. | 
If Diana was ſo rigid in Point of Chaſtity on Earth, her Vir- 
tue grew a little more relax'd when ſhe got to the Skies. She 
| bore Jupiter a Daughter there, call'd Exſa, or the Dew, aud 
Pan, who was not the moſt pleaſing of the Gods, deceiv'd her 
in the Shape of a white Ram. But. her moſt celebrated Amour 
was with Endymion (6) the Son of Atblius, and Grandſon of 
Tabu, who took him up into Heaven, where he had the Inſo- 
ence to ſolicit Juno, for which he was caſt into a profound Sleep. 
Luna had the Kindneſs to conceal him in a Cave of Mount Lat- 
mos in Caria, where ſhe had fifty Daughters by him, and a Son 
call'd Ætolus, after which he was again exalted to the Skies. 
The Fable of Endymion had its Origin in Egypt. Theſe Peo- 
ple in the Neomenia, or Feaſt, in which they celebrated the an- 
cient State of Mankind, choſe a Grove, or ſome retir'd ſhady 


Grotto, where they plac'd an Ie, with her Creſcent or Moon, 


| . 

(3) Hefiod makes Luna, Diana, and Hecate, three diſtin Goddeſſes. 
(4) It is ſaid ſhe aſſiſted Latona her Mother at the Birth of Apollo; but was 
ſo terrify*d at the Pains, that ſhe vow'd perpetual Virginity, | 
(5) Some make Lucina the Daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and born in 
ere. i | 
(6) Others affirm, that Endymion was a King of Elis, much given to Aſ- 
tronomy and Lunar Obſervations, for which he was ſaid to be in Love with 
the Moon, and careſs'd by her, ae | / 
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and by her Side an Horus aſleep, to denote the Security and Re- 
poſe which Mankind then enjoy'd. This Figure they calfd 
Endymion (7), and theſe Symbolical Figures, like the reſt, de- 
generated into Idolatry, and became the Materials for fabulous 
Hiſto „ is " ! 

** Moon, Diana was repreſented with a Creſcent on her 
Head, in a Silver Chariot drawn by white Hinds, with Gold 
Harneſs, which: ſome change to Mules, becauſe that Animal is 
barren. (8). Some make her Conductors a white and black 
Horſe (9); others Oxen, on account of the lunar Horns. 

Hecate was the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. As to the 

igin of the Name there is ſome Variation (10). She was the 
eſs of the infernal Regions, and on that Account is often 
confounded with Preſerpine. She preſided over Streets and 
Highways; for which cauſe ſne was call'd Trivia, as alſo Pro- 
Zea, becauſe the Doors of Houſes were under her Protection 
(1). The Apellation of Brimo was given her on account of her 
dreadful Shrieks, when Mars, Apollo, and Mercury, meeting her 
in the Woods attempted to raviſh her. She was alſo famous for 
Botany, eſpecially in difcovering baneful and poiſonous Herbs 
and Roots; as alſo for her Skill in Enchantments and magical 
Arts, in the Practice of which her Name was conſtantly invok'd 
(2). Hefiod has given a very pompous Deſcription of the Extent 
of her Power (3). She was ſtyPd in Egypt, Bubaſtis. ')  » 

As Hecate, Diana was repreſented of an exceſſive Height, her 
Head cover'd with frightful Snakes, and her Feet of a Serpen- 
tine Form, and ſurrounded with Dogs, an Animal ſacred to her, 
and under whoſe Form ſhe was ſometimes repreſented. She was 
alſo eſteemꝰ d the Goddeſs of inevitable Fate. 5 

If we have recourſe to the Egyptian Key, we ſhall find this 
threefold Goddeſs the ſame Symbol with the Juno and Cybele we 
have already treated of. The Greet Sculptors had too good a 
Taſte to endure the Head of the Bull or Goat on their Deities, 


(7) From En, a Grotto or Fountain; and Dimon, Reſemblance, is made 
Endimion, or the Grotto of the Repreſentation. ö 
(8) To expreſs that the Moon had no Light of her own, but what the 
borrow'd from the Sun. wp PINA 
(9) To expreſs the Wane and Full of the Moon. | 


(io) Either from ibis, at a Diſtance, becauſe the Moon darts her 
afar off or from ixa xe a Hundred, becauſe a Hecatomb was the uſual 
itim, 


(1) At every new Moon the Athenians made a Su for her in the open 
Street, which-in the Night was eaten by the poor People, por 
(2) 2 in Virgil, calls on | | Pee 
ergeminan Hecaten, tria Virginis ora Dianz. Eneid IV. 
(3) Theogony, I. 411. 3 
L which 
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which they borrow'd from that Country. They therefore alter'4 
theſe hieroglyphical Figures to their own Mode; but took Care 
to preſerve the Attributes by diſpoſing them in a niore elegant 
Manner. The Lunar Symbol amongft the Egyptians was call'd 
Hecate, or (4) Achete, and by the Syrians, Achot. The latter 
alſo ſtyPd her Deio, or Deione (5), and Demeter. The Creſcent and 
Full Moon over her Head at the Neomenier, made her miſtaken 
for that Planet, and the Time of the Intertunia, during which 
- ſhe remain'd/inviſible, ' ſhe was ſuppos'd to take a Turn to the 

inviſible World, and ſo got the Name of Hlecate. Thus the tri- 

partite Goddeſs aroſe. The Meaning of the anti bols 
was confounded and forgot, and a ſenſeleſs Jargon of Fable and 
Superſtition introduced in its Place, a Point which can never be 
too exactly attended to on this Occaſion. Ae 124; 


a_ 


” . - 
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C HAP. XXXIII. 
Of Mrxevar, 


P A'SS we now to a Deity neither famous for his Truth or 
fHFHoneſty, though he makes no inconſiderable Figure in the 
celeſtial Catalogue, Mercury was the Son of Jupiter and Maia, 
Daughter of Atlas, and born on Mount Cyilene, in Arcadia. 
He was ſuckled by Juno, ſome of whoſe Milk falling beſide his 
Mouth on the Heavens, produced the Galamy. He began to 
diſplay early his Talent for Theft, as we have obſerv'd under the 
Article of Apollo. Being careſs'd, when an Infant in Vulcan 

Arms, he ſtole away his Tools. The fame Day he defeated 
Cupid at Wreſtling, and while Venus prais'd him after his Vic- 
tory,” he found Means to convey away her 'Cefns. © He pilfer'd 
Jupiters Scepter, and had done the ſame Thing: by:'his Thun- 
derbolts, but they were too hot for his Fingers. He ferv*d Bat- 
tus a very ſlippery Trick. This Man fa him ſtealing King 
Admetus's Cows 7 dy ollo his Herdſman. To bribe him to 
Silence he gave him a fine Cow, and the Clown promis'd to 
keep it ſecret. Mercury to try him, aſſum'd another Shape, 
and offering a higher Reward, the Fellow told all he knew, on 
which (6) the God turn'd him into a Touch- Stone. | 


— 1 


[had 


„bare, the only or excellent, or acher (in the Syriac j the Siſter. 
(5) Deio, or Detone, from Dei, ſufficiency; or Demeter, from Der and Mater, 
Rain, i. e. Plenty of Rain. „ 8 > 
(6) Ovid has given a fine Deſcription of this Incident, Nfetam. . 680. 
| | mura 


# * 
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_ Mejcury had ſeveral Appellations. He was call'd Hermes (7) 
and Cyllenius, from his Temple upon Mount Cyilene. Nor were 
his Employments leſs various. He was the Cupbearer of Ju- 
piter till Ganymede took his Place. He was the Meſſenger of the 
Gods, and the tutelar God of Roads and Croſs-Ways (8), the 
Inventor of Weights and Meaſures, and the Guardian of all 
Merchandize and Commerce, though this Office ſeems but ill 
to agree with the Actions aſerib'd to him. He was in a pecu- 

liar Manner the Protector of Learning, being the firſt Diſcoyerer 
of Letters, and the God of Rhetorick and Oratory. He was 
alſo famous for his Skill in Muſick, and ſo eloquent, that he 

was not only the Arbitrator in all Quarrels amongſt the Gods, 
and in all Leagues and Negociations particular Regard was paid 


(9) to him. 


Together with Tellus and Pluto, Mercury was invok'd amon gft 
the terreſtrial Gods. In Conjunction with Hercules he preſided 
over Wreſtling and the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, to ſhew that Ad- 
dreſs on theſe Occafions ſhould always be join'd to Force. He 
was alſo believ'd to preſide over Dreams, though Morpheus 
claims a Share with him in this Department. | 
Annually in the Middle of May a Feſtival was celebrated to 
his Honour at Rome, by the Merchants and Traders who facri- 
ficed a Sow to him, intreating he would proſper their Buſineſs, 
and forgive their Frauds. In all Sacrifices offer'd to him, the 
Tongues of the Victims were burnt, which' Cuſtom was bor- 
row'd from the Mazaren/es, Perſons who eſcap'd imminent 
Danger ſacrificed to him a Calf with Milk and Honey. The 
Animals ſacred to him were the Dog, the Goat and the Cock. 
By his Siſter Venus he had a Son call'd Hermaphroditus, a great 
Hunter; a Wood Nymph, call'd Salmacis, fell in Love with him, 
but had the Mortification to be repuls d. Upon this, inflamed 
by her Paſſion, ſhe watch'd near a Fountain where he us'd to 
bathe, and when the ſaw him naked in the Water, ruſh'd to em- 
brace him; but the Youth ſtill avoiding her, ſhe pray'd the 
Gods their Bodies might become one, which was immediately 
granted; and what was yet more wonderful, the Fountain re- 
tain'd the Virtue of making all thoſe Hermaphrodites who us'd 
its Waters (10). l 


(7) "Eqs, the Interpreter, becauſe he imparted the Mind of the Gods 
O Men. ; 


(8) Where the Greeks and Romans plac'd certain Figures, call'd Herme, 
from him, being of .Marble-or Braſs, with the Head of a Mercury, but down- 
wards of a ſquare Figure. | | | | | 

(9) As the Feciales, or Priefts of Mars, proclaim'd War; ſo the Caduceatores, + 
or Prieſts of Mercury, were employ'd in all Embaſſies and Treaties of Peace, 

(10) See Ovid's Deſcription of this Adventure, Metam. Book IV, 


L 2 A late 
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A late Author gives this Story another Turn, He ſays, the 
Fountain Salmacis (1) being inclos'd with high Walls, very in. 
5 decent Scenes paſs'd there; but that a certain Greek of that Co. 
lony building an Inn there for the Entertainment of Strangers, 
the Barbarians, who reſorted to it, by their Intexcourſe with the 
Greeks, became. ſoften'd and civiliz d; which gave Riſe to the 

Fable of their changing their Sex. T 
Mercury had other Children, particularly Pan, Dolops, Echien, 
Caicus, Erix, Bunus, Phares, and the Lares, with ſeveral others. 

Such was the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans. + 

But the Origin of this Deity muſt be look?d for amongſt the 
Phenicians; whoſe Image is the ſymbolical Figure of their great 
Anceſtor and Founder, and the proper Arms of that People. 
By the Bag of Money which he held, was intimated, the Gains 
of Merchandize. By the Wings, with which his Head and 
Feet were furniſh'd, was ſhadow'd the Shipping of that People, 
their extenſive Commerce and Navigation. The Caduceus, with 
which (z) he was ſaid to conduct the Spirits of the.Deceas'd to 
Hades, pointed out the great Principles of the Soul's Immor- 
tality, a State of (3) Rewards and Puniſhments (4) after Death, 
and a (5) Reſuſcitation of the Body. It is deſcrib'd, as produ- 
cing three Leaves together; hence call'd by Homer the golden, 
 three-leav'd Wand. The Doctrine alluded to by this, was more 
diſtinctly taught by the Emblems adorning the Hermetic Wand: 
For to the Extremity of it was annex'd the Ball or Cixcrr. 
Two SERAPERES entwin'd the Rod; over which were the 
EXPANDED W1xGs, forming the compleat Hieroglyphic of Tar 
MicaTY Onts. The Name of Mercury is a Compound of the 
. Celtic Merc, Merchandize (5); and Ur, a Maz; and correſpond 
very exactly with the Hebrew Etymology, rendring the Meaning 

of the Word Cnaan or Canadz, a Merchant or Trader. 
This ſymbolical Figure (like many others, which at firſt were 
very innocent) became in Time the Object of idolatrous Wor- 
- ſhip to moſt Nations. We are not to wonder that the Egyptians 
particularly, whoſe Country was the Land of Ham, the Father 
of Canaan, ſhou'd do Honour to this N and apply it to 


their Purpoſes : For it is more than probable that, being ſo near 
3 5 (6) 
(2) In Carta, near the city of Halicarnaſſus, I born 
(2) Virgaque levem coerces n nnn. the & 
Aurea turbam, | | (9) 
(3) Tu pias letis animas reponis © ” mad, 
—— Sedibus Hor Ac. 8 8) 
(4) Hac alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit, An rying 
Th () Dat ſomnos adimitque, VIII | with; 


) From Racal, to trade, comes Marcolet, Merehandize, 
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at hand, he might be greatly aſſiſting to his Brother  Mizraim 
in the Settlement of that Country; beſides the Conſideration of 
their After Obligations to his Deſcendant the Phænician, who is 
alſo calld the Ag yptian, Hercules. For FS. 
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CH AP. XXXIV. 
O Vanvs. 


H E next Deity that offers, is that powerful Goddeſs 
whoſe Influence is acknowledg'd by Gods and Men. 


Cicero mentions four of this Name (6); but the Venn, 8 


known is ſhe who is fabled to have g from the 
Fermentation rais'd by the Genitals of Saturn, when cut off 
his Son Jupiter, and thrown into the Sea. Hence the gain'd 
the Name of Aphrodite (7). As ſoon as born ſhe was laid in a 
beautiful Conch or Shell, embelliſh'd with Pearl, and by gentle 
yrs wafted to the Iſle of Cythera in the gean Sea, from 
whence ſhe fail'd to Cyprus, which ſhe reach'd in April. Here, 
as ſoon as ſhe landed, Flowers roſe beneath her Feet, the Howrs 
receiv'd her, and braided. her Hair with golden Fillets, after 
which ſhe was by them wafted to Heaven. Her Charms ap- 
pear d fo attractive in the Aﬀembly of the Gods, that ſcarce one 
of them but what defir'd her in Marriage. Vulcan, by the Ad- 
vice of Fupiter, put Poppy in her Ne&ar, and, by intoxicating 
her, gain'd Poſſeſſion. | ID. - 
Few of the Deities have been ſo extenſively worſhipp'd, or 
under a greater Variety of Names. She was calld Cytherea, 
Paphia. Cypria, Erycina, Idalia, Acidalia, from the Places where 
the was in a particular Manner adored. Other Apellations were 
given her from her principal Attributes. She was ſtyPd Fi&rix 
(8), to denote her refiſilefs Sway over the Mind ; Amica, from her 
being propitious to Lovers ; Apaturia, from the Deceit and In- 


"conſtancy of her Ydtaries, Ridens, from her Love of Mirth and 


(6) The xt the Daughter of Celm; the ad the Vous Apbrodita; the 34 
born of Jupiter and Dione, and the Wife of Yulcan ; and the gth Alarm, or 
the Syrian Venus, the Miſtreſs of Adonis, Ne r | 

(7) From Agde, Froth, though ſome derive it from apgaitm to run 


mad, becauſe all Love is Infatuation or Frenzy. 


(8) Under this Character ſhe is repreſented leaning on a Shield, and car- 


rying Victory in her Right Hand, and a Scepter in her Left, At other Times 


with a Helmet, and the Apple of Paris in her Hand. 


Laughter 


rn (4) 


| 2 Daughter; by Mars, Timor and Pallor; and by Mercury, Hermaphro- 
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Laughter (9), 'Hortexfis, from her influencing the Vegetation of 
Mans and — + Kevgy from her — lens the Sea ; 
Melaxis, from her delighting in nocturnal (16) Amours; Mere- 
trix, from the Proſtitution of her Votaries; and. Genetrix, from 
her preſiding over the Pr tion of Mankind. The Epithet 
of "Migonitis, was given her from her Power in the Management 
of Love (1), and that of Murcia and Myrtæa, on account of the 
Myrtle conſecrated to her. She was nam'd Yerticordia, from her 
Power of changing the Heart; for which Reaſon the Greeks 
ſtyl'd her Ev, The Spartans call'd her Venus Armata, 
becauſe when beſieg'd by the Maſeniant, their Wives unknown 
to their Huſbands, rais'd the Siege. The Romans alſd term'd 
her Barbata, becauſe when a Diſeaſe had ſeizd the Women, 
in which they loſt all their Hair, on their Prayers to Venus it 
_ A Temple was dedicated to her by the Appella- 


tion of 'Ca/va; becauſe when the Gault inveſted the Capitol the 


Women offer'd their Hair to make Ropes for the Engines. She 
had alſo the Epithet of Cluacina (2), from her Image being 


erectec in the Place where the Peace was concluded between the 
Romans and Sabines. . x81 


Let us now enquire a little into the Actions aſcrib'd to this 
Goddeſs: Her conjugal Behaviour we ſhall ſee under the Ar- 
ticle of Vulcan, and find it was none of the moſt edifying. Her 
Amours were numerous. Not to mention Apollo, Neprune, Mars 
and Mercary, Who all boaſted of her Favours (3). She had 

v Anthiſes, but her principal Favourite was Adonis 
the 8on of Cynards, King of Cyprus and Myrrha, and a Youth 


of incomparable Beauty, unfortunately in Hunting, kill'd by a 


wild Boar. ' Ven, who flew to his Aſſiſtance, receiv'd a Prick 
in her Foot with a Thorn, and the Blood which dropp'd from it 
. the Damaſk Roſe (5); but coming too late to fave 
him, ſhe changed him into the Flower Anemone, which ſtill retains 
+-(9)Herace, Lib. I. Ode a, Sive tu-jnavis Erycina ridens, fo Homer calls ber 


g rt; or the Lavgbter-loving Queen | 
40) From 4425, black, becauſe Lovers chuſe the Night 


(.) From wlywHi, to mix or mingle; ſo Yirgil, 


; x = Deo Mulier 
63 From Clo to fight | * | Wo 
3) By Apollo ſhe had Elftryon and five Sons; by Neptune, Eryx, and Meli- 


uM | 
ambroſial Effence, and the Romans deify'd him by the N of Indige.... W 
have ſeveral arent Tnſcriptions, De nee 

(s) Ovid, Lib. X. 505. . bg ; g 


— 2 immortaliz'd Ersa, by purifying and ancinting his Body with 
| E 


„ ** . 


; a Crimſon 
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a Crimſon Colour (6). After this ſheobtain'd of Pro/erpine, thar 
Adis ſhould continue fix Months "_ her on Earth, and ſix 
Months remain in the lower R 

The moſt remarkable Ws. rg of Yenus, was be 
Conteſt with Juno and Minerva for Beauty. At the Marriage 
of Peleus and T hetis, the Goddeſs Diſcord reſenting her not being 
invited, threw a golden Apple amongſt the Company with this 
Inſcription, Let it be given to the faireft (7). The Competitors 
for this Prize, were the three Deities above-mentioned. ter 
referr'd them to Paris, youngeſt Son to Priamas, King of rey, 
who then kept his Father's Flocks on Mount Jada. Before him 
the Goddeſſes appear'd, as moſt ſay, _— uns offer d him 
Empire or Power; Minerva, Wi erung endeavour'd 
to bribe him with the Promiſe of the rey Woman in the World. 
Fatally for himſelf and Family, the Sh was more fuſ 
tible of Love, than: of Ambition or Virtue, and decided 
Point in Favour of Vun. The Goddeſs rewarded him with 
Helen (8), whom he carry'd off from her Huſband Menelaur, 
King of Sparta, and the Rape gave Riſe to that formidable A- 
* of the Greet Princes, which ended in the Deſtructon 
of his Family, and the Ruin of Troy. 

Venus, wo ee ſhe was to Lovers, was very n 
to ſuch as offended her. She changed the Women of Amathus 
in Cypres, into Oxen for their ty. The Propetides, who 
deny'd her Divinity, grew ſo ſhameleſſſy impudent, that they 
were ſaid to be-harden'd into — 2 je ppc and A 
lanta, were another Inſtance of her Reſentment; _ after” 4 
had aſſiſted him to gain the Virgin, on their Neglect y het 
the due Offerings, ſhe infatuated them fo, that — 3 
gether in the emple of 2 who, for that Profanation, 
turn'd them into Lions (10 

Nor was ſhelefs favourable toher Votaries. Pygmalion, a famous 
Statuary, from a Notion of the Inconveniencies of M „re- 
foly'd to live ſingle. He had, however; form'd a beautiful 
of a Virgin in Ivory, with which he fell fo deeply enamonr'd, that 
he treated it as a real Miſtreſs, and continually ſolicited Pars, 
by Prayers and Sacrifices, to animate his beloved Statue. His 
Wiſhes we were granted, and by this enliven'd Beauty he had a 


(6) Some mythologize this Story, to fignify by Ams the Sun, wha,” dur- 
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li- ing the Summer Signs, reſides with Veus on the Earth, and n 
bo- Winter with Proſerpine, The wild Boar which kill'd him is the Cold . 

"23 (7) Detur Pulchriori 

rith (5) Such Helen was, and wwho can blame the 

We Who in ſo bright a Flame os 4 bis Troy? Warn 


(9) See Ovid, Lib. X 1. 2 
(10) See the Article of 61, and Ovid, Lib. X. 566. 
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Son calbd Papbor, who gave his Name to the City of Paphor 
in Cyprus (1). | $144 n 

A Goddeſs ſo univerſally own'd and ador'd could not fail of 
Temples. That of Paphos in Cyprus was the Principal. In that 
of Rome dedicated to her by the Title of Venus Libitina, were 
ſold all Things neceſſary for Funerals. She had alſo a magnifi- 
cent Shrine built for her by her Son Zzcas, on Mount Eryx in 

Sicily. The Sacrifices uſually offer'd to her were white Goats 
and Swine, with Libations of Wine, Milk and Hancyh. The 

Victims were crown'd with Flowers or Wreaths of Myrtle. The 
Birds ſacred to her were the Swan, the Dove, and the Sparrow. 

So far for the Venus Pandemos, or Popularis the Goddeſs of 
wanton and effeminate Love ; but the Antients had another 
Vina, whom they ſtyl'd Urania and Celeftis, (who was indeed 
no other than the Syrian A/tarte) and to whom they aſcrib'd no 
Attributes, but ſuch as were ſtrictly chaſte and virtuous. Of this 
Deity they admitted no corporeal Reſemblance, but ſhe was repre- 
ſented by the Form of a Globe ending conically (2), and only 
pure Fire was burnt on her Altars. Her Sacrifices were call'd 
Nephalia, on account of their Sobriety, only Honey and Wine 
being offer'd; but no Animal Victims except the Heifer, nor 
was the Wood of Figs, Vines or Mulberries N be us'd 
in them. 7 8 
This Diſtinction of two Vennſes, the Chaſte and the Inpure 
one, leads us to the true Explication of the Fable In the dit- 
ferent Attributes of the Egyptian Ii, we ſee theſe dontradictory 
Characters explain'd. The Ts crown'd with theiGre/cent Star 
of ſome of the Zodiacal Signs, is the celeſtial Y 
with the terreſtrial Symbols, ſuch as the Heads q Animals, a 
Multitude of Breaſts, or a Child in her Lap, beche the God- 
deſs of Fruitfulneſs and Generation, and conſtquently the 
Venus Pandemos. As the latter was regarded as A Divinity pro- 
pitious to Luxury and Pleaſure, it is no Wonder if ſne ſoon 
gain'd the . over her Rival. In Phænicha and Egypt, 

the young Girls (3) conſecrated to. the Service of the dercn 
At, uſually reſided in a Tent or Grove near the Temple, and 
were common Proſtitutes; whereas thoſe devoted to the Cæle- 
ſtial I, or Venus Urania, were ſtrictly chaſte. Theſe Taber- 


(1) Ovid, Lib. X. 245. * 
() This Manner Ef Renidſentarioa was borrow'd ſrom the Arabian 


and Syrztans, who thought the Deity was not to be expreſs d by any corpo- 
orm, 


(3) They were call'd Ker oge) or Baſket-bearers, becauſe they car- 
ried the Offerings, 8 11 
8 nac 


- * * | - 
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were call'd the Pavillion of the Girls (4), and gave Riſe to 
— Nems of Ven, aſcrib'd 8 the . of Love. The 
Syrians alſo call'd the terreſtrial I, Hlitta, or Nhithye (5), and 
the Gd and Romans adopted the "ſame Name. Thus the 
ſymbolical I of Eg ypr, after producing the different Deities of 
Cybele, Rhea, Veſta, Funo, Diana, Luna, Hecate and Praſerpine, 
form'd alſo the different Characters of the common and celeſtial 
Vini; ſo eaſily does Superſtition and Invention multiply the 
Objects of Idolatry. - | | F 
As Venus was the Goddeſs of Love and Pleaſure, it is no Won- 
der if the Poets have been laviſn in the Deſcription of her Beau- 
ties. Homer and Virgil have (6) given us fine Pictures of this 
r Kind, Nor were the antient Sculptors and Painters negligent 
d on ſo intereſting a Subject. Phidias form'd her Statue of Ivory 
0 and Gold, with one Foot on a Tortoiſe (7). Scopas repreſented, 
is her riding on a He-Goat, and Praxiteles, wrought her Statue at 
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e. Cid of White Marble, half opening her Lips and ſmiling. 
ly Apelles drew her as juſt emerged from the Sea, and preſſing the 
4 Water out of her Hair, a Piece that was reckoned ineſtimable. 
ne It were endleſs to mention the Variety of Attitudes in which ſhe 
or is repreſented in Antique Gems and Medals. (8); ſometimes ſhe 
D is cloath'd in Purple, glittering with Gems, her Head crown'd 
with Roſes, and drawn in her Ivory Car, by Swans, Doves, or 
* Sparrows. At others ſhe is repreſented ſtanding with the Graces 
if. attending her; but in all Poſitions Cupid her Son is her inſepa- 
ry rable Companion. I ſhall only add, that the Statue call'd the 
* Medicean Venus, is the beſt Figure of her which Time has 
„e e 
* (4) Sureoth Vine, the Tabernacle of the Girls.” The Greets and Roms 
who could not pronounce” the Word Yeneth, call'd it Yenos, or Venus, and 
the i hearing the Tents of Yeuvs ſo often mentioned, took it for the Name of the 
ro- Goddeſs herſelf, * Att. 1 
don (5) From jeled, to beget, comes Litta, Generation; which the Larins well 
"ts expreſs'd by Diva Genitrix, or Genitalis, See Horace, Carmen Seculare, I. 14, 
40 (6) She ſaich aud turning round, ber Neck ſhe ſbow'd,” 49 UN 
That with coleflial Charms divinely glow'd ; 
_ Her. <vawving Locks immortal Fragrance ſhed, 
le- 


And breath d ambroſial Sweets around ber Head: | 
ber- In flowing Pomp her radiant Robe was ſeen, _ 15 
© And all the Goddeſs ſparkled in her Mien.“ 2 
a - - PiTT's Vigil, Kneid I. 402. 
7) This Statue was at Ele, and the Tortoiſe was defign'd to ſhew, that 
Women ſhould not go much abroad, but attend their domeſtic Affairs. 
(3) See a great Number of theſe in Mr. Ogi s Antiquities, illuſtrated by 
ncient Gems, à Work, which it is a great Loſs to the Publick, that inge - 
ous and worthy Gentleman did not live to finiſh, + | 


NM * CHAP. 


es 
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Wings, brought fort 


' Eros bore a golden Dart, which capled-gal 


. HAP. XXXV. 
Of tbe Attendants of Vꝝxus, viz. Curr, Hrn, 
EY and the Horm, or Hours. 
DD EFORE we cloſe the Article of Yenus, it is neceſſiry to 
465 ſome Account of the Deities who were uſually tepre- 
ſented in her Train, and formed a Part of that State in which 


ſhe uſually appeared. 


Ihe firſt of theſe is Cupid. Some make him one of the moſt 
ancient of the Deities, and ſay he had no Parents; but ſuc- 
ceeded immediately after Chaos. Others report, that Nox, or 
Night; produced an Egg, which having hatch'd under her fable 
Cupid, or Lowe, who with golden Pini. 
ons immediately. flew through the whole World (9). But the 
common Opinion is, that Capid was the Son of Mars and Venn, 
and the Favourite Child of his Mother, who without his Aid, 
as ſhe confeſſes in Virgil, could do little Execution. Indeed the 
Poets, when they invoke the Mother, ſeldom Fail to make their 
joint Addreſſes to the Son (10). Perhaps this Conſciouſneſs of 
his own Importance, render'd this little Divinity ſo arrogant, 
that oh many Occaſions he forgets his filial Duty, This Cupid 
belotig'd to the Yenus Pandemos, or  Populgris, and was call' 
, Or Luſt, OT 
But the Antients mention another Cupid, Son of Jupiter and 
Venus, of a nobler Character, whoſe Delight ĩt was to raiſe re- 
fin'd Sentiments of Love and Virtue, whereas the other inſpird 
baſe and impure. Deſires, His Name was Eros, or true Love. 


Joy and Affection 
Anteros a leaden Arrow, which rais'd a fleeting Paſſion, ending 
- In Satiety and Diſguſt. | | 


| Cupid was repreſented uſually tiaked, to ſhow that Love hu 


nothing of its own. He is arm'd with a Bow and Quiver full of 


Darts, to ſhew his Power ot the Mind; and crown'd with Roſes 
to ſhew the delightful but tranſitory Pleaſures he beſtows. Some- 
times he is depicted Blind, to denote that Love fees no Fault 
in the Object beloy'd; at others he appears with a Roſe in one 
Hand and a Dolphin in the 6ther ; ſometimes he is ſeen ſtand 
ing between Hercules and Mercury, to ſignify the Prevalence d 


(9) Others make him the Son of Porus, the God of Counſel, who bein 
drunk begot him on Pena the Geddeſs of Poverty. Others the Son of Can 
and Terra, and ſome of Zephyrus and Flora, | GLO 

-- (10) See Herace, Lib, I, Ode xxx, & Paſſim. 


Eloquent 


- 
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Floquetice and Valour in Love; at others he is plac near 
Fortune, to expreſs how much the Succeſs of Lovers 4 
on that inconſtant Goddeſs. He is always drawn-with Wi 


to typify, that nothing is more . than the Paſſion 
excites. 


The Egyptian -Hirus, whiich attended the -erroftrial 72 LY 
the Venus Popularis, or Pandemos, Was, \agcording to the 1 
of the. Neomeniæ, repreſented with different Attributes, ſome- 
times with the Win e 24 * others, with the 


Club l, A —— 
7 85 25 7 3 ae AY r 22 


Theſe Si of 17 different N of the Yo Vear, gave A 65 to 
as many Fables. The Empire of Era, or Love, was made to 
extend To Heaven and Earth, and even to the Depths of the 


{Gs and this little, but peer end Gel and 


us, . Hymens the ſecond Attendant of Venus, 5 wit Ge of Mar- 
ad, and the Son of Bacchus and that Goddeß (2). He is 
tae 10 to be born in Attica, where he made. it his to refcue 
Virgins carried; off by Robbers, and tb wr Sg them to their 
s of Wi Parents. On this Account all Maids ; newly. married. offer'd 
ant, Wh Sacrifices to bim; as alſo to the . . He was 
1 g inyokd in the nu wel Ceremqny . particular Manner. 
This God was preſented a ra 5 pachag crown 
with Amaricus, or th d. Sweet Marjoram, and zob'd.ina a 
An Veil of Saffron Colour ( (crps epreſentative of the Bridal 2 
Hy vith a Torch . lighted in his Hand, becauſe the Bride K 
pl ned always Home by Torch-Light. 
Every one knows-it was 2 conſtant Cuſtom "of the-oriental 
nent Nations, Wer the Wedding-Day, e eng the Bridegroom and 
ding Bride with Torches and ry Kent Chorus on thels; Occa- 
h dans was Ha H ! "Here be comes! The e, 
Ehe Figure 77 ited on wp 3 in Ego, was a young 


full 0 Man beari rin , 

I ng a lac'd near e female Figure 
Roſes which denoted the e Ber 21 . 1 an fix d for the Ceremony. 
Paul The Graces, who always attended Venus, have been already 
au Wi deſcribed with the Muſes under the Article of Aba. 


The ferm, or Hours, were che Daughters of Jupiter wid | 
Themis, and "the" Mirhinger of poll. They were . de | 


4 | 
| (1 $ a Gem Tee Deſer | 
* 8 Thar ene n of by G we: Kania, ora 


celeſtial Venus, . —_— 8 
Gh Words, 925 f 
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5 Up af N Vulcan. — 55 A, 
Hoy en the Hilband ſhoyld 4 ually ut Wit 
Falcan was too unhappy in to obtain this 


Principal, che m at the Honour of being deify'd, was the 
Son o . and June, or as others ſay, of June alone: How. 
ever this be, he was ſo remarkably deform'd, that his Father 
threw him Gowi from Heaven to the Ie of s, and in the 
Fall he broke his Leg (6). Others report that June herſelf, dif: 
guſted at his Sight, burPd him Into the Sea, where he Was 
nurſed by Thetis 5). 

The firſt Reſidence of Vulcan on Earth, was the Iſle of Lemmi 
(8); where he ſet up his Forge, and taught Men how to ſoften 
and poliſh Braſs and Iron. From thence he removed to the 

' Liparean Iſles near. Sicily, where, with the Affiſtance of 5 
2 , he made Tight, freſh 'Thunderbolts,' as the old 
d. He alſo wrought an Helmet for Pluto, which ten 10 
. inviſible, a Trident for Myrune that ſha es both Land and 
and a Dog of a Braſs for Jupiter, which He animated ſo, 2: 
"to perform (9) all the natural Functions of the al. Nor is 
this a Wonder, when we conſider that at the Defire of the 
fame God; he formed Pandora, who was ſent with the fatal Box 
'to Prometheus, as has been related in its Place. In ſhort, Vlc 
- was the g neral Armourer of tlie Gods.” He IE Bacchus 1 
golden Crown to preſent” Ariadue, à 36 for the Fun, and 
another for Mars: Pat the R elt of Therts, he fabricated the 
* Gyine Armour of Achilles,” whoſe Shield! Is ſo beautifully c deſcrid' 


13343, 

09 The itt, faig to be the Son'bf: cas; the ad, the Son of Nit, call 
9 the 3d, the Vulkan Son of Jupiter and Ju, mentioned above; and 
the ath, the Son of Mzrialius, who reſided in the Fulcanian or Liparean Iſles. 

(6) He was caught by the Lemnjans, or he had broke his Neck. It is added 
"he was à whole Day in falling. 

(7) Others report he fell on the Land, and Lys nurs 'd by. en and that 


e gue . oy im the Skies for, attempting to ſhe con- 
(8) 1 SLE abounds in Minerals and bot 5 


et 
5 e There were ſeyeral of the — Ke, but the 


: 


9) er gave this Dog to Europa to 'Proerts ot Spring. "TI 
"WRT 5 


hatus her ny, ad by Jap fer turn to a tone. 


— 


by 


this Way, in Revenge for his Mother 


had an 


and the Intrigue 


| The” Htarutni Gods: 8; 
by Hamer (10) z as alſo the invincible Armour of Anat, at the 
Intreaty of Venus. To conclude, with an Inſtance of his Skill 
| uno's Unkindneſs, he 


preſented her a golden Chair, manag'd by ſuch unſeen Sprin 


that when ſhe fat down in it ſhe was not able to move, till 


was fore'd to beg her Deliverance from him. 
Vulaan, like the reſt of the Gods, had ſeveral Names or Ap- 
pellations: He was call'd Lemnius, from the Iſle of Lemos oon -· 


ſecrated to him; Mulciber, or Mulciftr, from his Art of ſoſten- 


ing Steel and Iron. By the Greeks, Hephaiftos, from his delight- 
ing in Flames, or Fire; and Atneus and Lipareus, from the 
Places ſuppos'd to be his Forges (1). As to his Worſhip, he 
tar in common with Prometheus. (2), and was one of 


the Gods who preſided over Marriage, becauſe he firſt intro- 


duced the Uſe of Torches at the Nuptial Rites. It was cuſtom- 


ary. with many Nations, after Victory, to gather the Enem 
Arms in a Heap, and offer them to Vulcan. His princip: 
ung was in a conſecrated Grove at the Foot of Mount tua, 
uarded by Dogs, who had the Diſcernment to diſtinguiſh his 
otaries, to tear the Vicious and fawn upon the Virtuous. 
The proper Sacrifice to this Deity: was a Lion, to denote the 
reſiſtleſo Fury of Fire. His Feſtiyals were different: At thoſe 
call'd Pretervia, (amongſt the Remans) they ran about with 
lighted Torches, The Vulcania were celebrated by - throwing 
living: Animals into the Fire. The Lampadophoria: were Races 
perky to his Honour, where the Contention was to carry 
lighted Torches to the Gaol; but whoever overtook the Perſon 
before him, had the Privilege of delivering him his Torch to 


carry, and to retire with Honour. 


2881 ene 
Vulcan, however diſagreeable his Perſon was, was ſenſible of 
Love: His firſt Paſſion was for Minerva, and, he had Jupiters 
Conſent to make his Addreſſes to her; but his Courtſhip was 
too illi placd to be ſuoceſsful. He was more fortunate in his 
Suit to Fenut, though he had no great Reaſon. to boaſt his Lot, 
The Gddeſs was too — a Beauty to be conſtant, and Vulcan 
too diſagreeable Abe ap 


y. She choſe Mars for her Gallant, 
r ſome Time went on ſwimmingly. As 4pe/lo, 
or the Sun, had a Friendſhip for the Huſband, Mars was partt- 
cularly fearful of his diſcovering the Affair, and therefore ſet a 
Boy call'd Alectryen, or Gallus, to warn him and his fair Miſtreſs 
of the Sun's Approach. The Centinel unluckily fell aſleep, 
+. (20) See Iliad, Lib. 7 608 i i A bas qr 8, N a1 {>} 
(1) On Account of the Yolcancs and fiery Eruptions there 


(a) Prametbeus firſt invented Fire, Vulcas the Uſe of it, in making Arms 
and Utenſils. "II L * it, oF nA 


- 


— — 


Cock, Who to attone for his Fault, 


— 
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and ſo the Sun ſaw them to , and let Yulcan preſently into 
the Secret. The Blackſmith God to revenge the Injury, againſt 


3 


their next Meeting, contriv'd fo fine and imperceptible 4 Net- 


work, that they were taken in their Guilt, and expoſed to the 
Ridieule of the Gods, till releas'd at the Interceſſion of Neptune. 


Mars, to puniſh Ale&#ryer for his nn chlipg'd him into a 
dy his crowing, gives con- 
ſtant Notice of the Sun-riſe (3). en RW i ENOLNSN 0! 
This Deity, as the God of Fire, n variouſly in 
different Nations. The Eg yptians depicted him proceeding out 
of an Egg gue in the Mouth of Jupiter, to denote the radical 
or natural Heat diffus'd through all created Beings. Some Hiſ- 
torians make him one of the firlt Egyptian Kings, who for his 
Goodneſs was deifyd; and add, that King Memes erected a 
noble Temple to him at Thebes, with a Coloſſal Statue ſeventy- 
five Feet high. The Phenicians ador'd him by the Name of 
and all fiery Exhalations. Some Writers confound him w 
the Tubal Cain of Scripture. In antient Gems and Medals of 
the Greeks and Romans, he is figur'd as a lame, deform'd, and 
quallid Man, working at the Anvil, and uſually attended by 
his Men the Cyclops, or by ſome God or Goddeſs who come to 
aſk his Aſiſtanee, IU) av 5 
To examine into che Ground of this Fable, we muſt have 
once more recourſe to the Egyptian Antiquities. The Horus of 
che Ex ptians wes the moſt mutable Figure on Earth; for he 
affun'd Shapes ſuitable to all Seaſons of Time; and Ranks of 
People: To direct the Huſbandmen, he wore a rural Dreſs, By 
a Change of Attributes, he became the Inſtructor of the Smiths 
and other Artificers, whoſe Inſtruments he appear d adorn'd with, 
This Horus of the Smiths had a ſhort or lame Leg, to ſignify, 
that Agriculture or Hufbandry halts without the | Aſſiſtance of 
the Handicraft or mechanic Arts. In this "Apparatus he was 
called "Meleiber (4), foes (5), and Vulcan (G), all which 
Names rhe - Greets and Romans adopted with the Figure, which 
as uſual they converted from a'&ymbol to a God. Now as this 
Horus was remov'd from the Side of the beautiful % (or the 
Fenui Pandemos) to make room for the martial Horus, expoſed 


I See did Lb. IV. 1 U. HAD N 
e From Mala, to direct and manage; and Ber ot er, à Cave or 
Mine, comes Mulciber, the King of the Mines or Forges. 

( From Ab, Father, and Efe Fire, is form d Zpbaiſto,' or-Hepbgſtion, 
the Father of re.. 3A al) (7 


| Cryfer, and thought him the Author and Cauſe of Lighting, 


＋7˙˙“ F#, 00 work, and Carer, to liafion, comes Walken; '6f Work 
finiſhed, N Me! 
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in Time of War, it occaſion'd the Jeſt of the Aſſiſtants, and 
e Riſe to the Fable of Vuleams being ſupplanted in his Wife 

ections by the God of War. 4 1 Wh 


— „ . 
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CHAP. XXII. 
nad 07 the Offipring of VULCAN, 


HOUGH Vulcan had no Iflue by Venus, yet he had a 
pretty numerous Offspring. We have already mention'd 
his Paſſion for Minerva: This Goddeſs coming one Day to 
beſpeak fome Armour of him, he attempted -to raviſh her, and 
in the Struggle his Seed fell on the Ground, and produc'd.the 
Monſter Erichrbonius (7). Minerva nouriſh'd him in het Thigh, 
and afterwards gave him to be nurſed by Aglaurot, Pandreſus and 
Herſe, but with a ſtrict Caution not to look in the Cradle or 
Coffer which held him. The firſt and laſt neglecting this Ad- 
vice ran mad. Erifhonixzs being born with deform'd, or as 
ſome ſay, Serpentine Legs, was the firſt Inventor of Chariots 
to ride in, He was the 4th King of Athens, and a Prince of 
great Juſtice and Equity. | {Ot 
Cacus, another Son of Vulcan, was of a different Character. ö 
He was a notorious Robber, and receiw'd his Name from his 1 
conſummate Villany (8). He fix'd himſelf on Mount Auentint, 
and from thence infeſted all 7aly with his Depredations; but 
having ſtolen ſome Oxen from Hercules, he dragg d them back- 
wards to his Cave (9), that the. Robbery might not be diſcover'd 
by the Track. Hercules, however, — that Way, heard the 
lowing of his Cattle, broke open Doors, and ſeizing the 
Wretch put him to Death. a 
A third Son of Vulcan, Cæculus (10), fo call'd from his little 
Eyes, reſembled his Brother Cacus, and liv'd by * It is 
ſaid his Mother ſitting by the Fire, a Spark flew into her Lap, 
upon which ſhe conceiv'd. Others ſay ſome Shepherds found 
him in the Fire as ſoon as born. He founded the Olty Prev 
By his Wife Aglaia, one of the Grares, Vulcan ſeveral 
Sons, as Ardalus, the Inventor of the Pipe, call'd Tibia. Brotheus, 


F. (7) Deriv'd from Eg49% and , or Earth and Contention. 
or (8) From *ax@©-, bad or wicked. 
bl Virgil has given a fine Deſcription of this Cave, but he makes him but 


tt. A 


| 
1 
| 
| 


——C "Io 3 


T 


a Man. See ZEneid VIII. 194. | 
(10) It is thought the noble Roman Family of Cæcilii derive their Name 
rk from him, See Virgil, FEneid X. 544, and ZEneid VII, 680, 
| | f who 
in 
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who being deform'd like his Father, deſtroy'd himſelf in the 
Fire, to avoid the Reproaches he met with. A#f7hiops, who 
gave his Name to the /Z 2 before calPd ibertant, Oli- 
nus the Founder of a City of his own Name in Bæotia, Ægyptus 
from whom Egypt was call'd, Albion, Periphenus, Morgion, Acus, 
and ſeveral others. | 23 2 2 ab 
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Of the. CycLoys and PoLYPHEMUS: 
N H E Cyclops were the Sons of Neptune and Amphitrite. 
| The Principal were Brontes, Steropes and Pyracmon, though 
their whole Number was above a Hundred. They were the 
Journeymen of Vulcan. It is ſaid, as ſoon as they were born 
Jupiter threw them into Tartarus but that they were deliver'd 
at the Interceſſion of Tellus, and fo became the Aſſiſtants of 
our God. They had each but one Eye (1) plac'd in the 
Middle of their Forehèads, and liv'd on ſuch Fruits and Herbs 


as the Earth brought forth without Cultivation. They are re- 


ported to have built the Walls of Mycenæ and Tyrinthe with 
ſuch maſſy Stones, that the ſmalleſt requir'd two Yoke of Oxen 
to draw it. The Dealers-in Mythology ſay, that the Cyclops 


ſignity the Vapours rais'd in the Air, which occaſion Thunder 


and Lightning. | 


With ere may claſs Polyphemus, though he was the Son 


of Neptune, having like the Cyclops but one Eye; but of fo 45 
8 


gantick a Stature, that his very Aſpect Was terrible. 


Abode was in Sicily, where he ſurpriz d Ulyſes and his Compa- 
nions, of whom he devour'd three; but + Ulyſſes making him 
drunk blinded him with a Firebrand, and ſo eſcap'd with the reſt. 


Firgil has given us a fine Deſcription' of this Scehe (2). 


| (2) From KvxaD- Urculus, and wi Ocul us, that is che oe · y d Men. 4 
(2) See Yirgil ZEneid, Lib, III. 620, but the whole Deſcription, though 


admirable, is too long to be copied. ay 
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S HAP. XXXIX. 
Of MIN ERVA or PALLAS. 


E come next to Minerva, or Pallas, one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſh'd of the Dii Majores, as being the Goddeſs 
of Sciences and Wiſdom. Cicero mentions five (3) of this Name; 
but the moſt conſiderable was the Daughter of Jupiter, not by 
any infamous Amour, nor even by the conjugal Bed, but the Child 
of his Brain. It is ſaid her Father ſeeing Juno barren, through 
Grief: ſtruck his Forehead, and three Months after came forth 
Minerva (4). On the Day of her Nativity it rain'd Gold at 
Rhodes (5). Her firſt Appearance on Earth was in Libya, where 
beholding her own Beauty in the Lake Triton, ſhe from thence 
gain'd the Name of Triteris (6). 1 | | 

She had beſide ſeveral other Appellations amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans. She was call'd Pallas from the brandiſhing her 
Spear in War. Athena, becauſe ſhe was born full grown, and 
never ſuckled ; whence alſo ſhe obtain'd the Name of Ametro/s, 
or Motherleſs. The Epithet of Parthenis, or the Virgin, was 
given her on account of her perpetual Chaſtity ; that of Ergatzs, 
or the Workwoman, for her Excellency in Spinning and Weav- 
ing; Mu/ica, from her inventing the Pipe; Pylotis, becauſe her 
Image was ſet up in the Gates; and Glaucopis, or green-ey'd, 
becauſe her Eyes were of that Caſt (7), like thoſe of the Owl. 

Minerva was the Goddeſs of War, Wiſdom and Arts, ſuch 


(3) The 1ſt the Mother of Apollo, or Latona; the ad produced from the 
Nile, and worſhipp'd at Saris in Egypt; the zd the Child of Jupiter's Brain; 
the 4th the Daughter of Jupiter and Corypha, who invented Chariots with 
four Wheels; and the 5th the Child of Pallas whom the kill'd, becauſe he 
attempted her Chaſtity, a 7 

4) It is faid Vulcan was the Midwife, by cleaving his Skull with a Hat- 
chet; but that ſeeing an arm' d Virago come out inſtead of a. Child, hg run 
away, Others report, that when Jupiter fwallow'd Meris, one of his Wives, 
he was with Child of Pallas. | | | | 

(5) Hence the Rbodians were the firſt who worſhipp'd her, as Claudian 


remarks, | | 
Auratos Rhodiis imbres, naſcente Minerva 
Induxiſſe Jovem ferunt. | | 


Some (ay it was becauſe ſhe taught them the Art of making Colo/al Statues. 
(6) An annual Ceremony was perform'd at this Lake by the Yirgins, 

who in diſtinct Bodies attack'd each other with various Weapons, The 

firſt that fell was eſteem'd not a Maid, and thrown into the Lake; but ſhe 

who receiv'd moſt Wounds was carried off in Triumph, | 
(7) Yet Homer and all the Poets call her the bJue-ey'd Maid, See Pope. 


N as 
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as Weaving, the making Oil, Muſick, ially the Pipe (8); 
of building Caſtles, over which ſhe preſided ; and, in ſhort, 
was the Patroneſs of all thoſe Sciences, which render Men uſe- 
— Society and themſelves, and intitle them to the Eſteem of 

rity. | 

We have r! had occaſion to obſerve how this Goddeſs 
vow'd a perpetual Virginity, and in what Manner ſhe rejected 
the Addreſſes of Yulcan. She was indeed very delicate on this 
Point, for ſhe. depriv'd Tirefas of his Sight, becayſe he acci- 
dentally ſaw her bathing in the Fountain of Helicon; but at the 
Interceſſion of his Mother Charicle, ſhe relented fo far, that to 
compenſate his Loſs, ſhe endued him with the Gift of Prophecy 
(9). Nor was ſhe leſs ſevere to Medu/a, who being raviſh'd by 
Neptune in her Temple, ſhe reveng'd the Sacrilege, by turning 
her Locks into Snakes, and cauſing all who beheld her after to 
be chang'd into Stones. | 
She was equally jealous of her Superiority in the Arts ſhe in- 
vented. Arachne a Lybian Princeſs, the Daughter of Idmon, had 
the Preſumption to challenge her at Spinning. The Folly coſt 
her dear; for Minerva {truck her with the Spindle on the Fore- 
head, for which attempting to hang herſelf through Deſpair, the 
Goddeſs turn'd her into a Spider, in which Shape ſhe ſtill exer- 
ciſes the Profeſſion ſhe ſo much boaſted (10). The Reader may 

conſult Ovid, if he would ſee this Story ſet in a beautiful Light. 
| As Conduct is oppoſite, in military Affairs, to brutal Valour, 
ſo Minerva is always by the Poets plac'd in Contraſt to Mars 
Thus we ſee Homer makes her fide with the Greeks in the Trojan 
War, while the other Deity takes the Part of the Enemy. The 
Succeſs is anſwerable to this Diſpoſition (i), and we ſee Prudence 
and Diſcipline victorious over Valour without Counſel, and 
Force under no Direction. ltd ey | | 

One of the moſt remarkable of Minerwa's Adventures, was 
ber Conteſt with Neptune, of which Notice has been taken under 
the Article of that Deity. When Cecrops founded Athens, it 
was agreed, that whoever of theſe two Deities ſhould: produce 
the moſt beneficial Gift to Mankind, ſhould give Name to the 
new City. Neptune with a Stroke of his Trident form'd a Hor/; 
Pallas caus'd an Olive to ſpring from the Ground, and carried 


(8) It is ſaid, ſeeing her Cheeks reflected in the Water as the play d, ſhe 
threw away the Pipe with this Expreſſion; That Maſſel aua too dear if pur. 
chat d at the Expence of Beauty, | 
. (9) Ovid relates the Story of Tire/ias very differently; for which ſee M- 
tamerph. Lib. III. 316. . | | 

(10) See Ouid, Lib, VI. 2. 

(x) See the Preface to Mr. Pope's Homer. n 
* e 
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the Prize. The Meaning of this Fable was to point out, that 
Agriculture was to a riſing Colony of more Importance 'than 
Navigation. | ; | 

Minerva was highly honour'd, and had ſeveral Temples both 
in Greece and Traly. The Athenians, who always had a particu- 
lar Devotion to her, as the Patroneſs of their City, in the flou. 
riſhing State of their Republick, erected a magnificent Temple 
to her by the Name of Partheni;, or the dy rata, + in which 
they-plac'd her Statue'of Gold and Ivory thirty-nine Feet high, 
wrought by the Hands of Phidias. She had a ſtately Temple 
at Rome on Mount Aventine, where her Feſtival call'd Miner- 
dalia or Quinguatria, was celebrated for five Days ſucceſſively 
in the Month of March. She had ſometimes her. Altars in 
common with Vulcan, ſometimes with Mercury. The uſual 
Victim offer'd her was a White Heifer never yoked. The Ani- 
mals ſacred to her were the Cocl, the Oaul, and the Bafdlife. 

We muſt not here omit the Palladium (2), or that ſacred 
Statue of her which fell down from Heaven, and was* prefery'd 
in Troy, as a Treaſure on whoſe Safety that of the City de- 
nf; Diomedes and Lys found Means to ſteal it, and the 
City was ſoon after taken and deſtroy'd (3). However, it is 
certain that uta, 7 8 0 either this or another of the ſame 
Kind with him into Day, and depoſited it at Lavinium, from 
whence it was remov'd to Rame, and plac'd in the Temple of 
Vea. When this Edifice was conſum'd by Fire, Metellus a 
noble Roman, ruſh'd in and brought it off, though with the 
Loſs of his Eyes, in Recompenſe for which heroic Action, he 
had the Privilege of coming to the Senate in a Chariot, that the 
Honour might in ſome Degree allay the Senſe of his Misfortune. 
The Romans indeed, vain of their Trojan Deſcent, regarded the 
was Wl Palladium in the ſame Light with their Anceſtors, and thought, 
the Security and Duration of their Empire were annex'd to the 
Poſſeſſion of this, Guardian Image. | 
luce Come we next to enquire into the mythological Birth and 
the Origin of this fabled Goddeſs, who is no other than the Eg. 
ne; i 15s under a new Dreſs or Form, and the fame with the 
riel Wi Pales, or rural Goddeſs of the Sabines (4). The 4thenians, who 


, he (2) Authors differ as to this Palladium, ſore making it of Wood, and 

F pur adding, it could move its Eyes and ſhake its Spear, Others ſay, it was 
compos'd of the Bones of Pele, and ſold by the Scyrhians to the Trojans, 

e Me (3) Some aſſert it was a Counterfeit Palladium the Greek Generals ſtole 
away, and that Aucas ſay'd the true One, Others make two Palladiums. 
wo To * Honour the Feaſts call'd Paulia were — Now this 

ord is maniſeſtly of Egyptian Derivation, being taken Pillil, to govern 
the the City; whence comes Pallas, the publick Order. 


N 2 were 
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_ 
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Image, 
This Image they call'd Minerva (7). Now there are antient 


= (10) From Arach, to make Linen Cloth. 


were an E per Oolony from Sais, follow'd the Cuſtoms of 
their Anceſtors, by particularly applying themſelves to raiſing 
Flax for Linen Cloth, and the Cultivation of the Olive (5), 
Now the Figure worſhipp'd at Sais, as preſiding over theſe Arts, 
was a Female in compleat Armour. is, as Diodorus tells us, 
was becauſe the Inhabitants of this Dynafty, were both the beſt 
Huſbandmen and Soldiers in Egypt. In the Hand of this Image 
they placed a Shield with a Full Moon ms wet on ĩt, ſurround. 
ed by Serpents, the Emblems of Life and Happineſs. And at 
the Feet of this Symbol they plac'd an Oæul, to ſhew it was a 
nocturnal Sacrifice. To this they gave the Name of Meduſa (6), 
expreſſive of what ſhe was deſign'd to repreſent. The Greek 
who were ignorant of the true Meaning of all this, did not 
think fit to put ſuch a favourable Senſe on the Head of Medu/a, 
which ſeem'd-to them an Object of Horror, and open'd a fine 
Field for poetical Imagination. The prefling of the Olives did 
indeed turn Fruit into Stones, in a litteral Senſe ; hence they 
made the Ægis or Shield of Minerva petrify all who beheld it. 
To 4 1 the People of the Importance of their Linen Ma. 
nufactory, the Egyptians expos'd in their Feſtivals another 
13 in her Right Hand the Beam or Inſtrument 
round which the Weaver's roll'd the Warp of their Cloth. 


Figures of Pallas extant, which correſpond with this Idea (8). 
What ſtill heightens the Probability of this is, that the Name 
of Athene given to this Goddeſs, is the very Word in Zgypt for 
the flaxen Thread (g) uſed in their Looms. Near this Figure 
which was to warn the Inhabitants of the Approach of the 
Weaving, or Winter-Seaſon, they plac'd another of an Inſedd, 
whoſe Induſtry ſeems to have given Riſe to this Art, and to 
which they gave the Name of Arachne (19), to denote its A 
plication, All theſe Emblems tranſplanted to Greece, by the 
Genius of that People, fond of the marvellous, were converted 
into real Objects, and indeed afforded Room enough for the 
Imagination of their Poets to invent the Fable of the Trans: 
formation of Arachne into a Spider. | | 

Minerva, by the Poets and Sculptors, is uſually repreſented 
in a ſtanding Attitude compleatly arm'd, with a compoſed but 

(5) The City of Sais deriv'd its Name from this Tree, Zaith or Sai fir: 
fying the Olive. 'H | 

(6) From Dufp, to preſs, comes Meduſha or Meduſa the Preſſing. Ses 

arab xxv. 10. | | | * 

(7) From Manevra, a Weaver's Loom. 


18) In the Collection of Prints made by M. De Crozat, 
(9) Atona, Linen Thread. See Proverbs vii. 16. 


ſmiling 
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. Egeriaadvis'd him to keep with the utmoſt Care, the Fate of 
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ſmiling . Countenance, bearing a golden Breaſt-Plate, a Spear 
in her Right Hand, and her terrible git in her Left, 8.4 
on it the Head of Medu/a entwin'd with Snakes. Her Helmet 
was uſually entwin'd with O/zves, to denote Peace is the End of 
War, or rather becauſe that Tree was ſacred to her. See her 
Picture in Cambray's Telemague. At her Feet is generally plac'd 
the Oxul, or the ; the former being the Emblem of #/- 
dom, the latter of Var. | | 


—_ 


c HAP. XXXIX. 
Of MARS and BELLONA; 


ARS was the Son of Juno alone, who being chagrin'd 
that Jupiter thould bear Minerva without her Help, to 
be even with him conſulted Flora, who ſhew'd her a Flower in 
the Olenian Fields, on touching of which ſhe conceiv'd, and be- 
came the Mother of this dreadful Deity (1). There, or Fierce- 
neſs, was his Nurſe, and-he-receiv'd his Education amongſt the 
Scythians, the. moſt barbarous Nation in the World, amongſt 
wh he was ador'd.in a particular Manner, though they ac- 
knowledg'd no other God. wy | ee 

This Deity had different Appellations. The Greeks call'd him 
Ares (2), either from the Deſtruction he cauſes, or the Silence 


— —_—_ —_— 


and Vigilance obſerv'd in War. He had the Name of Gradivus 


from his'Majeſtick Port; of Quirinus, when on the Defenſive, 
or at Reſt. By the antient Latins he was ſtyPd Salifub/ulus, or 
the Dancer, from the Uncertainty that attends all martial 
Enterprizes. _ | | A 
Mars was the God of Var, and in high Veneration with the 
Romans, both on account of his being the Father of Romulus 
their Founder, and becauſe of their own Genius always inclin'd 


to conqueſt. Nama, though otherwiſe a pacifick Prince, havin 


implor d the Gods, during a great Peſtilence, recery'd a 

Braſs Buckler, call'd Azcile, from Heaven, which the Nym 
Reman People and Empire depending on its Conſervation. To 
ſecure ſo valuable a Pledge, Numa caus'd eleven more Shields of 
the ſame Form to be made, and intruſted the Care of theſe to 
an Order of Prieſts he inſtituted, calld Sali, or the Prieſts of 


(r) Others make bim the Son of Jupiter and Juno, or of Fupiter.and Frys. 
(2) Fither from agi, to kill, or from &gtw to keep Silence, > 


” 


Mars, 


* 
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Mars, in whoſe Temple the twelve Ancilia were depoſited, 
The Number of theſe Prieſts was alſo twelve, choſen out of the 
nobleſt Families, who on the 1ſt of March annually, the Feſti- 
val of Mars, carried the Aucilia with great Ceremony round the 
City, claſhing their Bucklers, and finging Hymns to the Gods, 
in which they were join'd by a Chorus of Virgins choſen to affiſt 


on this Occaſion, and dreſſed like themſelves. This Feftival 


was concluded with a grand Supper (3). 
Auguſtus erected a magnificent Tem 
the Title of Lor, which he vow'd to him, when he im 


* 


his Aſſiſtance againſt the Murderers of -Falizs Cægʒqar. The 


Victims facrificed to him were the Wolf for its Fierceneſs, the 
Horſe on account of its Uſefulneſs in War, the Woodpecker and 
Paulture for their Ravenouſneſs ; the Cock for his Vigilance. He 

was crown'd with Graſs, becauſe it grows in Cities depopulated 
by War, and thickeſt in Places moiſten'd with human Blood. 

The Hiſtory of Mars furniſhes few Adventures. We have 
already related his Amour with Venus, by whom he had Her- 
mione, contracted to Oreftes; and mb; married to Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus. en 1 

By the Nymph Biftonis, Mars had Tereut, who reign'd in 
Thrace, and married Progne the Daughter of Pandion, King of 
Athens. This Princeſs had a Siſter calld Philomela, a great 
Beauty; and being deſirous to ſee her, ſhe requeſted her Huſband 
to go to Athens and bring her Siſter, with her Father's Permiſ- 
fion, to her. Terew, by the Way, fell in Love with his Charge, 
and on her rejefting his Solicitations, raviſn'd her, cut out her 
Tongue, and enclos'd her in a ſtrong Tower, pretending to his 
Wife ſhe died in the Journey. In this Condition the unhappy 
Princeſs found Means to embroider her Story, and ſend it to her 
Siſter, who tranſported with Rage, contriv'd how to revenge 
the Injury Firſt ſhe brought her Siſter Home privately; next 
me KJPd her Son 7rys, and ſerw'd up his Fleſh to his Father for 
Supper : After he had eat it, ſhe expoſed the Head; and told him 
what ſhe had done; Terenas, mad with Fury, purſued the Siſters, 
who in their Flight became transformed, Progne to a_ Swallow, 
and Pbilomela to a Nightingale. Itys was by the Gods chang'd 
to a Pheaſant, and Tereus himſelf into a Lapwing, Ovid has 
(4) given us this Story with his uſual Embelliſhments. _ | 
Mars married a Wife call'd Nerie, or Nerione (5), which in 
() Calld Cn Safari. | n 

(4) See Cid, Lib. VI. 413. | | 
NN the Claudian Family at Rome are ſaid to derive the Sirname of 

the 


le to Mars at Rome; by 
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the Sabine Tongue ſignifies Valour or — — had ſeve- 
ral Children, the Principal of whom were Bythis, who gave his 
Name to Bythinia; Thrax, from whom Thrace was 1 calFd; 
Anomaus, Aſcalaphus, Bifton, Cs Strymon, . 
Tmolus, Pylus,"Euenus, Calydon, & 

This Deity having kill'd Hakrothus the Son of Neptune, was 
indicted before the "\ Nembly of the- Gods for the Murder, as 
well as for the Crime of debauching Alcippe, Siſter to the De- 

ceas d. Twelve Gods were preſent, of . ſix were for ac- 
itting him; ſo that by the Cuſtom of the Court, when the 
9a were equal, the favourable Side carrying it, he came off. 
Some ſay this Trial was in the famous Areopagus, or Hill of 
Mars, at Athens, a Court, which in ſucceeding Time gain'd the 
higheſt 1 for the Juſtice and Impartiality of it its Pro- 


ceedings (6). 


Mars was neither invulnerable nor invincible ; for we find 
him in Homer both wounded and purſued by Diemedes, but then 
it muſt be conſider'd that Hamer was ſo good a Patriot, that he 
always affects to diſgrace the Gods, who took the Trojax's Part. 

Mars, whatever his Ap be, was of Egyptian Original. 
This Nation was divided into three Claſſes, the Prieſts; the 
Huſbandmen, and the Artificers; of theſe, the firſt were by 
their Profeſſion exempt from War, and the laſt reckon'd too 
mean to be employ'd in Defence of the State; ſo that their 
Militia was wholly taken from the ſecond Body. We have al- 
ready obſery'd, that in the Sacrifices which preceded their mili- 
tary Expeditions, their It appear d in a warlike Dreſs, and 
gave Riſe to the Greek Pallas, or Miner, va. The Horus which 
ACCOMP x1; th this Fi Re was alſo equipp'd with this Helmet 
and Buckler, and e by the Name of s (7); or the for- 
midable. The Syrians 10 this Word to Hazis (8); the 
Greeks chang'd it to Ares; the Gauls pronounc'd it Heſusz and 
the Romans and Sabines, Warets or Mart. Thus tie military 


Horus of the E became parſnny's and nach. the: (ao of 
Combats or War. 


| . is uſually deſcrib'd in a Chariot drawn by furious 


6) Thele Judges were choſen out of Perſons of the moſt blameleſs Cha- 
rs, They fuffer'd no verbal Pleadings before them, leaſt a falſe Elo- 


quence might varniſh a bad Cauſe ; and all their Sentences were ziven in 
Writing, and deliver d in the Dark. 


(7) From Harin, violent or enraged. See Fob xv. 20. * 
405 Hazis, (Syr) the terrible in War, Pſaln xxiv. 3. The ben 1 


eall'd him 45 Gueroth, or the Father of Combats ; whence the Roman: bor- 
row'd their Orad Pater. : | 


Horſes, 
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Horſes, compleatly arm'd, and extending his Spear with the 
one Hand, while with the other Hand he graſps a Sword em. 
brued in Blood. His Aſpect is fierce and ſavage. - Sometimes 
Diſcord is repreſented as preceding his Car, while Clamour, Fear 
and Terror appear in his Train. Virgil has given a Deſerip- 
tion of this God pretty much agreeable to this Idea (9). | 
Bellona is uſually reckon'd the Siſter of Mars, though ſome 
call her both his Siſter and Wife. As her Inclinations were 
equally cruel and ſavage, ſhe took a Pleaſure in ſharing his 
Dangers, and is commonly depicted as driving his Chariot with 
a Bloody Whip in her Hand. Appius Claudius built her a Tem- 
ple at Rome, where, in her'Sacrifices call'd Bellonaria, her Prieſts 
us'd to flaſh themſelves with Knives. Juſt oppoſite ſtood the 
Columna Bellica, a Pillar from whence the Hera Temes a Spear, 
when War was proclaim'd againſt any Nation. She is ſaid to 
— the Inventreſs of the Needle (10), from which ſhe took her 
This Goddeſs is repreſented ſometimes holding a lighted 
Torch or Brand, at others with a Trumpet,. her Hair compos'd 
of Snakes clotted with Gore, and her Garments ſtain'd with 
Blood, in a furious and diſtracted Attitude. | 


* £06500 


Of 'Cxnes. 


T may not be improper now to paſs to ſofter Pictures, whoſe 
4 apreeableneſs may ſerve as a Contraſt to the ſtronger Images 
juſt diſplay d. As Plenty and Abundance repair the Waſte and 
Havock of War, we ſhall next to Mars introduce Ceres, a Divi- 
"nity friendly and beneficent to Mankind. 
This Goddeſs was the Daughter of Saturn and Rhea, Sicily, 
Attica, Crete and Eg yt claim the Honour of her Birth, each 
Country producing its Reaſons, though the firſt has the gene- 
ral Suffrage. In her Youth ſhe was ſo beautiful, that her 
Brother Jupiter fell in Love with her, by whom ſhe had Pro- 
ſerpine. Neptune next enjoy'd her, but the Fruit of this Amour 
is controverted, ſome making it a Daughter, call'd Hira, others 
a Horſe, call'd Arion. Indeed as this laſt Deity careſs'd her in 
that Form, the latter Opinion ſeems beſt founded. However 


(9) Virgil, Zneid VIII. 700. N 
(0) From BA, a Needle, 


* 
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this be, ſhe was ſo aſham'd of this laſt Affair, that ſhe put on 
mourning Garments, and retir'd to a Cave, where ſhe conti- 
nued ſo long, that the World was in Danger of periſhing for 
Want (1). At laſt Pan diſcover'd her Retreat, and inform'd 
Jupiter, who by the Interceſſion of the Parcæ, or Fates, ap- 
peas'd her, \and-prevail'd on her to return to the World, 

For ſome Time ſhe took up her Abode in Corcyra, from 
whence ſhe removed to Sicily, where the Misfortune befell her 
of the Rape of Proſerpine her Daughter, by Pluto. The diſ- 
conſolate Mother immediately carried her Complaints to Jupiter, 
upbraiding him with his permitting ſuch an Injuſtice to be com- 
mitted, eſpecially on the Perſon of his own Daughter. But ob- 
taining little Satisfaction, ſhe lighted her Torches at Mount 
Ana, and mounting her Car drawn by winged Dragons, ſet 
out in Search of her 3 Daughter. As her Adventures in 
this Journey were pretty remarkable, we ſhall mention them in 
their Order. "292 | 

Her firſt Stop was at Athens, where being hoſpitably receiv'd 

Celeus, ſhe in return taught him to ſow Corn, and nouriſh'd 
his Son Triptolemus with celeſtial Milk by Day, at Night cover- 
ing him with Fire, to render him immortal. Cyzleus out of Cu- 
rioſity diſcovering this laſt Particular, was ſo affrighted, that he 
cry'd out and reveal'd it himſelf, on which the Goddeſs kill'd him. 
As to his Son, Ceres lent him her Chariot, and ſent him through 
the World to inſtru& Mankind in the Art of Agriculture. 

She was next entertain'd by Hyporhoon and Meganira (2) his 
Wife, who ſet Wine before her, which ſhe refus'd, as unſuitable 
to her mournful Condition; but ſhe prepar'd herſelf a Drink 
from an Infuſion of Meal or Corn, which ſhe afterwards uſed, 
lambe (3), an Attendant of Meganira, us'd to divert the God- 
deſs with Stories and Jeſts, which ſhe repeated in a certain 
Kind of Verſe. It happen'd, during a Sacrifice made her here, 
that Abas, Son to Meganira, derided the Ceremony, and uſed 
the Goddeſs with opprobrious Language, whereupon ſprink- 
ling him with u certain Mixture ſhe held in her Cup, he became 
a Newt or Water Lizard. Erifichton alſo for cutting down a 
Grove conſecrated to her, was puniſh'd with fuch an inſatiable 
Hunger, that nothing . could Af him, but he was forc'd to 
of own ants ft: n+. Eh + 

rom thence Ceres paſs d into Lycia, where being thirſty, a 

deſiring to drink at a Spring, the Cons not only hinder'd — 


(i) Becauſe during her Abſence the Earth produced no Corn or Fruits. 
(2) * was che Son of Neptune and Ate: 
(3) The Daughter of Pan and Echo, and the Inventreſs of Iambic Verſe, 
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but ſully'd and diſturb'd the Water, reviling her for her Mis. 
fortunes, upon which ſhe turn'd them into Frogs. Theſe | 
- Frogs, though already puniſh'd for affronting his Siſter, had | 
the Folly to aſk Jupiter to grant them a King, He ſent them 4 | 
Frog, whom they rejected, and deſired another, upon which 
the God ſent them a Water Serpent, who. devoured them, and 
effectually convinced them of their Weakneſs, wy : 

It is diſputed, who firſt inform'd Ceres where her Daughter + 
was; ſome aſcribe the Intelligence to Triptolemus, and his Bro- Y 
ther Eubuleus; but the moſt Part agree in giving the Honour of 7 
it to the Nymph Arethuſa (a Fountain in Sicily) (4), who flying fl 
the Purſuit of the River 4/phexs, ſaw this Goddeſs in the infer- 1 
nal Regions. oY 13% = {| 
We have but one Amour of Ceres recorded. Finding Jaſon 5 
the Son of Jupiter and Electra aſleep in a Field — plough'd P, 
up, ſhe acquainted him with her Paſſion, and bore him Platus th 
the God of Riches; but Fowe incens'd to ſee his Son become his th 
Rival, kill'd him with a Thunderbolt. 0042.38 1 * 

Ceres had ſeveral Names; ſhe was call'd Magna Dea, or the Ba 
Great Goddeſs, from her Bounty in ſupporting Mankind; Me. 
laina, from her black Cloathing; Ezchlza, from her Verdure; ¶ to 
Alma, Altrix, and Mammaſa, from her nouriſhing and impreg- 4 
nating all Seeds and Vegetables, and being as it were the com- EI 
mon Mother of the World. The Arcadians, by Way of Ex. a 
cellence, ſtyl'd her Deſpoina, or the Lach. She was alſo ho- 
nour'd with the peculiar Epithet of 7. — or the Legiſ- 
latreſs, becauſe Huſbandry firſt taught the Uſe of Land- marks, 
and the Value of Ground, the Source of all Property and Law. 

It muft be owned this Goddeſs was not undeſerving the 
higheft Titles given her, confidered as the Deity who firſt 
taught Men to plow and ſow, to reap and houſe their Corn, 
to yoke Oxen, to make Bread, to cultivate all . Sorts of Pulſe 
and Garden-ſtuff- (except Beans) though ſome: make Bacchus the 
Arſt Inventor of Agriculture. She alſo inſtructed Mankind to 
fix Limits or Boundaries, to aſcertain their Poſſeſſions. 

There was none of the celeſtial Aſſembly, to whom more 
ſolemn Sacrifices were inſtituted than to Ceres. The Place 
where ſhe was principally worſhipp'd, was at Eleuſis, where 
her Rites were perform'd in the moſt ſolemn and myſterious 
Manner. They were celebrated only once in five Years; al 
the Matrons initiated, were to vow a perpetual Chaſtity. A! 
the Commencement of the Feſtival, a Feaſt was kept for ſeveri 
Days, during which, Wine was baniſh'd' the Altars. After thi 


(%) The Daughter of Nees and Doris, and a Companion ef Dian. 
the 
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the Proceſſion began, which conſiſted in the Carriage of the 
ſacred Baſkets or Caniſters, in one of which was inclos'd a Child 
with a golden Seraph, a Van, Grains, Cakes, &c. The Re- 
preſentation of the Myfteries, during which a profound Silence 
) was to be obſerv'd, concluded thus: After a horrid Dark- 
neſs, Thunder, Lightning, and whatever is moſt awful in Na- 
ture, ſucceeded a calm and bright Illumination, which diſco- 
ver'd four Perſons ſplendidly habited. The firſt was calld the 
Hierophant, or the Expounder of ſacred Things, and repreſented 
ag the Demiurgus 3 or Supreme Being: 'The Second bore a Torch, 
er- and ſignify d Ofris; the Third ſtood near the Altar, and ſigni- 
| VI. V; the Fourth, whom they call'd the Holy Meſſenger, per- 
Honated Mercury (6). To theſe Rites none were admitted but 
Perſons of the firſt Character, for Probity or Eminence, Onl 
the Prieſts were ſuffered to ſee. the Statue of the Goddefs. AI 
the Aſſembly uſed lighted Torches, and the Solemnity concluded 
with Games, in which the Victors were crown'd with Ears of 


Sl Ee 


the Barley. | 
Me- According to Herodotus, theſe Rites were brought from Exypr 
ure; to Greece, Y the Daughters of Danaus. Others ſay, that Eu- 
reg- Wl noh the Son of Triptolemus and Driope, transferr'd them from 
om- Wl Left to Athens, _ nes 
Ex. The The/mophoria, or leſſer Feſtivals of Ceres, were celebrated 
bo- annually at Argos, and in many Points reſembled the Zleufiniar 
251 Myſteries, though they fell ſhort of them very much in the 
arks, Wl Dignity and Grandeur of the Celebration. , 
aw. . Memmius the Ædile firſt introduced theſe Rites into Rome 
the by the Title of Cerealia (7). None were admitted to the Sa- 
| firlt WMcrifices guilty of any Crime; fo that when Nero attempted it, 
Corn, the Roman Matrons expreſs'd their Reſentment, by going into 
Pulſe I Mourning. This Feftival was clos'd by a Banquet and publick 
2s the orſe-Races. | g | | 
ind to The Ambarwalia were Feaſts celebrated by the Roman Huſ- 
| bandmen in Spring, to render Ceres propitious, by luſtratin 
mom their Fields. Each Maſter of a Family furniſh'd a Victim wi 
Place Wn Oaken Wreath round its Neck, which he led thrice round 
— is Ground, follow'd by his Family ſinging Hymns, and dan» 
eT10Us ; ; 
a AR Death to ſpeak, or to reveal what paſs'd in theſe religious 
_ (6) whole Purport of this Repreſentation, was deſign'd to allegorize | 
1 10 2 State of 13 Flood, and how the Benefits of 
ter t \griculture and Induſtry, | . 
, (7) This appears from a Medal of this Magiſtrate, on which is the Effi- 

Diand, es of Ceres holding in one Hand three Ears of Corn; in the other a Torch, 


d with her Left Foot treading on a Serpent, 
O 2 ing 
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cing in Honour of the Goddeſs. : The Offerings uſed in the 
Luſtration were Milk and new Wine. At the Cloſe of the Har. 
veſt there was a ſecond Feſtival, in which-the Goddeſs was pre. 
ſented with the firſt Fruits of the Seaſon, and an Entertain- 
ment provided for the Relations and Neighbours. 

The Beginning of April the Gardeners ſacrificed to Ceres, to 
obtain a plentiful Produce of their Grounds, which were under 
her Protection. Cicero mentions an antient Temple of hers at 
Catanea in Sicily, in which the Offices were perform'd by Ma- 
trons and Virgins only, no Man being admitted. The uſual 
Sacrifices to this Goddeſs were- a Sow - with Pig, or a Ram, 
The Garlands us'd by her in her Sacrifices were of Myrtle or 
ny ir" : but Flowers were prohibited, becauſe Pro/erpine was 
loſt as ſhe gathered them. The 2 alone was ſacred to her, 

not only becauſe it grows amongſt Corn, but becauſe in her 
Diſtreſs Jupiter gave it her to eat, that ſhe might ſleep and for- 
get her Troubles. | | | 

Let us now endeavour to find ſome Explanation of this Hil: 
tory of Ceres, If we have Recourſe to our former Key, we ſhall 
find the Ceres of Sicily and Fleuſis, or of Rome and Greece, is no 
other than the Egyptian 1/5, brought by the Phenicians into 
thoſe Countries. The very Name of Myktery (8) given to the 
Eleufinian Rites, ſnews they are of Egyptian Origin, The %, 
which appear'd at the Feaſt appointed for the Commemora- 
tion of the State of Mankind after the Flood, bore the Name of 
Ceres (9), ſuitable to her Intention. She was figur'd in Mourn- 
WS, and with a Torch, to denote the Grief ſhe felt for the Loſs 
of Perſephone (10) her favourite Daughter, and the Pains ſhe 
was at to recover her. The Poppies with which this Jr was 
_ erown'd, ſignify'd the Joy Men receiv'd at the firſt abundant 
Crop (1). Triptolemus was only the Attendant Horus (2), bear- 

ing in his Hand the Handle of a Plough, and Celexs his Father 

was no more than (3) the Name of the Tools uſed. in formin 

this uſeful Inſtrument of Agriculture, Eumolpus +5 zl 0 

the Regulation or Formation of the People to In and 


(8) From Miſtor, a Veil or Covering. 
(9) From Cerets, Diſſolution or Overthrow, Jeremiab xlvi. 20. 
( (10) From Peri, Fruit or Corn, and Sapban loſt, comes Perſepboneb, or tit 
Corn loſt. 
(1) Boho ſignifies a double Crop, and is alſo the Name for the Poppy. 
(2) From Tarap, to break, and Telem a Furrow, comes Triptelem, or tle 
Act of Ploughing. | 
(3) Celeus, from Celi, a Tool 1 Veſſel. - A 
Virgea præterea Celei wiliſque ſupellex, 11611 Geo, 
(4) Fre ws People, and þ/ 2 learn, is deriv'd Eumolep or Eu- 
molpus, i. e. the People regulated or inſtructed. k 
F: | Tillage; 
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Tillage ; and Pre/erpina or Perſephoneh being found again; was a 
lively Symbol of the Recovery of Corn almoſt loſt in the Deluge, 
and its Culvitation with Succeſs, Thus the Emblems, almoſt quite 
ſimple, of the moſt. important Event which ever happened in the 
World, became, when tranſplanted. to Greece and Name, the 
Sources of the moſt ridiculons Fable and groſſeſt Idolatry. . 
Ceres was uſually repreſented of a tall majeſtick Stature, fair 
Complexion, languiſhing Eyes, and yellow or flaxen Hair; her 
Head crown'd with Poppies, or Ears of Corn, her Breaſts: full 
and ſwelling, holding in her Right-Hand a Bunch of the ſame 


n. Materials with her Garland, and in her Left a lighted Torch, 
or When in a Car or Chariot, ſhe is drawn by winged Dragons, 
as or Lions. f 1 | | 


8 — 


” Qs. « 
ler 8 — N 


NA 


all F Baccnvs. | a 
no ' | ? | W 
nto AS Corn and Wine are the nobleſt Gifts of Nature, {6 it is 
the no Wonder, in the Progreſs of Idolatry, if they became 
he, deify'd, and had their Altars. It is therefore no unnatural 
ra- Tranſition, if from Ceres we 72 to Bacchus. | 56 0 
> of This Deity was the Son of Jupiter and Semele (as has been 
ay obſerved in the Article of F. N and was born at Thebes. 
of Cicero mentions five (5) of t 


e Name. It is faid the Nymphs 
ſhe took Care of his Education, though ſome aſcribe this Office 
wWas to the Hore or Hours; others to the Naiades. Mercury after 
ant this carried him into Eubæa, to Macris the Daughter of Ari/teus 
ear⸗ (6), who anointed his Lips with Honey; but une incens'd at 
ther his finding Protection in à Place ſacred to her, baniſh'd him 
lin thence ; ſo that Macris fled with him into the Country of the 
1 Phenicians, and nouriſh'd him in a Cave. Others. ſay, that 
and Cadmus Father to Semele diſcovering her Crime, put her and the 
Child into a wooden Ark, which by the Tides was carried to 
Oreatæ a Town of Laconia, where Semele being found dead, was 
park with great Pomp, and the Infant nurs'd by Ino in a Cave, ö 
xr the ring this n being tir'd in his Flight, he fell aſlees , 
and an Amphiſbena, or two- headed Serpent, of the moſt poiſon. 
The 3ſt Son of Jupiter and P ne; the 2d the ** acehus, 
he Da of Nile, who 112 Nyſa; the 2 Son of Cr © 0 — in 
Af the 4th the Son, of Jupiter and Luna; and the 5th born of Niſus and 
one, ; 


(6) Others ſay Mercury carried him to Nyſe, a City of Arabia, near Eg. 


C wa 
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ous Kind, bit his Leg ; but awaking, he ſtruck it with a Vine 

Twig, and that kill'd it. 122M | 

In his Infancy ſome Tyrrhenian Merchants found him aſleep on 
the Shore, and attempted to carry him away; but ſuddenly he 

transform'd himſelf into monſtrous Shapes; at the ſame Time 

their Maſts were encompaſs'd with Yines, and their Oars with 

Toy, and ſtruck with Madneſs, they jump'd into the Sea, where 

the (God changed them into Dolphins. Homer has made this the 

Subject of one of his Hymns. "I? OP 

' Bacchus, during the Giants War, diſtinguiſh'd himſelf greatly 

by his Valour in the Form of a Lion, while Jupiter to encourage 

his Son uſed the Word Euhoe, which became afterwards fre- 

quently us'd in his Sacrifices. Others ſay, that in this Rebellion 

the Titans cut our Deity to Pieces; but that Pallas took his 

Heart, while yet panting, and carried it to her Father, who 
collected the Limbs and re- animated the Body, after it had ſlept 
three Nights with Preſerpine ()). 

The moſt memorable. Exploit of Bacchus was his Expedition 
to India, which employ'd him three Years. He ſet out from 
Egypt, where he left Mercurius Triſmegiſtus to aſſiſt his Wife in 
Quality of Co-Regent, and appointed Hercules his Viceroy. 
2 he conſtituted Preſident of Phenicia, and Antœus of 
Libya, after which he march'd with a prodigious Army, carrying 
with him Triptolemus and Maro, to teach Mankind the Arts of 
Tillage and planting the Vine. His firſt Progreſs was weſt⸗ 
ward (8), and during his Courſe he was join'd by Pax and Luſus, 
who gave their Names to different Parts of Iberia. Altering his 
Views he return'd through Ethiopia, where the Satyrs and Mu/es 
increas'd his Army, and from „ croſſing the Red Sea, he 

netrated through Ala to the remoteſt Parts of India, in the 
ten of which Country, near the Source of the Ganges, he 
ereted two Pillars, to ſhew that he had viſited the utmoſt Li- 
mits of the habitable World (g). After this, returning Home 
with Glory, he made a triumphant Entry into Thebes, offer'd 
Part of his Spoils to Jupiter, and ſacrificed to him the richeſt 
Ppice of the Eaſt. He then apply'd himſelf ſolely to Affairs 
of Government, to reform Abu enact good Laws, and gon: 
ſult the Happineſs of his People, for which he not only obtain'd 


(5 The Mythologiſts ſay, that this is to denote the Cuttings of Vines 


will grow, but that they will be three Years before they come to bear, 
(8) Pan gave his Name to Spain, or Hiſpania, | Luſus to Luſitania, or Por- 


—0 In his Return he built Nyſa, and other Cities, and paſſing the Hell- 
font he came into Thrace, where he left Maro, who founded the City Marg 
neg. To Macedo be gave the Country from him call'd Macedonia, and left 
Triptolemus in Attica to inſtruct the People. th 

| | 4 
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the Title of the Law-giver, by Way of Excellence, but was 
deify d after Dean. . 97214] ::53W 

Juno having ſtruck him with Madneſs, he had before this 
wander'd through Part of the World. Proteus, King of Eg ypty 
was the firſt who receiv'd him kindly, He next went to Cybella 
in Phrygia, where being expiated by Rhea, he was initiated in 
the Myſteries of Cybele. Lycurgus, King of the Edoni, near the 
River Strymor, affronted him in this Journey, for which Bacchus 
depriv'd him of his Reaſon 3 fo that when he thought to prune 
his Vines, he cut off the Legs of his Son Dryas and his own. 
By Command of the Oracle, his Subjects impriſon'd him, and 
he was torn in Pieces by wild Horſes. It is eaſy to ſee how in- 
conſiſtent theſe Accounts of the ſame Perſon are, and that the 
Actions of different Bacchu/es are aſcrib'd to one. 

We have two other Inſtances recorded of the Reſentment of 
this Deity. Alcithoe a Theban Lady derided his Prieſteſſes, and 
was transform'd into a Bat; Pentheus the Son of Echion and 
Agave, for ridiculing his Solemnities (calbd Orgia), was torn in 
Pieces by his own Mother and Siſters (to), who in their Mad- 
neſs took him for a wild Boar. | 


The Favourite Wife of Bacchus was Ariadne, whom he found 
in the Iſle of Naxos, abandon'd by The/zus, he lov'd her ſo paſſion- 
1 he 2 — Crown — wore as a —— in 

e Skies. By her he Staphilus, Thyanæut, Hymencens, r. 

Ciſſus, a Youth whom he greatly eſteem'd, ſporting with the 
Satyrs, was accidently Kil'd. Bacchus chang d him into the 
Plant /vy, which became in a peculiar Manner conſecrated to 
his Worſhip. Silenus, another of his Favourites, 1 
from his Maſter, came to Midas, King of Phrygia, at who 
Court he was well receiy'd. To requite this Favour, Bacchus + 
ptomis'd to grant whatever he n The Monarch; whoſe 
ruling Paſſion was Avarice, deſit'd alt he touchd might be 
turn'd to Gold; but he ſoon felt the Inconveniency of having 
his Wiſh granted, when he found his Meat and Drink com 
verted into Metal. He therefore pray'd the God to recall his 
Bounty, and releaſe him from his Miiery. He was commanded 
2 3 - the River Pactolus, which from that Time had golden 

ands (1). . ah i, 6th, | 

(2) Bacchus had a great Variety of Names; he was call'd 
Dienyfius (3), from his Father's neſs, while he carry'd 

(10) Ovid, Lib, II. 630. 8 

(1) Ovid, Lib. xi; 86. 


2) From Bax x ν, to run mad, becauſe Wine inflames, and deprives 


oF 2 gan SE a SROR 


Men of their Reaſon. 
(3). From A, God, and #0 lame or crippled, 


Pd 


bim in his Thigh: The Apellation of Biformis was given him, 
1 young; that of Bri/zus, from his inventing the Wine-preſs (4); 


Horns; and for the ſame Reaſon the Latin calPd him Tauri- 
Formis. He was named Demon bonus, becauſe in all Feaſts the 
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becauſe he ſometimes was repreſented as old, ſometimes ag 


that of Bromius, from the crackling of Fire heard when Seme/: 
riſh*d by the Lightning of Jupiter; that of Bimater, from his 
aving two Mothers, or being twice born. The Greeks ſtyl'd 
him Bugenes, or born of an Ox, becauſe he was drawn with 


lat Glaſs was drank to his Honour, Eine, Evous and Evan, 
were Names us'd by the Bacchanals in their wild Proceſſions, as 
were thoſe of Eleus and Eleleus. He was ſtyPd Tacchus, from the 
Noiſe (5) made by his Votaries in their drunken Frolicks ; 
Lencæus, becauſe Wine aſſwages the Sorrows and Troubles of 
Life (6); Liber, and Liber Pater, becauſe he ſets Men free 


from Conſtraint, and puts them on an Equality ;. and en the Gr, 
ſame Account he was firnam'd Lyæus, and Lycæut (7); Ny&#ilius vot 
was an Apellation given him, becauſe his Sacrifices were often 4 
celebrated in the Night; from his Education on Mount Nya, pul 
he gain'd the Epithet of Nj/zus, as alſo that of Thyoneus, from and 
Thyo his Nurſe; and that of Triumphus, from his being the firſt and 
who inſtituted Triumphs. His 


The principal Feſtivals of Bacchus were the O/cophoria, inſti- Leo 
tuted by the Phenicians. The Trieterica (8) celebrated in Re- 
membrance of his three Years Expedition to India. The Epi- Ml £01 
lænea were Games appointed at the Time of Vintage, in which Wl vhic 
they contended who ſhould tread out moſt Muff or Wine, and B 
ſung Hymns to the Deity. The Athenians obſerv'd a certain Wil Ver, 
Feaſt call'd Apaturia ; as alſo others call'd Aſcolia and Ambro/ia. 4 Ti 
[Theſe latter were celebrated in January, the Month facred to BW one 
Bacchus; the Romans call'd them Brumalia, and kept them in Foot 
February and Auguſt (g); but the moſt conſiderable, of the Ro- perly 
mant, with Regard to this God, were the Bacchanalia, Diony/ia Ie 
or Orgia, ſolemniz'd at Mid- Day in February, by Women only By "ce 


| +, | he w: 
| | (4) Some derive it from B-iſa his Nurſe ; others from the Promontory, ſprun 
Briſa in the Iſle of Leſbos, where he was chiefly warſhipp . appea 


| (5) From ax x »w, to exclaim or roar, See Claudian's Rape of Pro 


er pine. 23 INE 
(6) From Lenio to ſoften ; but Serwius gives the Epithet a Greek Etymo- 
logy, from Av; a Wine-Preſs. The firſt Conjecture is beſt ſupported by 


the Poets, (io) 


Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. Ovp. 1. (1). 

(7) From Avw, to unlooſe or ſet free, 1 Eli im; 
() Vigil, Zneid IV, 303. | » was cle, 
(9) Ses Cal, Rbedg. Lib, XVII. cap. 5. (2). 1 
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at firſt ; but afterwards by both Sexes. Theſe Rites were at- 
tended with ſuch abominable Exceſſes and Wickedneſs, that the 
Senate aboliſh'd them by a publick Decree (10). | 

The Victims, / agreeable to Bacchus, were the Goat and Swine, 
becauſe theſe Animals are deſtructive to the Vines; the Dragon, 
and the Pye on account of its chattering. The Trees and Plants 
uſed in his Garlands were the Iq, the Fir, the Oak, and the 
Herb Rapeweed; as alſo the Flower Daffodil or Narciſſus. 

Bacchus was the God of Mirth, Wine, and \ ty Cheer, and 
35 ſuch the Poets have not been ſparing in his Praiſes. On all 
Occaſions of Pleaſure and ſocial Joy they never fail'd to invoke 
his Preſence, and to thank him for the Bleſſings he beſtow'd. 
To him they aſcrib'd the Forgetfulneſs of their Cares, and the 
ſoft Tranſports of mutual Friendſhip and chearful Converſation. 
It would be endleſs to repeat the Compliments paid him by the 
Greek and Latin Poets, who; for the moſt Part, were hearty De- 
votees to his Worſhip. 

Bacchus, by the Poets and Painters, is repreſented as a cor- 
pulent Youth (1) naked, with-a ruddy Face, wanton Look, 
and effeminate Air. He is crown'd with Ivy and Vine Leaves, 
and bears in his Hand a Thyr/as (2) encircled with the ſame. 
His Car is drawn ſometimes by Lions, at others, by Tigers, 
Leopards, or Panthers, and ſurrounded by a Band of Satyr: 
and Mexades, or Wood-Nymphs in frantick Poſtures; and, to 
cloſe the. mad Proceſſion, appears old Silenus riding on an Aſs, 
which was ſcarcely able to carry fo fat and jovial a Companion. 

But on the great Sarcophagus of his Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, at Badminton, he is expreſs'd as a young Man mounted on 
a Tiger, and habited in a long Robe. He holds a Thyr/us in 
one Hand, and with the other pours Wine into a Horn, His 
Foot reſts upon a Baſket. His Attendants are the Seaſons pro- 
perly repreſented and intermingled with Faurs, Genies, &fc. 
To arrive at the true Original of this fabled Deity, we muſt. 
once more reviſit Egypt the Mother-Country of the Gods, where 
he was indeed no other than the O/iris of that People. Whence 
ſprung another Bacchus, diſtinguiſh'd from him, will preſent! 
appear. We have already had ſufficient Occaſion, to reniek 
how their Horus changed his Name and Attributes according to 
the Seaſons, and the Circumſtances or Operations he was in- 
tended to direct. To commemorate the antient State of Man- 


(io) See Horace, Book II. Ode XIX. wholly conſecrated to his Praiſe, 
(1). Bacchus was ſometimes depicted as an old Man with a Beard, as at 
Elis in Greece, and it was only then he had Horns given him; ſometimes he 
was cloath'd with a Tiger's Skin. ; 
2) The Thyrſas was a wooden Javelin with an Iron Head, 
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kind, he appear'd under the Symbol of a Child, with a Seraph 
by his Side, and afſumed the Name of Ben-Semele (3). This 
was an Image of the Weaknefs and Imperfection of Huſbandry 
after the Deluge. The Greeks, who knew nothing of the true 
Meaning of the Figure, calPd it the Son of Semele, and to heigh- 
ten its Honour made a his Father, or according to the 
Eaftern Style (4), produc'd him out of his Thigh. They even 
embelliſh'd the Story with all the marvellous Cirumſtances of 
his Mother's Death, and fo effectually compleated the Fable. 
Let us add to this, that in all the antient Forms of Invocation 
to the Supreme Being, they uſed the Expreffions afterwards 
appropriated to Bacchus, ſuch as io Terombe (5)! io Bacche (6) ! 
or i Baccoth ! Fehova! Hewan, Hewoe, and Phat (7)! and Hy 
Eh! Atta Eye (8). Theſe Exclamations were repeated in After- 
Ages by the People, who had no longer any Senſe of their true 
Signification, but applied them to the Objects of their Idolatry, 
In their Huntings they uſed the Outcries of i» Saboi (9), io NM, 
which with a little Alteration became the Titles of the Deity 
we are ſpeaking of. The Romans or Latins, of all theſe, preferr'd 
the name of Baccoth, out of which they compos'd Bacchus. The 


more delicate Ear of the Greeks, choſe the Word To Ni/F, out of 


which they form'd Dionyfius. Hence it is plain that no real 
Bacchus ever exiſted, but that he was only a Maſque or Figure 
of ſome conceaPd Truth. In fhort, whoever attentively reads 
Herace's inimitable Ode to Bacchus (10), will ſee that Bacchu 
meant no more than the Improvement of the World, by the 


Cultivation of Agriculture, and the planting of the Vine. 


(3) Ben-Semele, or the Child of the Repreſentation, EAT, 
(4) See Genefis xlvi. 26, ſpeaking of Jacob's Children, or who came out 
of his Thigh. : - 
(5) To Terombe ! Let us cry to the Lord! Hence Dithyrambus. 
(6) To Baccoth ! God ſee our Tears! whence Bacchus. 
(7) Jehovah! Hevan or Hevoe, the Author of Exiſtence; Eloch, the 
hoy God! Hence Emwoe, Evois, &c, 
(8) Hu Ef! Thou art the Fire! A EG! Thou art the Life! Hence 
Ates and Ves. | 
(9) Io Saboi! Lord thou art an Hoſt to me! I Ni.! Lord be my Guide! 
Hence Sabaſius and Dionyſus. the Names of Bacchus, 7 | 
(10) Horare, Lib, II. Ode XIX. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Attendants of Bacenus; SiLEwus, SyL- 
VANUS, and the Mznapts or BAcchæ, the 
SaTYRS, FAUNI and SILENT. | 


S Bacchus was the God of Good-Humour and Fellowſhip, 
ſo nane of the Deities appear with a more numerous or 
ſplendid Retinue. 1 7 7 5 & 1 | ? 
S:ilenus, the principal Perſon in his Train, had been his Precep- 
tor, and a very ſuitable one for ſuch a Deity ; for the old Man had 
a very hearty Affection for his Bottle; yet Silenus diftinguiſh'd 
himſelf in the Giants War, by appearing on his Aſs, whoſe 
braying put thoſe daring Rebels into Confuſion (1). Some ſay 
he was born at Malea a City of Sparta; others, at Ny/a in 
Arabia; but the moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was a 
Prince of Caria, noted for his Equity and Wiſdom (2). How- 
ever this be, he was a conſtant Attendant and Companion 'of 
his Pupil in all his Expeditions. Silenus was a notable good 
Moraliſt in his Cups, as we find in Virgil, who has given us a 
beautiful Oration of his on the nobleſt Subjects (3), in the fine 
Eclogue which bears his Name. | | 
Silenus is depicted as a ſhort corpulent old Man, bald-headed, 
with a flat Noſe, prominent Forehead, and big Ears. He is 
uſually deſerib'd as over-loaden with Wine, and ſeated on a 
Saddle-back'd Afs, upon which he ſupports himſelf with a long 
Staff; and in the other Hand carries a Cantharus or Jug, with 


the Handle worn out almoſt, by frequent Uſe. 


Slvxanus was a rural Deity, who often appears in the Train 
of Bacchus; ſome ſuppoſe him the Son of Saturn; others, of 
Faunus, He was unknown to the Greeks, but the Latins receiv'd 
the Worſhip of him from the Pela/ei, who upon their Migration 
into Italy, conſecrated Groves to his Honour, and appointed 
ſolemn Feſtivals, in which Milk was offered to him. Indeed 
the Worſhip of this imaginary Deity ſeems wholly to have riſen 
out of the ancient ſacred Uſe of Woods and Groves. £5022 

The Manages were the Pric/tefſes and Nymphs who attended 


(1) For which it was rais'd to the Skies, and made a Conſtellation, - 
(2). On this Account aroſe the Fable of Midas lending him his Ears. It 
15 ſaid, that being once taken Priſoner, he purchaſed his Liberty with this 
remarkable Sentence, © That it was beſt not to be born; and, next to that, 
* moſt eligible to die quickly,” 
(3) Vigil, Eclogue VI, 14. 


7 8 Bacchus, 


- 
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Bacchus, and were alſo call'd Thyades, from their Fury; Bacche, 
from their Intemperance; and Mimallones, from, thais Diſpo- 
ſition to ape and mimic others, which is one of the Qualities 
of drunken People. Theſe bore Thyr/u/es bound with Ivy, and 
in their Proceſſions ſhock'd the Ear and Eye with their extraya- 
gant Cries and ridiculous and indecent Contorſions, 

The Life-Guards or Train'd-Bands of Bacchus, were the 
Satyrs. Itis uncertain whence theſe half Creatures ſprung ; but 
their uſual Reſidence was in the Woods and Forefts, and-they 
were of a very wanton and luftful Diſpoſition ; ſo that it was 
very dangerous for a ſtray Nymph to fall into their Hands. In- 
deed it was natural for them to uſe Compulſion, for their Form 
was none of the moſt inviting, having deform'd Heads, arm'd 
with ſhort Horns, crooked Hands, rough and hairy Bodies, 
Goats Feet and Legs, and Tails as long as Horſes. 

We are now to ſeek ſome Explanation of this Groupe of 
Figures, and to do this we muſt have recourſe to the Eg ypriay 
Key. As Idolatry improved, the Feaſts or Repreſentations of 
thoſe People grew more pompous and ſolemn, Show degene- 
rated into — and Religion into Farce or Frenzy. 
The Ben Semele, or Child of Repreſentation, mention'd in the 
Explanation of Bacchus, became a jolly roſy Youth, who, te 
adorn the Pomp, was plac'd in a Chariot, drawn by Actors in 
Tigers or Leopards Skins, while others dreſs'd in thoſe of Bucks, 
or Goats, ſurrounded hum; and to ſhew the Dangers they had 
gone through in Hunting, they ſmeer'd their Faces with Dregs 
of Wine, or Jaice of Mulberries, to imitate the Blood of the 
Beaſts they kill'd. Theſe Aſſiſtants were call'd Satyrs (4), 
Faun (5), and Thyades (6), and Mznades (7) and Baſaride; 

(8). To cloſe the Proceſſion, appgar'd an old Man on an Aſs, 
offering Wine to the tir'd Youth, who had return'd from a proſ- 
perous Chaſe, and inviting-them to take ſome Reſt, This Per- 
ſon they call'd Siler (g), or Sylvan, and his Dreſs was defſign'd 
- to ſhew, that old Men were exempt from thofe Toils of Youth, 
which by extirpating Beaſts of Prey, ſecur'd the approaching 
Harveſt. : 

All theſe Symbols were by the Greeks arid Romans adopted in 
their Way, and the Actors or Maſks of Egypt, became the real 


(4) From Satur, hidden or diſguiſed, 
(5) From Phanim, a Maſque or falſe Face. 

- (6) From Thouab, to wander, or run about wildly, 
(7) From May uu, to intoxicate or drive mad. 
(8) From Batſar, to gather the Grapes, 

(9) From Selav, Safety or Repoſe, Dir 
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Divinities of Nations, whoſe Inclination to the marvelous, made 
them greedily embrace whatever flatter'd that Prepoſſeſſion. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of HercuLzs, and his Labours. 
H AVING ne through the Dii Majores, or celeſtial 
ods 


6 N 


Deities of the firſt Rank; we ihall proceed to the Demi- 
, who were either thoſe Heroes whoſe eminent Actions and 
ſuperior Virtues rais'd them to the Skies, or thoſe terreftriat 
Divinities, who for their Bounty and Goodneſs to Mankind, 
were claſs*'d with the Gods. | | 

To begin with the former, Hercules undoubtedly claims the 
foremoſt Place. There were ſeveral of this Name (10); but he 
to whom, amongſt the Greeks, the greateſt Glory is attributed, 
was the Son of Jupiter and Alcmena, Wife of Amphitryon Kan 
of Thebes, This Monarch being gone an Expedition agai 
the Stoliant, Jobe afſum'd his Form, and under that ſafe Dif- 
guiſe eaſily enjoy'd his Deſires, It is ſaid he was ſo enamour'd, 
that he prolong'd the Darkneſs for three Days and three Nights 
ſucceſſively. Hercules was the Fruit of this extraordinary 
Amour, and at the ſame Time Alcmena bore Twins to her 
Huſband, Laodamia and Iphiclus, who was remarkable for his 
extraordinary Swiftneſs. 9 | 

This Intrigue of Japiter, as uſual, ſoon came to the Ears of 
his jealous Wife, who from that Moment meditated the De- 
ſtruction of Hercules. A favourable Occafion offer d to her Re- 
ſentment.  Archippe, the Wife of Sthenelus, King of Mycene, 
being pregnant at the ſame Time with Alamena, Jupiter had or- 


dain'd, that the Child firſt born ſhould have the Superiority, - 


or Command over the other. Juno caus'd Archippe to be deli. 
ver'd, at the End of ſeven Months, of a Son, call'd Euryfibens, 
and to retard the Labour of Alcmena, in the Form of an old 


Woman ſhe fat at the Gate of Amphytryon's Palace with her 


Legs acroſs, and her Fingers interwoven. By this ſecret In- 
chantmeat, that Princeſs was ſeven Days and Nights in extreme 
Pains, till Galanthis, one of her Attendants, ſeeing Juno in this 
ſuſpicious Poſture, and conjecturing the Cauſe, ran haſtily out 


(10) The Egyptian Hercules is reckon'd the eldeſt of theſe, who fignaliz'd 
—_— in the Giants War, and was one of the principal Divinities of that 
country, | | : 


| 


22. His next Ente 
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with the News that. her Miſtreſs was deliver d. The Goddeſs 
ſtarting up at the News, Alcmena was that Moment freed of her 


Burthen; but Juno was ſo incens'd at Galanthis, that ſhe chang'd 


her into a Weeſel. | 
During his Infancy, Juno ſent two Serpents to deſtroy him 


in his Cradle, but the undaunted Child ſtrangled them both - 
-- * with his Hands. After this, as he grew up, he diſcover'd an 


uncommon Stature and Strength of Body (1), as well as heroic 
Ardour of Mind. Theſe great Qualities of Nature were im- 
proved by ſuitable Care, his Education being intruſted to the 
genes Maſters (2); fo that it is no Wonder if, with ſuch con- 
CO ranges he made ſuch a ſhining Figure in the 
orld. | - , | 
His extraordinary Virtues were early put to the Trial, and 
the Taſks impoſed on him by Euryſtbeus, on Account of the 
Danger and Difficulty which attended their Execution, receiv'd 
the Name of the Labours of Hercules, and are commonly rec- 
kon'd to be Tevelve in Number. 3 
1. The firſt Labour, or Triumph of Hercules, was the Death 


of the Nemean Lion. It is ſaid this furious Animal, by Juno's 


Direction, fell from the Orb of the Moon, and was invulne- 
rable. It infeſted the Nemæan Woods, between Phlius and 
Clone, and did infinite Miſchief. The Hero attack'd it both 
with his Arrows and Club, but in vain, till perceiving his Er- 
ror, he firſt ſtrangled, and then tore it in Pieces with his Hands. 
— Skin he preſerv'd, and conſtantly wore, as a Token of his 

itory. | 


iſe was againſt a formidable Serpent, or 
Monſter, which harbour'd in + 4% Fens of Lerna, and infected 
the Region of Argos with his poiſonous Exhalations. The 
Number of Heads aſſign'd this Creature is various (3); but all 
Authors agree, that when one was cut off another ſucceeded in 
its Place, unleſs the Wound was immediately cauteris'd. Her- 
cules, not diſcourag d, attack d this Dragon, and having caus'd 
Jalaus to cut down Wood ſufficient for flaming Brands, as he 
cut off the Heads, applied them to the Wounds, and by that 
RE. Some ſay when he arriv'd at Manhood he was four Cubits high, and 
three Rows of Teeth, | * e 

I.)] Linus the Son of Apollo inſtructed him in Philoſophy ;\ Furytus taught 
Him Archery; Zumolpus, Mufick, particularly the Art of touching the Lyre; 
from Harpalychus the Son of NM. he learnt Wreſtling and the Gymna- 
Kick Exerciſes; Caſtor ſhew*d-him the Art of managing his Weapons; and 
5 at all, Chiron initiated him in the Principles of Aſtronomy and 
ne. Ms 4 2 | 
. (3) Some make the Heads of the Lernæan Hydra te be ſeven ; others nine; 
others fifty, 2 
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Means obtain'd the Conqueſt, and deftroy'd the Hydra. . 
explain this Fable, by ſuppoſing Lerna a Marſh, 0 trouble 
with Snakes and other mayor Animals, which Hercules and 
his 9 deſtroy'd, by ſetting Fire to the Reeds. Others 
imagine he only drain'd this Fen, which was before unpaſſable. 
Others make Lerna a Fort or Caſtle of Robbers, under a Leader 
call'd Hydra, whom Hercules extirpated. However this be, in 
Conſideration of the Service of Jolaus on this Octafion, when 
he grew decriped with old Age, his Maſter, by his Prayers, ob- 
tain'd him a renewal of _ Youth. * 

The next Taſk impos'd on him ftheus, was to brin 
him alive a huge Wild-Boar, which . the Foreſt of 5 
manthus, and had been ſent to Phocis by Diana, to puniſh Oeneus 
for neglecting her Sacrifices-(4). In his Way he defeated the 
Centaurs who had provoked him, by inſulting Pholus his Hoſt. 
After this he ſeiz'd the fierce Animal in a Thicket, ſurrounded 
with Snow, and, purſuant to his Injunction, carried him bound 
to Euryſtheus, who had like to have fainted at the Sight. 

. This Monarch, after fuch Experience of the Force and 
Valour of Hercules, was reſolv'd to try his Agility: For this 
End he was commanded to take a Hind which frequented Mount 
Mænalus, and had brazen Feet and golden Horns. As ſhe was 
facred to Diana, Hercules durſt not wound her; and it was not 
very eaſy to run her down : This Chaſe coſt him a whole Year's 
Foot-Speed. At laſt, being tir'd out, the Hind took to the Re- 
ceſſes of Mount Arteme/ius, but was in her Way overtaken, as 
ſhe croſs'd the River Ladon, and brought to Myrene. | | 

5, Near the Lake Stymphalus in Arcadia, rd certain 
Birds of Prey with Wings, Beaks, and Talons of Tron, who 
prey'd on human Fleſh, and devour'd all who paſs'd that Way. 
Theſe Euryftheus ſent Hercules to deſtroy, Some fay he kill'd 
them with his Arrows (5); others, that Pallat lent him ſome 
brazen Rattles made by Vulcan, the Sound of which frighten'd 
them to the Iſland of Aretia. Some ſuppoſe the Birds cal& 
Seympbalides, a Gang of deſperate ' Banditti, who had their 
Haunts near that Lake. | | wy 

6. His next Expedition was againſt the Cretan Bull. Mines, 
King of that Iſland, being formidable at Sea, had forgot to pay 
Neptune the Worſhip due to him, the Deity; to puniſh his Ne. 
ele, ſent a furious Bull, whoſe Noſtrils breath'd Fire, to de- 
ſtroy the Country. Hercules brought this terrible Animal, boun 
to Euryſtheus, who, on account of his being facred, let him 
| (4) This Story has a near Reſemblance with the Boar of Calyden, mention d 
in the Article of Diana. FE: r 

(5) There is an antient Gem expreſſive of this. See Ogle's Antiquities. 

" in 
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in the Territory of Marathon, where he was afterwards ſlain b 
The/eus. Some reduce the Story to this, that Hercules only was 
{ent to Crete, to procure Euryftheus a Bull for breeding out of. 

7. Diomede King of Thrace, the Son of Mars and Cyrene, was 
à Tyrant poſſeſs'd of a Stud of Horſes, fo wild and fierce, that 

they breath'd Fire, and were conſtantly fed with human Fleſh, 
their Maſter killing all Strangers he could meet with for Pro- 
vender for his Cattle. Hercules having vanquiſh'd him, gave 
him as a Prey to them, and killing ſome, brought the reſt to 
Euryſtheus. | | | 
8. The next Employment of Hercales, ſeems a little too 
mean for a Hero, but he was oblig'd to obey a ſevere 'Taſk- 
- maſter, who was ſo ſenſible of his own Injuſtice in theſe Injunc- 
tions, that he did not care to truſt himſelf in the Power of the 
| Perſon he commanded (6). Augeas, King of Elis, had a Stable 
intolerable, from the Stench ariſing from the Dung and Filth 
it contained, which is not very ſurpriſing, if it be true, that it 
ſnelter'd three thouſand Oxen, and had not been clean'd for 
thirty Years. This Place Exzry/theas order'd Hercules to clear in 
one Day; and Augeas promis'd him, if he perform'd it, to give 
him a Tenth Part of the Cattle. Hercules, by turning the 
Courſe of the River Alpheus Prong it, executed his Deſign ; 
which Augeas ſeeing, refuſed to ſtand by his Engagements. 
The Hero, to reward his Perfidy, ſlew him with his Arrows, 
and gave his Kingdom to Phyleus his Son, who had ſhew'd his 
Abhorrence of his Father's Treachery. Some add that, from the 
Spoils taken at Elis, Hercules inſtituted the Olympic Games to 
e celebrated every fifth Vear, and which afterwards gave 

iſe to the Grecian ra. | 


| 9. Euryſtheus deſirous to preſent his Daughter Admeta with the 
Belt or Girdle worn by Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, Her- 
cules was ſent on this Expedition; he was but flenderly provided, 
having but one Ship; but Valour like his was never deſtitute of 
Reſources in Diſtreſs. In his Way he defeated and killd:Mygor 
and Amycus, two Brothers who oppoy'd his Paſſage, and ſubdu- 
ing — gave it to Lycus, one of his Companions, who 


chang'd its Name to Heraclea, in Memory of his. BengfaQtor. 


On his Approach to Themi/cyra, he learnt that the Amazons had 
Collected all their Forces to meet him, The firſt Engagement 
was warm on both Sides, ſeveral of the brayeſt of theſe Vira- 
gos were kill'd, and others made. Priſoners. - The Victory was 
follow'd by the total Extermination of that Female Nation, and 


(6) It-is ſaid Euryſtheus never would ſuffer Hercules to enter Mycene, but 
notify d his Commands to him over the Walls, by Caprzas an Herald, - 


Hippolita, 


Aconit 


erging n I, 
ippolita, their Queen, was by the Conqueror given to The/eu 
Hy Reward 10 N Valour. Her Belt he brought to Furytheus. 
10. His ſucceeding Exploit was againſt Geryon, King of Spain, ” 
who had three Bodies, and was the Son of Chry/aoris and Calir- 
ice. This Monarch had a Breed of Oxen, of à purple Colour, 
who devour'd. all Strangers caſt to them, and wh N by 
2 Dog with two Heads, a Dragon with ſeven, beſides a very . - 
4 and ſevere Keeper, Hercules kill'd both the Monarch 
and his Guards, and carried the Oxen to Gadira, or Caalx, 
from whence, he brought them to Euryſtbeut. It was during 
this Expedition, that our Hero, as eternal Monuments of his 
Glory, erected two Pillars at Calpe and Abyle, upon the utmoſt 
Limits of Africa and Europe, Some give a more ſimple Turn to 
the Whole, by ſaying Geryon was a King of Spain, who govern'd x 
by Means of three Sons famous for Valour and Prudence, and 
that Hercules having rais'd an Army of . mercenary Troops in 
Crete, firſt overcame them, and ſubdued that Country. * 
11. The next Taſk enjoined him by Euryſtbeus, was to fetch 
him the golden Apples of the H-/perides (7), which were guarded 
by a Dragon with a hundred Heads. The Injunction was not 
eaſy, ſince Hercules was even ignorant of the Place where they 
grew. The Nymphs of Eridanus, whom he conſulted, advis d 
him to go to Prometheus (8), who gave him the Information 
and Direction he wanted, after Which he vanquiſh'd the Pra- 
gon, and brought the precious Fruit to his Maſter. Wat 
12. The laſt Command of. Eury/theus was for him to go down 
to Hell, and. bring away Cerberus, Pluts's Maſtiff. Hercules, 
having ſacrificed-to the Gods, eater'd the infernal Regions, by 
ne Cavity of Mount Tænarus, and on the Banks of 4cheros found 
a white Poplar-Tree, of which he made him a Wreath, and the 
4 Tree was ever after conſecrated to him; paſſing that Riyer he 
of Ml fiſcover'd Te and Pirithous chain'd to a Stone, The former 
he releasꝰd, but left the latter confin d. Menetius, Plus's Cow- 
ju. berd, endeavouring to fave bis Maſter's, Dog, was cruſh'd to 
yl Death, Cerberus, tor Refuge, fled beneath” Plulb's Throne; 
or. from whence the Hero dragg d bim out, and brought him upon 
gad Farth by Way of Træxene. At Sight of the Day, the Mon- 
ſter yomited a. poiſonous Matter, from whence ſprung the Herb 
ra. Wl 4onite, or Mol, t Rege; but being preſented to Eury/theus, he 
vas order'd him to egilguſe'd, and ſuffer d to return to Hell, 


(7) Fus, on her Marriage with Jepite, gave Him theſe Trees, which 

but bore golden, Fruit, and were kept. by the Nymphs gl, Aretbuſa, and Heſ- 
: þ*rthuſa, Daughters of Heſperis, who were call'd the Heſperides. 

) Or-as others ſay, t Marcus, Who eluded his Enquiry, by aſſuming 
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It would be almoſt endleſs to enumerate all the Actions of this 
celebrated Hero of Antiquity, and therefore we ſhall only touch 


on the Principal. He deliver'd Creon, King of Thebes, from an 
unjuſt Tribute impos'd on him by Ergiaus and the Myniæ, for 
which Service, that Prince gave him his Daughter Megara, by 
whom he had ſeveral Sons; But Juno ſtriking him with Frenzy, 
he ſlew theſe Children, and, on recoverin Ris Senſes, became 
fo ſhock'd at his eb that he abſtain's from all human So- 
ciety for ſome Time. In his Return from the Expedition againſt 
the Amazons, Laomedon, King of Troy, by the Promiſe of ſome 
fine Horſes, engaged him to deliver his Daughter Hefone, ex- 
pong to a vaſt Sea Monſter ſent by Neptune; but when he had 
reed the Princeſs, the deceitful Monarch retracted his Word. 
Upon this, Hercules took the 567 kill'd Laomedon, and gave 
Hefiont to Telamon, who firſt ſcal'd the Walls (9). After this, 
he flew Tmolus and Telegonmos, the Sons of Proceus, two cele- 
brated Wreſtlers, who put to Death all whom they overcame. 
He alſo kill'd Sarpedon, Son of Neptune, a notorious Pyrate, 

During his African Expedition, he vanquiſh'd Cycnus, King 
of Theſſaly, the Son of Mars and Cleobulina, a Savage Prince, 
who had vow'd to ere his Father a Temple with the Heads or 
Skulls of the Strangers he deſtroy' d. In Libya, he encounter'd 
the famous Autæus, the Son of Earth, a Giant of immenſe Sta- 
ture, who forc'd all whom he met to wreſtle with him, and fo 


ſtrangled them. He challeng'd Hercules, who ſtung him thrice, 


and thought each Time he had kill'd him; but on his touching 
the Ground he renew'd his Strength. Hercules being appriz d 
of this, held him up in the Air, and ſqueez'd him in loch a 
Manner that he ſoon expir'd (10). In his Pr reſs from Libya to 
Egypt, Bufiris, a cruel Prince, laid an Ambuſcade to ſurprize 
him, but was himſelf, and his Son Amphiadamus, ſacrificed by 
the Victor on the Altars he had profan'd, In 4rabia, he be- 
headed Emathion the Son of T:ithons for his Want of Hoſpita- 
lity, after which, croffing Mount Caucaſus, he deliver'd Prc- 
metheus. In Calydon, he wreſtled with Achelous, for no leſs a 
Prize than Deianira, Daughter to King Oexeus. The Conteſt 
was long duÞious, for his Antagoniſt had the Faculty of afſum- 
ing all Shapes - but as he took that of a Bull, Hercules tore off 
one of his Horns, ſo that he was forc'd to ſubmit, and to re- 
deem it, by giving the Conqueror the Horn of Amalthea, the 
Daughter of Harmodius; which Hercules fill'd with a Variety d 
(9) 1 Princeſs redeem'd her Brother Priamus, who was afteryvard 
O . 

18 This is finely expreſs d in a double Antique Statue belonging to the 
Earl of Portſmouth, at Huſbourne in Hampſbire, | Prod 
a n U 
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Fruits, and conſecrated to 17 Some explain the Fable 
thus: Achelous is a winding River of Greece, whoſe Stream was 
ſo rapid, that it overflow'd the Banks, roaring like a Bull. 
Hercules forc'd it into two Channels; that is, he broke off one of 
the Horns, and ſo reſtor'd Plenty to the Country. | 

This Hero reduced the Ifle of Coos, and put to Death Eurylus 
King of it, with his Sons, on account of their Injuſtice and Cru- 
elty; but the Princeſs Chalchiope, his Daughter, he married, by 
whom he had a Son nam'd Theſ/alus, who gave his Name to The / 
/aly. He fubdued Pyracmos, King of Eubæa, who had, without a 
Cauſe, made War on the Beotiaus. In his Way to the H 
perides, he was s'd by Albion and Borgio, two Giants, who 
put him in great Hazard, his Arrows being ſpent. Jupiter, on 
his Prayer, overwhelm'd them with-a Shower of Stones, whence 
the Place was call'd the Stony Field. It lies in the Gallia Nar- 
bonenſss. Hercules did great Service in Gaul, by deſtroying Rob- 
bers, ſuppreſſing Tyrants and Oppreſſors, and other Actions 
truly worthy the Character ofa Hero; after which, it is ſaid, he 
8 built the City Alea, and made it the Capital of the Celtæ, or 
, Gauls, He. alſo open'd his Way through the 4/ps into Italy, and 
W by the Coaſts of Liguria and Ty/cany, arriv'd on the Banks of 
4 the Tyber, and flew the furious Robber Cacus, who from his 
a- Den on Mount Aventine infeſted that Country. Being denied 
ſo the Rites of Hoſpitality, he kill'd Theodamas the Father of Hylas, 
de, but took the latter with him, and treated him kindly. 
ng Hercules, however intent on Fame or Glory, was like other 
2d Heroes, but too ſuſceptible of Love. We find an Inſtance of 
1 2 Wl this in Onpbale, Queen of Lydia, who gain'd ſuch an Aſcendant 
: to {Wl over him, that he was not aſham'd to aſſume a Female Dreſs, to 
rize ſpin amongſt her Women, and fubmit to be correfted by her 
| by according to her Caprice. | | | 
be- His Favourite Wife was Deianira, before mention'd, and 
ita- Wl whoſe Jealouſy was the fatal Occaſion of his Death. Travel- 
Pri- ling with this Princeſs f h #telia, they had Occafion to 
fs a Wl Pals a River, ſwell'd by the ſudden Rains. News, the Centaur, 
nteſt offer'd Hercules his Service to carry over his Conſort, who ac- 
fum- WI <<pting it, croſſed over before them. The Monſter, ſeeing the 


re off Opportunity favourable, offer'd Violence to Deianira, upon 
o re- which her Huſhand, from the oppoſite Bank, pierc'd him with 
„ the one of thoſe dreadful Arrows, which being dipp'd in the Blood ß 


the Lernæan Hydra, gave a Wound incurable by Art. Nefus 
expiring, gave the Princeſs his Garment all bloody, as a fure 
Remedy to recover her Huſband, if ever he ſhould prove un- 
faithful. Some Years after, Hercules having ſubdued Oechalia, 
fell in Love with ole, a fair Captive, whom he brought to 

| Q 2 | Labs, 


ä 
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Eubeza, where having erected an Altar to ſacrifice to Jove for 
his Victory, he diſpatch'd Lycus. to Deianira, to catry her the 
News, and inform her of his Approach. This Princeſs, from 
the Report of the Meſſenger, fulf ecting her Huſband's Fidelity, 
ſent him as a Preſent the Coat of Ne/us, which he no ſooner put 
on, but he fell into a, delirious Fever, attended with the moſt 
excruciating Torments. Unable to ſupport his Pains; he retir'd 
to Mount Oeta, and erecting a Pile of Wood, to which he ft 
Fire, threw. himſelf into the Flames, and was conſumed (1). 
Lycus, his unhappy Friend and Companion, in his Agony, 

e firſt hurl'd into the River Thermopolis, where he became a 
Rock; his. Arrows he bequeath'd to Philoctetec, who buried his 

1 Remains in the River Dyra. | Vit ee 
=, - So periſh'd this great Hero of Antiquity, the Terror of Op- 

4 prefiors, the Friend of r A Mankind, for whoſe 
appineſs (as Tully obſerves) he brav'd the greateſt Dangers, 

and. ſurmounted the moſt arduous Toils, going through the 

whole Earth with no other View than the eſtabliſhing Peace, 

Fuftice, Concord and Freedom. Nothing can be added to heigh- 

ten a Character ſo glorious as this. e ee eee 

Hlercules eſt ſeveral Children; by Deianira he had an only 

Daughter, call'd Macaria; by Melita, who gave her Name to 

4 the Iſle of Malia, he had Hylus, Afer, Lydus, and Scythe: 

Wo this Sons, who are faid to have left their Apellation to 725. 
| Lydia and Seythia : Beſides which, he is ſald to have had fifty 

. Sons by the fifty Daughters of Theſtius, However, his Offspring 

were ſo numerons, that above thirty of his Deſcendants bore his 

Name, whoſe Actions being all attributed to him, produce the 


2 


Confuſion we find in his Hiſtory. © e THULE | 
Buryſtbeus, after his Death, was © afraid of theſe Heraclidæ, 
that by his ill Uſage be forc'd them to fly to Athens, and then 
ſent an Embaſly. to that City to deliver them up, with Menaces 
of a War in Caſe of Refuſal. Jolaut, the Friend of Hercules, 
"who was then in the Shades, was ſo concern'd for his Maſter's 
'Poſterity, that he got Leave from 'Pluzo to return to Earth, and 

Kill the Tyrant, after which he willingly return'd to Hell. 

" Heriults, who was alſo calld Alciuts, was, after his Death, by 
bis Father Jupiter, deify'd, and with great Solemnity married 
— . to Hebe his half Siſter; the Goddeſs of Youth, At firſt Sacri- 
fices were only offer'd to him as a Hero; but” Phœijti coming 
into Sycionia alter d that Method. Both the Greeks and Roman 
(. 1) There is at Millor, the Seat of the Earl of Pembroke, amidſt a Multi- 
tude of other valuable Curioſities, a ſmall Marble Statue of Lycrs, ſupport- 
„ing the dying He culis, of inimitable Workmanſhip, in which the Chiſſel 
appears to be infinitely ſuperior to the Pencil, , R 
33 honour'd 
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was called 'Melcart 


be” HREATHIX Gops, | 717 
honour'd bim as a God, and erecte d Temples to him in that 
Quality. His Victims were Bulls or Lambs, on account of his 
preſerving the Flocks from Molves, i. e. delivering Men from 
Tyrants and Robbers. He was call'd alſo Melius, from his tak= 
ing the Heſperian Fruit, for which Reaſon Apples were uſed (2) 
in his Sacrifices. Mehercule, or by Hercules, was, amongſt the 
Remans, an Oath only u&d by the Men. 13 4 
Many Perſons were fond of aſſuming this celebrated Name. 
Hence Diodorus reckons up Three; Cicero Six; others to the 
Number of Forty-three. But the Greeks aſcrib'd to the Theban 
Hercules the Actions of all the reſt. But the Foundation of all 
was laid in the Phænician or Egyptian Hercules. For the Eg p- 
tians did not borrow the Name from the Grecians; but rather 
the Grectans, eſpecially thoſe who gave it to the Sor of Amphi- 
tryon, from the Egyptian; principally, becauſe Amphitryon and 
Alemena, the Parents of the Grecian Hercales, were both of Eg yp- 
tian Deſcent (3). The Name too is of Phænician Extraction (4), 
a Name given to the Diſcoverers of new Countries, and the 
Planters: of ' Colonies there; who frequently ſignaliz d them- 
ſelves no leſs by civilizing the Inhabitants, and freeing! them 
from the wild Beaſts that infeſted them, than by the Commerce 
which they eſtabliſh'd; which no doubt was the Source of an- 
cient Heroiſm and War (5). And however the Phænicias and 
Egyptian Heroe of this Name may have been diſtinguiſſid by a 
Multitude of Authors; I am fully: perſuaded, aſter the moſt 
diligent Enquiry, that they were indeed one and the fame Per- 
ſon: Of whoſe Hiſtory let us take a ſhort Reviepx;- 15 
About the Year of the World 2131, the Perſon-diſtingwſh'd 
by the Name of Hercules Ant (6) ſucceeded. Fanias, as King of 
lower Egypt, being the laſt of the Hyc/os, or Shepherd-Kings 
from Canaan; who had held the Country 259 Vears. He con- 
tinued the War with the Kings of upper Egypt 49 Vears, and 
then by Agreement withdrew, with his Subjects, to the Number 
of 240,600; In his Retreat he is ſaid to have founded firſt the 
City of Feru/alem (7) and afterwards that of Tyre, where he 
ut (8). From Be yp! he brought the Compu- 
tation of 365 Days to the Year, and ſettled it in his own'King- 
dom, where it continued many Ages. In his Voyages he viſited 
tat. uy s firamnig tt 214 35a E 9 84 1 285 P 


(2) From es a Apple. 23 


(3) Herodotus in Euterpe. 


(4) Aeta, a Mb rn 


(5) Banier's Mythology, Vol. 4 P. hn yn! ** 5 
(6) Aſs the valiant : So that Hercules Afſis is the beroic Merchant. 
(7) Manetko apud Jen, I. 1. contra Apion. PF Fan 

3) Or King of dhe City, from Aud, King, and Carths, City, 

3 Africa, 


Se 
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Africa, where he  conquer'd Antœus, Italy, France, Spain as far 
as Cadiz, where he ſlew Geryen; and proceeded” thence even to 
the Briti/p Iſlands; ſettling Colonies and raiſing Pillars wherever 
he came, as the ſtanding Monuments of himſelf, and of the Pa- 
triarchal Religion which he planted; For Pillars placed on Emi. 
nencies in circular Order, were the Temples of thoſe early 
Times, and as yet we find no Footſteps of Idolatry, either in 
Egypt or Phænicia. To his Arrival in theſe Iſlands (and not in 
Liguria) muſt be applied whatever is related of his Encounter 
with Albion and Bergion, and of his being aſſiſted, when his 
Weapons were ſpent, by a Shower of Stones from Heaven. 
Albion is the Name given afterwards to this Country; and by 
the miraculous Shower of Stones no more is intended, than that 
the Inhabitants were at laſt reconciled to him on account of the 
divine Religion which he taught, and the great Number of theſe 
open Temples of Stones erected by him. He is ſaid to have 
beena ed by Apher, the Grandſon of Abrabam, whoſe Daugh- 
ter he married, and by whom he had a Son nam'd Dodorus (9). 
To him the Phenicians were indebted for the gainful Trade of 
Tin, which gave Name to theſe Tſlands (10). He found out 
alſo the Pur 4 and ſeems to have been the firſt who ap- 
plied the Loadſtone to the Purpoſes of Navigation, thence 
call'd Lapis Heraclizs. He is ſuppos'd to have been drown'd at 
laſt; and became afterwards one of the firſt Objects of Idola- 
try amongſt his Countrymen. The Solemnities were perform'd 
to him in the Night, as to one, who after all his great Fatigues 
and Labors, at length gain'da Time and Place of Reſt, 
Manetho calls him Arcle.. 
Hlereules is uſually depicted in a ſtanding Attitude, having the 
Skin of the Nemæan Lion thrown ayer his Shoulders, and lean- 
ing on his Club, which is his inſeparable Attribute. The Judg- 
ment of this Hero, or his Preference of Virtue to Vice, who 
both ſollicit him to embrace their , makes one of the fineſt 
Pictures of Antiquity. The Choice he made does no Diſho- 
It may not be amiſs to add the Explanation of the Fable of 
the Heſperides, as given by a late ingenious Author (1), and 
which ſufficiently ſhews how the moſt important and uſeful 
Truths, repreſented under. the plaineſt Symbols, became diſ- 
guis'd or disfigur'd by Error and Fiction. The Phonicians were 
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00) Feſepbus, from Polybifter and Cleodemus. Idem in Antiq, 1. 1. Sbindlr's 
Lexicon, See Stukely's Abury and Stonebenge; and Coole s Enquiry into the Patri- 
archal Religion. | 


(10) Britannia is from Barat- anac, the Land of Tin, 
{1) La Pluthe's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol, II. x50, 1 
oy 6 ie 
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firſt Navigators in the World, and their Trade to Heſperia 
- Spain, was one of the nobleſt Branches of their Commerce. 
from hence they brought back exquiſite Wines, rich Ore of 
Gold and Silver, and that fine Wool to which they gave ſo pre- 
cious a Purple Dye. From the Coaſt of Mauritania they drew 
the beſt Corn, and by the Way of the Red Sea, they exchangd 
Iron Ware and Tools of ſmall Value for Ivory, Ebony, and' 
Gold Duſt. But as the Voyage was long, the Adventurers 
were obliged to affociate and get their Cargoes ready in Winter, 
ſo as to ſet out early in Spring. The publick Sign, expos'd on 
theſe Occaſions, was a Tree with golden Fruit, to denote the 
Riches ariſing from this Commerce. The Dragon which 
arded the Tree, fignify'd the Danger and Difficulty of the 
— The Capricorn, or ſometimes one Horn plac'd at the 
Root, expreſsd the Month or Seaſon; and the three Months of 
Winter, during which they prepar'd for the Expedition, were 
repreſented by three Nymphs, wWho were ſuppoſed to be Pro- 
prietprs of the Tree, and had the Name of He/perides (2); which 
fully ſhew'd the Meaning of this emblematical Group, from 
whence the Greeks miſtaking its Deſign and Uſe, compos'd the 
Romance of the He/perian Gardens. 


CIA VP. NT.” | 
C Hzepz and GanymEeDs, 


E B E, the Goddeſs of Touth, was, according to Homer, the 

Daughter of Jupiter and Juno. But the. Generality of 
Writers relate her Birth thus: Juno being invited to an-Enter- 
tainment by Apollo, eat very eagerly ſome wild Lettuces, | 
which ſhe conceiy'd, and inſtantly: brought forth this ls. 
Jews was ſo-pleas'd with her Beauty, that he made her his Cup- 

er, in the Diſcharge of which Office, ſhe: always appear d 
crown'd with Flowers. Unluckily at a Feſtival of the Gods in 
Ethiopia, Hebe being in waiting, ſlipp'd her Foot, and got ſo 
indecent a Fall, that Jupiter was oblig'd to remove her from 
her uſual Attendance. To repair this. Diſgrace, as well as the 
Loſs of her Poſt, Jupiter, upon Hercules being advanced to the 
Skies, married him to Hebe, and their Nuptials were celebrated 
with all the Pomp becoming a celeſtial Wedding. By this 
Union ſhe had a Son nam'd Anicetus, and a Daughter call'd 


Alexiare. | 


(% From Eſper, the good Share or beſt Lot. See 2 Samuel vi. 19. 
Hebe 
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to remove him from Earth to the Skies. The Eagle diſpatch'd 


_ Fupiter proceeded Pollux ànd. Helena, both immortal; from the 
other Caſfor and Clhrrmneſtra, who: being begot by Tyndarus, 
E 


Hebe was held in high Veneration amongſt the Sicyonians; WHO 
erected a Temple to her by the Name of Dia. She had another 
at Corinth, which was a Sanctuary for Fugitives; and the 4he- 
mans conſecrated an Altar in common to her and Hercules. 

« Ganymede, who ſucceeded to her Office, was the Son of Tror, 
King of Phrygia or Trey, and a Prince of ſuch Wiſdom and per- 
ſonal Beauty, that Jupiter, by the Advice of the Gods, . xeſolv d 


on this Commiſſion, found him juſt leaving his Flock of Sheep, 
to hunt on Mount Ida, and ſeizing him in his Talons, brought 
him unhurt to the Heavens, where he enter'd on his new Office 
of filling Nectar to Jupiter, though others ſay he was turn'd 
into that Conſtellation, or Sign of the Zodiac, which goes by 
33 i ee e er | 
The Mythologiſts make Hebe ſignify that mild temperature 
of the Air, which awakens to Life the Trees, Plants and Flow- 
ers, and cloaths the Earth in vegetable Beauty; for which 
Cauſe ſhe is call'd the Goddeſs of perpetual Youth. But when ſhe 
flips or falls, that is, when the Flowers fade, and the autumnal 


Leaves drop, Ganymede, or the Winter, takes her Place. 7 
— Ee Wee ek | 5 off by 
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Of, Caoron and Pets, f 

E have already, under the Article of Jupiter, mention'd 1 * 

2 his Amours with Leda the Wife of Dyndarus, King of ſhare ] 
Sparta, in the Form of a Swan, on which Account he plac'd hid to 


that Figure amongſt the Conſtellations. 'Ledz brought forth 
two Eggs, each containing Twins, From that impregnated by 


were both mortal; They Went, however, all by the common 
Name of Tyndaridz, and were born and educated in Papbnus, | 
an Iſland belonging to Laczdmmon, though the Maſfnian: diſputed Caf 
this Honour with the Sparrians. The two Brothers, however 2 
differing in their Nature and Temper (4), had enter'd into an from 5, 


6) The Winter being attended with frequent Rains, it is not improbable 


chat Cam mede ſhould be the Sign Aquarius, r 121 (5) T 

) This Particular we Urn fra Horace; 3 V; 

7 2.» Caſtor gaudet Equis: Ove prognatus calm * 
Pugnis; Quot capitum vivunt totidaꝶm Studiarumm | 

„ Lum? — nn— ia, > 1... + - « MART: no) 7) Ti 
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: violable- Friendſhip, which [laſted for Life. Jove ſoon after 
— to — them to Pella, for their further Im- 
provement. As Fa/on was then preparing for his E tion 
to Colchis in ſearch of the Golden Fleece, and the nobl t Youth . 
of Greece crowded to become Adventurers with him, our two 
Brothers offer*d their Services, and behav'd, during the Voy- 
age, with a Courage worthy of their Birth. Being obliged to 
water on the C of Babrycia, Amycus, Son to Neptune, King p 
of that Country, challeng'd all the Argonauts to box with him; 
Pollux accepted the Bravado, and kill'd him (After their Re- 
turn from Colchis, the two Brothers were very active in clearing 
the Seas of Greece from Pirates. Theſtus in the Mean - time h 
ſtolen their Siſter Helena, to recover whom, they took 4thens 
by Storm, but ſpar'd all the Inhabitants, except Æibra Mother 
to Theſeus, whom they carried away captive. For this Cle- 
mency they obtain'd the Title of Diaſcuri (]); yet Love ſoon. 
plunged them in the ſame Error they had ſought to puniſn in 
the Perſon of Theſeus. : r 5; and | Ar/inoe had two beautiful 
Daughters, call'd Phæbe and Talayra. ''Eheſe: Virgins were con- 
trated to Lynctus and Ida, the Sons of Aphareus, | The two 
Brothers, without Regard to theſe Engagements, carried them 
off by Force. Their Lovers flew to their Relief, and met the 
Raviſhers with their Prize near Mount Taygrrut. A ſmart Con- 
flit enſued, in which Caſfor was Kkill'd by Lynceus, who in Re- 
turn fell by the Hands of Pollux. Thib immortal Brother had 
been wounded by Ida, if Jupiter had not ſtruck him with his 
Thunder. Pollux, however, was ſo touch'd with his Loſs, that 
| be earneſtly beg'd of this Deity to make Caſor immortal; but 
4 chat Requeſt being impoſſible to grant, he obtain'd Leave to 

ſhare his own Immortality with his Brother; ſo that they are 

laid to live and die alternately every Day (6). They were buried 
. in the Country of - Lacedemon, and forty, Years after their De- 
eaſe tranſlated to the Skies, where they form a. Conſtellation 
call'd Gemini (one of the Signs of the Zodiac, one of which 
Stars riſes as the other ſets. A Dance of the martial Kind was 
menos to their Honour,  call'd the Fyrbie or Caſtorean 
ance. 5 | ALE 51 | | 
Cafter and Pollux were eſteem'd as Deities propitious to 
Navigation; the Reaſon was this : When the Argonauts weigh'd . 
rom Sigæum (7), they were overtaken with a Tempeſt, during 
(5) The Sons of /Fupiter, ] | R 
(6) Virgil alludes are | is 7 

SMratrem Pollux alterna Morte redemit ; | 


Ine reditgue viem, Viss. ZEneid VI. 
7) This Cape lies near Troy. ben 
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which, Orpheus offer d Vows for the Safety of the Ship; imme. 
diately two lambent Flames were diſcover'd/ over the Heads of 
Caftor and Pollux, which Appearance was ſucceeded with fo 
* a Calm, as gave the Crew a Notion of their Divinity. 
n ſucceeding Times theſe Fires often ſeen by the Mariners, were 
always taken as A or favourable Omen. When one was 
— _ it was reckor'd to forebode ſome Evil; and was calld 
The 0 (or Inhabitants of Cephalonia] plac'd theſe 
two Deities amongſt the Dis Magni. The Victims offer'd them 
were white Lamb. The Romans paid them particular Honours 
for their Aſſiſtance in an Engagement with the Latin, in which 
they appeared on their Side, mounted on white Horſes, and 
turn'd the Scale of Victory in their Favour, For this a Temple 
was erected to them in the Forum. Amongſt the Romans, 
Hcaſtor was an Oath peculiar to the Women, but AZ d+pol was 
us d indiſcriminately by both Sexes, 
Car and Pollux were repreſented as two beautiful Youths, 
compleatly arm'd, and riding on white Horſes, with Stars over * 
their Helmets, Theſe Deities were unknown to the Zg yprian I "<4 


or Phaenitians. © 


Of PzRSEvS and BzLLEROPHON, . Bel 


THIS Hero was the Son of Jupiter and Danae, whoſe Ml te Kil 
Amour has been already mention'd, and is inimitably 

_ deſerib'd by Horace (g). | Acrifrus Hier Father, on hearing of his ame 
| Daughter's Diſgrace, caus'd her and the Infant to be thut u H 
in a Cheſt and caſt into the Sea, which threw them on the Iſſe 7 uſba 
of Seriphus, govern'd by King Palyde#es, whoſe" Brother Did: Wl 7, 
being a Fiſhing took them up, and us'd them Kindly, When 
Perſeus,” for ſo he was call'd, was grown up, ' Polydees, who 
was enamour'd of his Mother, finding he would be an Obſtacle 
to their Courtſhip, contriv'd to ſend him on an Exploit, be 
judged would be fatal to him; this was to bring him the Head 
of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons, This Inchantreſs liv*d near the 
Tritonian Lake, and turned all who beheld her into Stone. 
Perſeus in this Expedition was favour'd by the Gods; Mercuy 
equip'd him with a Scimiter and the Wings from his flee 


(8) The firſt Helena carried off by Theſexs, 
(9) Horat, Lib, III. Ode XVI. 
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Palla lent him a Shield, which reflected Objects like a Mirror; 
and Pluto ted him his Helmet, which gave him the Privi- 
lege of being inviſible. In this Manner he flew to Tarteſus in 
Spain, where directed by his Mirror, he cut off Medu/a's Head, 
and putting it in a Bag lent him by the Nymphs, brought it to 
Pallas{a)From the Blood aroſe: the nies orſe Pegaſus, and 
all Sorts of Serpents. After this the Hero paſs'd into Mauri 
tania, where his Interview with Atlas has been already ſpoken 
of under its proper Article (1o)jß! 0 
In his Return to Greece (others ſay, at his firſt ſetting out) 
he viſited Ethiopia, and mounted on , deliver'd Andro- 
„ Daughter of Cephens, King of that Country, who was ex- 
0 warts er. After his Death, —— 
her Mother Caffope, or Caſtiapeia, were amon 
celeflial Casella. r 0 4 _ | 
Perſeus was not only famous for Arms, but Literature, if it 
be true that he founded an Academy on Mount Helicon, - Yet he 
had the Misfortune inadvertently to commit the Crime of Par- 
ricide, for being reconcil'd to his Grandfather Acriſſus, and 
playing with him at the D:/cus or 2zoits, a Game he had in- 
vented, his Quoit bruis'd the old King in the Foot, which turn d 
to a Mortification, and carried him off. Perſeus interr'd him, 
with great Solemnity, at the Gates of Argos. Perſeus himſelf 
was buried in the Way between Argar and Mycene, had divine 
* — him, hs was plac d r the - 
. Belleraphon' the Son of Glaucm, King of Ephyra, an be 
ſon of Sifyphus,' was born at Corinth. 2 accidentally 
to Kill his Brother, he fled to Prætus, King of Argos, who gaye h 
him a hoſpitable Reception; but -S:hexobea his Queen, falling 
enamour'd with the beautiful Stranger, whom no Intreaties 
could prevail on to injure his Ben , accus'd him to her 
Huſband, who unwilling to take violent Meaſures, ſent him into 
Lycia, with Letters to Fobates, his Father- in-Law (1), deſiring 
him to puniſh the Crime. This Prince, at the 3 of the 
Order, was celebrating a Feſtival of nine Days, which pre- 
vented Bellerophon's Fate. In the mean Time he ſent him to 
ſubdue the  Solymi and Amazons, which he perform'd with Suc- 
ceſs. . 7obates next employ'd him to deſtroy the Chimera (2), a 
very uncommon Monſter. Minerva, or as others ſay Neptune, 
compaſſionating his Innocence expos'd to ſuch repeated Dan- 
gers, furniſh'd him with the Horſe Pegaſus, by whoſe Help h 


— 
(19h See the Article of Atlas. | 
(1) King in his Hiſtory makes Jebates his Son-in-Law, 
| (2) The Chimera was a Monſter with the Forepart like a Lion, the 
pala Middle like a Goat, and the Tail like a Serpent, | 
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124 Fabulous HISTORY iof. 
came off victorious. Jobates, on his Return, convinced of his 
Truth and Integrity, and charm'd with his Virtues, gave him 
his Daughter Philonoe, and aſſociated him in his Throne. 
Sthenobea hearing how her Malice was 2 put an 
End to her Life. But like other Princes, Bellerophon grew fool. 
iſh with too much Proſperity, and, by the Aſſiſtance of Prgaſus, 
reſolved to aſcend the Skies; Jupiter, to check his Preſumption, 
ſtruck him blind in the Flight, and he fell back to the Earth, 
where he wander'd till his Death in Miſery and Contempt, 
Pegaſus, however, made a Shift to get into Heaven, where 
Jupiter plac'd him amongſt the Conſtellations. * 

Let us once more try to give ſome Explanation of theſe two 
Fables. The Subjects of Cyrus, who before this Time had been 
known by the Name of Cutsbæant and Elamites, thenceforward 
began to be diſtinguiſh'd by that of the Perfians'(3) or Horſe- 

men. For it was he who firſt inur'dthem to Equeſtrian Exer. 
ciſes; and even made it ſcandalous for one of them to be ſeen 
on foot. '' Per/es, or Per ſeus, then is a Horſeman, one who had 
learn'd the Art of Horſemanſhip from the Phenicians, who at. 
tended Cadmus into Greece. The Wings at his Heels, with 
which he is ſaid to have been ſupplied by Mercury, were the 
Spurs he wore; by the Aſſiſtance of which he made ſuch Speed. 
The Pegaſus was no more than a rein'd Steed (4). His Rider, 
Bellerophon, is the Captain of the Archers or Lancemen (5), 
The Chimæra, having the Form of a Lion before, of a Drag 
behind, and a Goat between, is but the innocent Repreſenta- 
tive of three Captains of the Solymi (a Colony of the Pheni- 
cians in Pifidia) whoſe Names, in the Language of that People, 
happen'd -to ſignify theſe three Creatures (6). And the very 
Place in the Country of the Argives, where Bellerophon mounted 
his Horſe and ſet forward, the Greeks calPd Kenthippe (7). From 
ſuch trifling Grounds the induſtrious Greeks, rding to their 
Cuſtom, wove this wondrous "Fale! +, W 


_ * _— 
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(3) Perm, Horſemen, | 124 8 * r 
(4) From Pega, a Bridle, and Sus, a Horſe. 
(5) Frbm Baal, a Lord or Captain, and Harowin, Ave 
(6) Ah, a Lion; Tſoban, a Dragon; and Azal or: Urzzi a 
(7) From xi to ſtimulate or ſpur, ind ies an Horſe, See Bochar!s 
 Hierozoicon, I, 2. C, 6, p. 99. 9 is ieee | 
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Of Jasown and the GoLpen FL.excs. 


HIS antient Gree# Hero was the Son of bon, King of 
Theſe! and Alcimede; and by. the Father's Side allied to 
Folus. Pelias his Uncle, who was left his Guardian, fought 
to deſtroy him; but he was convey'd by his Father's Friends to 
a Cave, where Chiron inſtructed him in Phyſick; whence he 
took the Name of Jaſon (8). Arriving at Years of Maturity, 
he return'd to his Uncle, who, probably with no favourable In- 


. tention to him, firſt inſpir'd him with the Notion of the Co- 


ebian Expedition, and agreeably flatter'd his Ambition with the 
View of ſo tempting a Prize as the Golden Fler. 5 
Atbamas, King of Thebes, by his firſt Wife had Helle and 
Phrixus. Ino his Second, fell in Love with Phrixus her Son-in- 
Law, but being rejected in her Advances, ſhe took the Oppor- 
tunity of a great Famine to indulge her Reyenge, by perſuad- 
ing her Huſband, that the Gods could not be appeaſed till he 
ſacrificed his Son and-Daughter. But as they ſtocd at the Altar, 
Nephele their Mother (9) inviſibly carried them off, giying them 
a Golden Ram ſhe had got from Mercury, to bear them through the 
Air. However, in pafſing the N between Aa and Europe, 
Helle fell into the Sea, which from thence was 'calPd” the Hel. 
le/pont. © Phryxus continued his Courſe to Colcbis, where Aa, 
King of the Country, entertain'd him hofpitably ; after which 
he offer'd up his Ram to Jupiter (10), and conſecrated the Skin 
or Hide in the Grove of Mars. It was call'd the Golden Fleece 
from its Colour (1), and guarded by Bulls breathing Fire, and 
a watchful Dragon that never ſlept, as a Pledge of the utmoſt. 
Importance? . . 
aſon being determined on the Voyage, built a Veſſel at 
Tolchos in Theſſaly, for the Expedition (2). The Fame of his 
Deſign ſoon drew the braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſt'd Youth of 
Greece to become Adventurers with him, though Authors are 
not agreed as to the Names or Number of the Argonauts, for ſo 
(8) Or Healer, his former Name being Diane. f 
(9) Nephele, in Gel ſignifies a Cloud, 1 
(10) Who plac'd it amongſt the Conſtellations. 
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(1) Some make the Fleece of a purple Colour, others white. i 
455 Argos a famous Shipwright was the Builder, whence ſhe was call'd 
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126 Fob) HISTORY 
they were called (3). The firſt Place which Jan touch'd at 
— the Iſle of Pha where he continued — Time with 
Hipfipile the Queen, who bore him Twins, He next. viſited 
Phineus, King: of Papblagonia, from whom, as he had the Gift 
of Prophecy, he receiy'd ſome Informations of Service to him in 
his Enterprize. + After this, ſafely paſſing the Cyanean Rocks (4), 
be entertd the Euxine, and landing on the Banks of the Phe 
repair'd to the Court of King Bin, and demanded the Golden 
Fleece. The Monarch granted his Requeſt provided he could 
overcome the Difficulties, which lay in his Way (5), and which 
appear d not eaſily ſurmountable. Jaſon was more obliged to 
Love than Valour, for his Conqueſt. Medea Daughter to ta, 
her Enchantments laid the Dragon aſleep, taught him to 
ubdue the Bulls, and ſo by Night he carried off the Prize, 


taking with him the Princeſs, to whoſe Aid he was chiefly in- 


debted for his Succeſs (6). | | a .- 
Ala enraged at the Trick put upon him, purſued the Fugi- 
tives; and it is ſaid, that to elude his Fury, Madea tore in Pieces 
her young Brother, Ab/yrtes, and Kater d the Limbs in his Way, 
to ſtop his Progreſs (7). After this, Jaſon return'd ſafely to 
Greece, and ſoon heard that Pelias had deſtroy'd all his Friends, 
and made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom. To revenge this 
Action,  Medea ſails. Home before him, and any iy herſelf 
to the Daughters of Pelias, under the Character of a Prieſteſs 
of Diana, ſhew'd them ſeveral. ſurprizing Inſtances of her ma- 
gical Power. She propos d making their Father young again, 
and to convince them of the Poſſibility of it, ſne cut an old 
Ram in Pieces, and, ſeething it in a Cauldron, produced a 
young Lamb. The Daughters ſerving Pelias in the ſame Man- 
ner kilbd him (8), and fled the Country. Jaſen having No- 
tice of hin ai d in Tl gab, and took Foſſefion gf the King. 


0 So e make the Number Forty-nine, others more, The Principal 
wer Anceis, Idmon, Orpheus, Augias, Calais, Zethus, Caſtar, Pollux zu Tiptys 
was their Pilot, and Lyncevs remarkable for his quick Sight, their Lool- 
ant in Caſe of | Danger} It is ſaid Hercules was with them, 

(4): Cyanean Rocks, call'd the epades ; were ſo call'd becauſe they 
floated and often cruſh'd. Ships together. The auts' eſcap'd this 
— by ſending out a Pidgeon, and lying by till they ſaw her fiy 

rough. 3 | 8 

(5) Such as killing the brazen-footed Bulls and the Dragon. 

( Ovid, Lib. VII. 159. 2 | : 

- (7) Others ſay that Ata, to obſtru& their Return, ftation'd a Fleet 
\ 2 the Mouth of the Euxine Seas, and ſo obliged Jaſen to come Home 

y the Weſt of * Zurope. n 8 | . 
(88) Some Authors relate the Story differently, and ſay that this Fxpe- 

riment was try'd by Medea on ſon, Faſen's Father, See Ovid in the 

Place cited, | | 
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dom; but afterwards he generouſly | reſtor'd it to Ac Son of 
Pelias, who had accompanied him in the Colchian 1 
and with Medea went and ſettled at Corinth. 

Here Jaſen finding himſelt cenſured for cobabiting with a 
Sorcereſs, and a Stranger, quitted her and married Creu/a 
Daughter, to. Cream, King of the Country. Medes 
approv'd the Match, but meditated a ſevere Revenge. She 
privately kill'd the two Children ſhe had by him, and hang 2 
the Bride a Preſent of a Robe and gold Crown ting d in 
tha, _ = ry to 1 = the vhol 1 71 Dragons 3 
treſs wen aſcending her Car (9) drawn ca 
through the Air to 52, where ſhe married King Zgeus, by 
whom ſhe had a Son nam'd Medu:. But 1 gef to poiſon 
Theſeus his eldeſt Son, and the Deſign bein ſhe with 
her Son Medas fled to Afi where heleft his Name = Media (10). 

Jaſon had ſeveral les erected to him, particularly one 
at Athens, by Parmenio, of poliſhed Marble, Place where 
he was chiefly worſhipp'd was at Abdera in Thrace. | 

If we ſeek for the real Truth of the Argonautic Expedition, we 
ſhall find it to be this: The Value of the Royal Treafury at 
Colchis had been greatly cried up; and the Pillage of it was the 
Thing aim'd at by the , Argonautic Expedition. The Word 
Gaza, in the Colthian Languag e (the ſame, according. to He- 
rodotus, Reg — Egyptian), der ige⸗ a Fleece as well as a Trea- 
ſure. This ſion to the Circumſtance of the Golden 
Fleece. The ord Sor is alſo a Wall and a Bull; Nachaſb, Bra/; 
and a Serpent. So this Treaſure being ſecur'd by a double Wall 
and Braxen Doors, they form'd hence the romantic Story of its 
being a Golden Fleece guarded by two Bulls and a Dragon (1), 
The Mariner's Compaſs is ſuppos'd (2) to have made a a Part of 
this Treaſure (and if ſo, this was of itſelf a Curioſity of infinite 
Value); whence the Ships of Phrixus and Jaſen, which ca 
it, are faid to have been oracular and to have given. ſc 


* ; 


9) Given her by Phebus, or the Sun. 
(1) Packer in Ng. . 4, 

oc in C. 31. 
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FX 71TH thee tuo great Men, we ſhall cloſe the Lift of 
VV me Bom Gods or Heroes. Ae NF. 
. Theſeps Was Son to Ageur, King of Athens. and Ætbra. In 
bis Youth” be had an early Paſſion. for Glory, and propoſed 
Hercates for his Model. Sciron, à notorious. Robbery who 
" infeſted the Road between Megara and Corinth, was by him 
thrown down à Precipice, as he was accuſtomed to treat ſuch 
as fell into his Hands. Procruſtes, a famous Tyrant of Attica, 
he faſtened. to a bended Pine, which being looſed tore him 


IF 


- aſunder (3). 3 n 
His firſt diſtin; Adventure, was the Deſtrution of 
the Cretan Minotaur. ; Mios, King of that Ifland, had made 
War on Agens, becauſe the Athenians had baſely kilPd. his Son, 
for 9 50 away the Prize from them. Being victorious, he 
impos'd this ſevere Condition on the yanquiſh'd, that they 
ſhould annually ſend ſeven of their nobleſt Youths, choſen b 
Lat, into Crete, to. be devour'd by the Minotaur (4). The fourth, 
Year. of this Tribute, the Choice fell on The/eus, Son to Ægeus, 
or as others ſay, he intreated to be ſent himſelf. However this 
be, on the Arrival of The/eus at the Court of Minos, Ariadne his 
Daughter fell deeply in Love with him, and gave bim a Clue, 
by Which he got out of the Labyrinth. This done, he ſail'd 
with his fair Deliverer for the Iſle of Naxos, where he ungrate- 
fully left her (5), and where Bacchus found her, and took her 
for his Midtres. . © 3. 5 hs 
The Return of The/eus, through his own Neglect, became 
ere his Father. The good King at his Departure had 
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_ charg' him, as he ſail'd out with black Sails, to return with 
the ſame in caſe he miſcarried, otherwiſe, to change them to 
White. Impatiently he every Day went to the Top of a Rock 


= ae I g K | 

(4) He was a Tyrant of Attica, who ſeiz'd all Strangers, and mea- 
ſur d them by his Bed; if they were too long for it, he cut them ſhor- 
ter; if too ſhort, he ſtretch'd them till they died, 

(4) Pafphe, Wife to Minas King of Crete, and Daughter of the Sun, 
inſtigated by Venus, conceiv'd a brutal Paſſion for a Bull, To gratify 
her, Dedakes contriv'd an artificial Cow, in which placing her, ſhe had 
her Defire, The Fruit of this Beaſtial Amour was the Minotaur, who 
was kept in a Labyrinth made by the ſame Daedalus, and fed with hu- 


man Fleſh, 
(5) For this Story ſee the Article of Bacchus. 
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that overlook'd the Ocean, to ſee what Ships appear'd in View. 
At laſt his Son's Veſſel is diſcover'd, but with the ſable Omens , 
he dreaded; ſo that through Deſpair he threw himſelf into the 
Sea, which ſtill retains his Name (6). The Athenians decreed 
Ageus divine Honours, and ſacrificed to him as a Marine Deity, 
the adopted Son of Neptune. Wen Ben CHI | 
Theſeus perform'd after this ſeveral conſiderable Actions; he 
killed the Minoraur; he overcame the Centaurs; ſubdued the 
Thebans, and defeated the Amazons. aſſiſted his Friend 
Pirithous, in his Enterprize to the infernal World, to carry off 
Praſerpine; but in this Expedition he faiPd, being impriſon'd or 
fetter d by Pluto, till releas'd by Hercules. doubt was the 
Story of Theſeus diveſted of the Marvellous, it would make a 
conſiderable Figure (7). | ; 6. wo" 
Theſeus, bad ſeyeral Wives; his firſt was Helena Daughter of 
Tyndarus, whom he carried off; the ſecond Hippolita, Queen of 
the Amazons, ; given him by Hercules ; the laſt was Phædra, Siſter 
to Ariadne, whoſe Lewdneſs ſufficiently puniſh*d him for his 
Infidelity to her Siſter. This Princeſs felt an inceſtuous Flame 
for her Son-in-Law Hippolitus (8), a Youth of uncommon 
Virtue and Chaſtity, On his repulſing her Solicitations, her 
Love turn'd to Hatred, and ſhe accus'd him to hisFather for an 
Attempt to raviſh. her. Theſeus now grown old and uxorious, 
too eaſily gave Ear to the Accuſation, The Prince inform'd of 
his Danger fled in his Chariot; but his Horſes being frighted 
by the Phoce, or Sta Calves, threw-him out of his eat and 
his Feet being intangled, he was dragg'd through the Woods 
and torn in Pieces (9). Pheara, tormented with Remorſe, laid 
violent Hands on herſelf; and ſoon after, Theſeus being exil'd 
from Athens, ended an illuſtrious Life in Obſcurity, 8 
To explain the Story of the Minotaur : It is faid, that Pafphe 
fell in Love with a young Nobleman of the Court, nam'd 
Taurus: That Dedalus lent his Houſe for the better carrying 
. on of their Intrigue, during a long Illneſs of Mines; and that 
> me Queen in due Time was deliver'd of two Children, one of 
which reſembled Minos, the other Taurus: whence the Minotaur: - 
a. And the Abenians have aggravated the Story, from their extreme 
r. 0 DS: Ny 
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(6) The gan Sea. 


ify (7) He firſt walled Athens, and "inſtituted Laws ; together with that 
— Pemocratic Form of Government which laſted” till the Time of Piſi- 
ho ratus, - « 7 «WM a ! 8: ' 6.4 4 

au- 


828 of iþ ra | en of the Ae, 
(9 See RN 
Where he chang'd his Name to Pirbizs, i. e. tapice a Man. 


S But 


Malers reſtor'd him 10 Life, and that he came into Ttaly 
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- Bur hat became of the” Aibentes Youth, che Tax" of whom 


was three Times paid? The Cyetan King had Inſtituted Funeral = 
Games in Honour of . Andrageos, 6s Flo Hole uus y Slaves . 
were aſſign'd as the Prize of the Conqueror.” Te Bf who Prie 
bore away all the Prizes was Taurus, of an infolent and tyran- 2, 

nical Diſpoſition, and particularly ſevere to, the Athenians de- Th 
liver'd up to him; which contributed not à little to the Fable. WY zuit 
= Theſe Wretches grew old in Servitude, and were oblig't to earn 900 
_ their living by the moſt painful Drudgery under Taurus, the Sub. MI ; = 
1 ect of Minos; and may therefore with ſome . 8 be fal to: Ml fes; 
ö have been deyour'd by him... But it is certain that they neither to +4, 
| | fought at thoſe Games, nor were deſtroy d by the Cruelty of a Ml inten 
= Monſter which never exiſted (io. ſis 
= Of the ſame Stamp is the Tale, of the Centaurt. The Theſa- 1125 
lians pretty early diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from the reſt of Greece, prev: 
who fought only on Foot or in Chatiots, by their Application Suit. 


to Horſemanihip. To acquire che more Apility in"this Exer. befor 
- Cife, they were wont to fight with Bulls, which they 'pierc'd 
with Darts or Javelins; whence they obtain'd the Name of Cen. here. 
taurs (1) and 1 (2). As theſe” Horſemen became 
formidable by Fete Depredations, the Equivocation, which him 5 
appear'd in the Name, made them to be accounted Monſters, Capt 
compounded of two Natures, .The Poets catch'd at this Idea, BY feing 
which gave the Story the Air of the Maryellqus:, And they wha Wl Hong 
made Oranges to pals for Golden Applet. Shepherdefles: for WM In my 
N;mpb;, Shepherds in Diſguiſe for Fal, and Ships with Sail: / 
2 for avinged Dragons, wou'd make no Difficulty in calling Horle- W Flowe 
NY T Ai ral 
_ - Achille: was the Offspring of a Goddefs,, 7hzri bore bin Wl — 
. to Peleus ( ), and was fond of him, thar ſhe took herſelf the 
Charge 0 Fl Education. By Day ſhe fed him with Ambroſia, 
and by Night coverd him with celeſtial Fire to fender him 
immortal (50. She alſo. dipp'd Him in the Waters of Styx, by BW Of ( 
which his whole Body became invulnerable, except that Part of 
_ his Heel by. which ſhe held him. She afterwards, mtrufted him 
= - to the Care of the Centaur Chiron (the Maſter of fo many 
_ Heroes) who fed him wich Honey and "the Marrow of Lions 


(10) Abbe Banier's Mythology, Vol. 3. p. 5000. 
(.) From K.. % to prick or lance, and Ta dez, a. Bull... ad to 
(z).From en Horſe..! , 14 gig 1 1 ters 
*. "(3) — Gn 8 Mythology, Vol. 3. p. 536. all 
8 See the Story. of, T-/pralmus, under the, Ales et Can, - Vp 
Padeus diſcovering this, Theis parted from him. 
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er Hina mus gods, a 
and wild Boark, to give bye. that Strength and Force neceſlary 


for. martial I 
When. the Gros undertook, the Siege of Tra, Chalcas the 
Prieſt of _Apello, , foretold, the City could never be unleſs 


Achilles was preſent. hetir: his Mother, who kne wd. 7 
bis Fate if he went there, had conceal'd him in Fewale W 8 
guiſe in the Palace of A King, of the Iſle. of Scyr 
Ulyſes,, who had eng g him to the Greet Camp, — 
ing ace gd the P of) * SER vled the following Arti- 
fce: Under 5 pearance of a Merchant, he is introduced 
co che augh i ag Lycomedes, and while. they were ſtudiouſſy 
, 3 on —.— ian his 2 Achulles employ'd himſelf in examin- 
Hemet and ſome other. Armen, N N Fo 
lien ba urpoſe thrown. in is. Way. us was 
prevail d on 5 go to Trey, after Thetts had. i'd him with a 
Suit of impenetrable Armour. by Vulcan (6), . His AQtions 
before Trey, as well as, his C r, are fo finely deſcrib'd by 
Huner; that it would, be doing them Ini of egy them 
here. It is ſufficient ta ſay he onde not 5 — his Fat 
weacherduſty kill d 75 Parks 47); who with, an Arrow, w 
him in the by Part the 2 — Ilnerable. 0 Greeks 7 the 
Captnre of i £0 our id to appeaſe his Manes, facri- 
feing .Polyzeng. -. The Oracle a decreed him divine 
ne onderd 2 Fin — at his 1 0 
In ans. brought thither yearly two 
Bulls, one Black, the — White, crown'd with W of 
Flowers, and Water * * River Os | | 
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by Of cans, EvxoPa, 2 nd Axon. 
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him AS k NOR, ; King of Phadics, by Melia, had a 
van Daughter Europa, ag 85 * utiful Prin- 


ions Welles. of her Age. She could hardly then be i ppoſed to ef- 
ape the Notice of Fapiter, whoſe Gallantries' PL to all 
Parts of the World, To ſeduce her, he afſum'd the Form of 4 . 


(6 Deſcription of his Shield in Homer is one of that Para dd- 
er-Pieces. 

(7) The Caſe was thus; Achilles Ar- with Polyxera, defir'd her 
of Priam, who conſented to the Match. The Nuptials were to be ſo- 
emniz'd'in the Temple of Apollo, where Paris had privately conceal'd him- 
3 to kill Achilles, - 
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ll white Bull, and appear'd in the Meadows, where ſhe was walk. 
| ing with her Attendants. Pleas'd with the Beauty and Gentle. 
| | neſs of the Animal, ſhe ventur'd on his Back, and immediately 
| the God triumphant, bore her off to Crete (8), where laying 
hide his Diſguiſe, he made the Bull a Conſtellation in the 


Zodiac, and to honour his new Miſtreſs gave her Name to the 
„ „„ TS 7 999987 207 11 
In the mean Time Agenor, diſconſolate for his Daughter's 
. Loſs, ſent his Sons Cadmus and Thaſus with different Fleets in 
Search of her (9). Thaſus ſettled in an Iſland of the gear 
Sea, to which he gave his Name (10). Cadmus enquiring of 
the Delphic Oracle for a Settlement, was anſwer'd, That he 
ſhould follow the Direction of a Cow, and build a City where 
The laid down. Arriving amongſt the Phocen/es, here one of 
Pelagor's Cows met him, and conducted him through Bora, 
to the. Place where Thebes was afterwards built. As he was 
about to ſacrifice his Guide to Pallas, he ſent two of his Com- 
ny to the Fountain Dirce for Water, who were KilPd by 2 
ragon. Cadmus ſoon reveng'd their Death by flaying the Ca 
Monſter; but ſowing his Teeth, according to Palla“s Advice, ver 
there ſprung up a Number of Men arm'd, who aſſaulted him to ſet 
revenge their Father's Death. It ſeems the Goddeſs of Wiſdom ſer 
had only a Mind to frighten him; for on his - caſting a Stone Ne 
engl them, theſe Upftart Warriors turn'd their Weapons ing 
on each other with ſuch Animoſity, that only five ſurviv'd the 5 
Combat, who prov'd very uſeful to Cadmus in founding his the 
new City. After this, to recompenſe his Toils, the Gods gave is 1 
Cadmus, Harmonia, or Hermione, the Daughter of Mars and Ha 
Venus, and honour'd his Nuptials with peculiar Preſents and the 
Marks of Favour. - But their Poſtexity proving unfortunate, atte 
they quitted Thebes to Pentheus, and went to govern the Eci. wit! 
Inſes, where in an advanc'd Age, they were turd to Serpeiſ fer 
(1), or as others ſay, ſent to the Elyfian Fields in a Chariot y 


esa 


— 
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drawn by Serpents. The Sidonians: decreed: divine Honours to and 
Europa, and coin'd Money in Memory of her, with the Figur and: 
of a Woman croſſing the Sea on a Bull. " Sicri 
The Greeks were indebted to Cadmus for the Invention a fron 
Braſs, and the firſt Uſe of Arms. In. the Phænician Tongue they 
the zo Words, which the Greeks tranſlated Serpent”s Teeth, ſi- Aris 
RO 4 | ER po "en vain 

(8) Ovid, Lib, II. 835. | "NINE OF „ 

- '(9) With an Injunction not to return without her under Pain 5 
Baniſnment. KR welt - £2. b 625 (2) 
(0) It was before call'd Plate. (4) 


(x) Ovid, Lib, V. 562. 
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nified as well Spears of Braſi (2). The Ambiguity of another 
Word help'd on the Fable (3), which from the Difference of 
Pronunciation ſignified either the Number Five, or One ready 
for Action: And ſo the ſame Sentence which, with the Phæni- 
cians, intended only that he commanded a diſciplin'd Body, of Men 
arm with” Spears of Braſs, was render'd by theſe Miracle- 
Mongers, He made an Army of five Men out of tbe Teeth of a Ser- 
pent 4). Ca#mus being an Hivite, a Name of near Affinity 
with that of a Serpent, gave further Occaſion to that Part of 
it, which ſays that his Men ſprung. from a Serpent, and that 
himſelf and his Wife were chang'd into this Animal. Thus 
induſtrious were the Greeks to involve the moſt ſimple Facts in 
the moſt myſterious Confuſion. _ - n 
The Phenicians with Cadmus, expelld their Country by 
Gua, firſt introduc'd amongſt the Greeks the Practice of con- 
ting [Statues to the Gods; and the Uſe: of Letters; thence 
call'd Phenician or Cadmaan Letters. For the Greek Characters 
are manifeſtly taken from the Samaritan or Phanician Alphabet. 
Cadmus and Og, or "Og yges, are the ſame: Whence any Thing 
very ancient was term'd Og ygian by the Thebant. The Cophyras, 
ſettled at Atbent, were Phænicians that came with him, and pre- 
ſery'd the Memory of him by the Name of Ogyges.; as from his 
Name.Cadmus,” or Cadem (5), was their famous Place of Learn. * 
ing, and thence every other, nam'd Academia (6). :: 
Amphion, the Son 1 and Antiape, was inſtructed in 
the Lyre by Mercury, and became ſo great a Proficient, that he 
is reported to have raĩsꝰd the Walls of Thebes by the Power of his 
Harmony. He married Niobe, whoſe Inſult to Diana occaſion'd 
the Loſs of their Children, The unhappy Father, in Deſpair, 
attempted to deſtroy the Temple of Apo/lo, but was puniſh'd 
with the Loſs of his Sight and Skill, and thrown into the in- 
fernal Regions. 8 g | g na eee 
Arion was a Native of Methymna, and both a ſkilful Muſician 
and a good Dithryambic Poet. He liv'd in the Time of Peri. 
ander, King of Corinth. After paſſing. ſome Time in taly and 
Sicily, and acquiring an eaſy Fortune by his Profeſſion, he ſail'd 
from Tarentum in a Corinthian Veſſel homeward-bound. When 
they were got to Sea, the avaricious Crew agreed to throw 
Arion over- board, in order to ſhare his Money. Having in 
vain uſed all his Eloquence to ſoften them, he play'd a farewel 
Air (calPd Lex Orthia) and crown'd with a Garland, with his 
(32) Sheni Nachaſh. (3) Chemeſp, . ee 
(4) Bochart de Coloniis Phænicum, cap. 19. 1 ; 
(5) Signifying the Ea. He was ſo call'd becauſe he came thence. ' 
(6) Stilling fleet s Origines ſacræ. * 


— 
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e ke e ung' d into the Sea, where a Dol 
charm'd with his Melody,” receiv'd him and bore him £ 

T amnarus,) near Corinth, Having inform'd Periander. of hy - th 

the King was incredulous, till the 

riners being ſeiz'd and co 


Ship arriv'd,; when the Ma- 
nfronted with Arien, own'd the Fact, 
and ſuffer d the Puniſhment due to their Petfidy. - * this Ac- 
tion the e was e W 
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i odly: * each Element, and Part of Nature its tutelar 
God, Lot eren idoliz'd the Paſſins. No Wonder then if we 
ſee a God or Chief of the Winds too, controuling all the reſt, 
This Province was naturally F unt vlüch was the moſt 
violent and uncontrolable For this 1 Deity 
ee Fo — wpry re pomp —ͤ— 
aue (Y) t n o 0 Acafia or Sigefia: 

of: Hiper. H the Lip. Illes near Sicily, from 
whence perhap the he Fable took:3ts Original (8); but his Refi- 
dericewas at Song yl, riow-call'd' Srrambolo: (g). Here he held 
tlicſe unruly Powers enchaim d in à vaſt Cave, to prevent their 
 commirtingi the lie Devaſtation they had boen guilty of before 
„ r IE 90 je 
According to ſome Authors, the. ulian or Lifaree Iles 
weve” ——— till Lipame the Son of Auſoni ſettled a 
E 1 2 — Name. alu: = 
on of Hzippotus, who marri Daughter, peopled ther 
Shen Wa inn 

Mildneſs, was a ng 

2 in Aſtronomy; by Means of the Reflux of the Tides, 
which is remarkable near thoſe Iſlands, as well as by obſerving 
the Nature of the Puleawos with which. they -abound, he was 


2) From And for: Aol, a Storm, Whitten or Tempel. 
Theſe deing greatly ſubject to Winds and — 


11 2 for ite Velen, though ſome place his Refidence at Reggio 


(10) They had disjoin'd Traly. from Sicily, and by diſuniting Europe 
* open d a Paſſage for the Ocean to form. the Mediterra- 


Ce 


able 


ination of faldglons Deitiess the St not 
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able 0 Winds that ſhould blow. from ett a 


arter (1 
2 indebted to Vir gil for r of 
this God, when Juno viſits his Cave to his Aﬀfiſtance to 
deſtroy meas in Yds ddr to Italy... 

Boreas was of arentage; but his uſaal Refidence 
was in Thrace (0 When Xerxes, Fig of Perfia, crofs'd. the 
Helleſpont with his numerous Armada, to inyade Greete, the 
Athenians invok'd his Affiſtance, and he ſcatter'd and deftroy*@ 
the. Part of their Fleet. This Deity, notwithſtanding 
his Rage, was not inflexible to Love. He debauch'd Chloris 
the Daughter of Arduru, by whom he had Hyrpace, and car- 
ried her to Mount l (call'd the Bed of Boreas) but ſince 
known by the Name of Cazcafur: But his Favourite Miſtreſs 
was Orithya the Daughter of Eri&heus, King of Arhens, B 
this Princeſs he had two Sons, Zetes and Calaic, who GY 
Jaſon in the Colchic Expedition, delivered Phinens from the 
Harpies (3); and were afterwards kilPd'by Hercules: Asulfo four 
Daughters, Upis, Laxo;' Heegerge, and Cleopatra. Perhaps ps - the 
North Wind, or Boreas alone, was deify'd, becauſe, of the re- 
1 ſt is the mo nr fen nd raging bende 
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of. Neue and Mokena”. * 


To M 6 S. was the God of Pleaſantry and Wit, 8 

the Jeſter of the celeſtial Aſſembiy; for like other great 
Monarchs, it was but reaſonable that Ter ſhould 8 
Fool. We haye an Inſtance of his ſarcaſtic Humor in the — | 
teſt between Neptune, Minerva and Vulcan, for Skull. 4 i 
had made a Bull; the Second a Heu/e;. and the: 
Memus found fault with them all: He diſlik d the Bull; 


* — £ "= ; 
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Horns were not plac'd before his Eyes, that he might Bia 
er Blow; he condemn d Minerua 5 eſe, beca becauſe it wake —— 
able, and ſo . not be taken away if plac'd in a EE ; 


(1) It is ſaid that before. a 1 Wind blows, tee 
wirh a thick Cloud, but when it changes to North the Youre, emits 


a remarkable Noiſe. 
(2) N Beba ths Country is much "ſubjett © to Cold * 
0 Sams oy ae their Swiftoeſs ; other, becauſe 
(3) Some {a gabe for their ta 4 
ther had by a Tempeſt deitroy'd the Ifle of Core their Fa 
; vedic | 
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bourh' With regard to Vulcan's; Man, he ſaid he ought. to. 
have made a Window in his Breaſt. He N makes Momus (4) the 
Son of Sammu and Nr. 

Neree heus (5) was the God of Dreams, and the Son of Somnus, 
whom 705 calls the moſt placid of all the Deities. Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves that he is ſtill repreſented by the ancient Sta- 
tuaries under the Figure of a Boy aſleep, with a Bundle of Poppy. 
in his Hand: And: black Marble, from the Relation which it 


bears to CR has with great "IRE been made UE Eo. 
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FE Original, or Birth of Orion, Fee a little o on the 
„ Marvellous. Hyricus, a. Citizen of Tanagra, in Bæotia, 
was ſo hoſpitable to Strangers, that Jupiter, Neptune, and Mer- 
cue, were reſolved, under the Character of benighted Trayel- 
lers, to know the Truth. Their Entertainment was ſo agree- 
able, that diſcovering. their Quality, they offer'd the old Man 
wang he ſhould aſk; his Requeſt was a Son (6). The Gods 
tify his Wiſn call'd for an Ox Hide, in which having de- 
ited their Urine, they bid him keep it under Ground for ten 
a at the Expiration of which Time, he found it produc'd 
a Boy, who was at firſt call 
after, for Decency's* ſake, his nam'd was'chang'd to Orion 
He was a remarkable Hunter, and ay] a fleet Pack of 
Hounds.” Neptune gave him the Power of walking on the Sur- 
face of the Waters, Sith the ſame Speed that Picks did (7) 
over the Ears of Corn. This Faculty ſeem'd needleſs, if it be true 
that Orion was ſo tall, that the deepeſt Seas could not cover his 
Shoulders. As a Proof of this, he croſs'd from the Continent of 
Greece to the Iſle of Chios, where attempting to vitiate rope 
the Wife of King Oenopion, that Monarch depriv'd him of his 
Eye-Sight (8). 175 Chios he . vr found his Way to 
_ Leſboi, where Vulcan receiv'd him kind! gave him a Guide 
tothe Palace of the Sun, who prey {Fon Hoop to Sight. He then 


> (4) From Nef, cavilling or finding Fault, 
5) From Men, a Form or Viſion, 
(6) His Wife Wiſe having left him childleſs, ai on ber Death-Bed he 
promi d neve marry again. W 
13 Brother to Hercules. See the Article of that God. "7 
2 His Purſuit of the Phiades 1 been mentioned under the Article of 
5s / 


boottiyed 


made 


all'd Urien, to e his n but 


Share, 
withor 
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made War on Oenopion, who conceal'd him under Ground to 
eſcape his Vengeance; ſo that fruſtrated of his Deſign he went 
to Crete, where he purſued his Favourite Exerciſe of Hunting. 

But having by ſome Means offended Diana (9), that Goddeſs put 
him to Death (10); but afterwards relenting, prevail'd on Jupiter 
to raiſe him to the Skies, where he forms a Conſtellation (1) re- 
markable for predicting Rain and tempeſtuous Weather. 
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CHAP. I. on 
Of the Marine Deities, Oczanvs, NzRrevs, 
Tx1TON, Ino, PALEMON, and GLAUucus. 


S the antient Theogony took Care to people the Heavens 

and Air with Deities, ſo the Sea naturally came in for its 
Share, nor was it juſt to leave the extended Realms of Water 
without Protection and Guardianſhip. Neptune, though Mo- 
narch of the Deeps, could not be preſent every where, and it 
was proper to aſſign him Deputies, who might relieve him of 
ſome Part of the Weight of Government. 


Nereus, Son to Oceanus, ſettled himſelf in the Ægean Sea, and 
was regarded as a Prophet. He had the Faculty of aſſuming | 
rhat Form he pleaſed. By his Wife Doris he had fifty Nymphs, | 
ald Nereids (2), who. conſtantly attended on Neptune, and | 
© | hen he went abroad ſurrounded his Chariot. | 


Triton was the Son of Neptune and Amphitrite (3), and was his 
Father's Herald. He ſometimes delighted in Miſchief, for he 
f erried off the Cattle from the 7. anagrian Fields, and deſtroy'd. 
he ſmall coaſting Veſſels ; ſo that to appeaſe his Reſentment, 
hoſe People offer d him Libations of new Wine. Of this he 

irank ſo freely that he fell aſleep, and tumbling from an Emi- 
ence, one of the Natives. cut off his Head. He left a Daugh- 
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of er call'd Tia, by whom Mars had a Son nam'd Menalippus. + 
pe This is repreſented of a human Form, from the Waiſt 


pwards, with blue Eyes, a large Mouth, and Hair matted 


to ike wild Parſley, His Shoulders were covered with a va 
de Wkin, variegated with ſmall Scales, his Feet reſembling the 


9) Either for attempting her Chaſtity, or for boaſting his ſuperior Skill in the 
hace; others ſay, for endeayouring to debauch Opis, one of her Nymphs. 

(10) Either by her Arrows, or as others ſay, raiſing a Scorpion, which 

ave him a mortal Wound, | | 

(1) Virgil calls it Nimboſus Orion, on account of the Showers which at- 

end his Riſing, ZEneid I, 535. Lib. IV. 52, | F 
(2) By which are meant the Riv rs which empty themſelves in the Ocean. 

of (3) Some ſay of Neptune and Cæleno, others of Nereus or Oceanus. 


| 


da 1g 3 
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a forked Tail. Sometimes he istdrawn in a Car with Horſes of 
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Feet of a Horfe, and his lower Parts turn'd like a Dolphin with 


a Sky Colour. His Trumpet is a large Conch, or Sea Shell. 
Ovid (4), has given two very beautiful Deſeriptions of him, 
There were indeed many Tritons, who compoſed the numerous W who 
Equipage of Neptune, and were reckon'd- as Deities propitious MW aid, 
to Navigation. nc; 11120 fi; Q had 3 
Ino was the Daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and married I had 
to Arhamas King of Thebes. This Prince having the "Misfor. Prop! 
tune to looſe his Senſes, kill'd his Son Learchus in one of his ciple 
mad Fits, upon which his Queen to ſave Melicertes, her remain. Hit 
ing Boy, leap'd with him from the Rock Molyris into the Sea, MW count 
Neptune receiv'd them with open Arms, and gave them a Place King 
amongſt the marine Gods, only changing their Names, Jus dtn, 
being call'd Leucot hea, and Melicertes, Paleman (5); for this we at his 
are indebted to the fertile Invention of the Greeks, Melicertes be- Siege, 
ing no other than the Melcarthus or Hereules of Tyre, who, from Pre 
having being drown'd in it, was calld a God of the Sea, and WE in the 
from his many Voyages, the Guardian of Harbours. His 
_ Glaucus was a Fiſherman, whoſe Deification happened in 2 by th 
comical Manner. His Parentage and Couhtry (5) are vari- whom 
ouſly reported; but he was an excellent Swimmer, and a ſkil- W He w. 
ful Fiſherman, Having 'one Day taken a large Draught in his W where 
Nets, he obſerved with Surprize, that the | Fuhes on tafting a The 
certain Herb jump'd into the Sea again. Upon trying the Ex- the C. 
periment upon himſelf, he follow'd them, and became a Sea God. brazer 
Some aſcribe to Glaucus the Gift of Prophecy. Ovid has not Siſter, 
forgot his Transformation amongſt his Meramorphoſes (7). Virgil the E 
has given an elegant Lift of the Sea Deities in his fifth /Zzeid (8) viſible 
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was by his Father appointed Keeper of the Phocee, or dea vith G 
-alves. His Refidence was at Alexandria, in Egypt, from whence dun, 


(aA) Ovid Met. Lib. I. 1 | Are. ee ; 

(5) The Romans' called him Portunus ; and painted him with a Key it 

his Hand, to denote him the guardian of Harbours, To Jno they gait 
the Name of Matuta, being reputed the Goddeſs that uſhers in the Morning. 

(6) Some make him the Son of Meruury, others of Neptune, others df 


* OTEU S che Son of Neprane, by the Nymph Phenic, il 551 


Anthagen ; on Account of his Skill in Swimming be was calld Perf. (J » 
_ © (3) Ovid, Lib. XIII. 899. f > ms, 0 8 
(3) Seid, Lib. V. 822. her Mit 
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n a Journey he made to Phiegra (9), he married the Nymph 
7 — bh bore him 7 ave, ade Telegonus, both kill'd by 
Hercules for their Cruelty to Strangers. Their Father Proteus, 
who left them on account of their inhoſpitable Temper, it is 
ſaid, was not much concern'd at their Death. By Torone he 
had alſo three Daughters, Cabera, Retia, and Idothea. Proteus 
had the Art of aſſfüming all Forms (10); as alſo the Gift of 
Prophecy or Divination; Orpheus calls him the Univerſal Prins 
; ciple of Nature. | / 2 + 291 
Hiſtorians make Protezs King of Carpathus (1); who, on ac- 
count of his great Character for Wiſdom, and Equity, was choſen 
> Wl King of Zg yr, and deify'd after his Death. ' According to Hero- 
„tus, Paris and Helena in their Flight from Sparta, were receiv'd 
e Wl at his Court, Where Helen continued all the Time of the Trejan 
„Liege, after which he reſtor'd her honourably to Menelaus. 
n Protous is uſually repreſented in a Chariot drawn by Horſes, 
din the Form of Triton. T4 | | | 
His half Brother Phorcys or Phorcus, was the Son of Neptune, 
2 by the Nymph The-Jea (2), He marry'd his Siſter Cers, by 
i- whom he had the Phorcydes and Gorgons, Thooſa (3) and Scylla. 
i- He was vanquiſh'd Atlas, who threw him into the Sea, 
where his Father rais'd him to the Rank of a Sea God. 
The Gorgons were in all four Siſters, of whom Meda/a was 
the Chief. They had Hair like Snakes, 'Tuſks like wild Boars, 
brazen Hands and Golden Wings. On the Death of their 
viſter, they purſued Perſeus, who ſav'd himſelf by putting on 
e lent him by Pluto, and which render d him in- 
V1 e. + : 
_— = The Gree were their Siſters, and are repreſented as three 
old Women, who liv'd in Scythia, and had but one Eye and 
Tooth in common amongſt them, which they uſed as they a 
and bad Occaſion, and afterwards laid it up in a Coffer. For the 7 
reſervation of this valuable Legend we are indebted to 
Palzphatus. © © yay $94 
Scylla (4), another Daughter of Phoreys, by her Familiatity 
vith Glaucus, excited the gon of Circe, 2 of the 
dun, who by magick Spells, or Poiſon, fo infected the Foun- 
(9) A'Town' in Campania, | | | 1 
(10) See Ovid, Lib. VIII. „30. — a 
(1) An Iſland in the Ægean Sea, between Rlodes and Crete, now call d 
to 55> 7+ | | | 


arpanto, if | BEL 
(2) Others call him the Son of Posts and Terra, 3 

3 By whom Neptune had the Cyclops Polyphemus, | ; 
(4) Some make her the Daughter of Pberonis and Hecate, and ſay that 


. her Misfortune was owing to the Jealouſy of  Ampbitrite, ſor her cohabiting 
with Neptune, a 


x 


T 2 tain 


140 | 
tain in which ſhe bathed, that ſhe became a Monſter (5), upon 
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which, through Deſpair at the Loſs of her Beauty, ſhe threw 
herſelf into the Sea, and was changed into a Rock (6), which 
became infamous for the Multitude of Shipwrecks it occaſion'd. 
Thoſe who would fee a beautiful Deſcription of Scylla will find 
it in Virgil (7). 


Care muſt be taken not to confound this Scylla with another 


of the ſame. Name, and Daughter of Mas, King of Megara. 
Minos had beſieg'd this Monarch in his Capital, but the Ora. 
cle had pronounced Nyſus invincible, while he preſerv'd a Pur- 
ple Lock of Hair which grew on his Head. Scylla, who was 
ſecretly. in Love with Minos, betray'd both her Father and 
Country into his Hands, by cutting off the Lock ; but the Con. 
queror deteſting her Treachery, baniſh'd her his Sight. Unable 
to bear the Treatment ſhe ſo juſtly merited, ſhe caſt herſelf into 
the Sea, and was chang'd into a Lark (8). Her Father trans- 
r, into an Hawk ſtill purſues her for her Ingratitude and 
Perfidy. ; | ; 

Chorybdi was a female Robber, who it is ſaid ſtole Hercules 
Oxen, and was by Jupiter, on that Account, changed into a 


. Whirlpool (9), which is very dangerous to Sailors, and lying 


oppoſite to the Rock Sqlla, occaſion'd the Proverb of running 
into one Danger to avoid another (10). . 


HA. LV: 
Of Pax and Faunus. Of the Nxurns and th 
Goddeſſes, FERONIA and PALES, 


* 


merous Train of the inferior Deities, appropiated to the 


| 1 T is now Time to reviſit the Earth again, and ſee the nu- 
Foreſts, Woods, and thoſe Receſſes of Nature whoſe Prol- 


(5) Authors diſagree as to her Form, ſome ſay ſhe retain'd her Beauty 


from the Neck downwards, but had fix Dogs Hegds;z others maintain, 


that her upper Parts. continued entire, but that ſhe had below, the Body 


of a Wolf, and the Tail of a Serpent. 


(6) It lies between Sicily and hay, and the Noife of the Waves beat- 
ing on it, gave Riſe to the Fable of the Barking of Dogs and Howling 
of Wolves, aſcrib'd to the Monſter. - | ; 
(7) Yirgil makes her chang'd to a Rock, which confounds her will 
the other Scy/la, ZEncid Lib, III, 424. 
(8) Ovid, Lib, VIII. 142. F | * 
. (9) An Eddy, or Whirlpool, on the Coaſt of Sic, as you enter ide 
Fare of Meſſina. See Virgil, Eneid III. 420. 
(10) Incidit in Scyllam qui walt vitare Charybdim, 
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pe fills the Imagination with a Kind of religious Awe or 
rea | 


Pan the principal of theſe, is ſaid to be the Son of Mercury 
and Penelope (1) the Wife of Uly/es, whom, while ſhe kept her 
Father's Flocks on Mount Taygetus, he deflower'd in the Form 


of a White Goat. As ſoon as born, his Father carried him 


in a Goat Skin to Heaven, where he charm'd all the Gods 
with his Pipe; ſo that they aſſociated him with Mercury in the 
Poſt of their Meſſenger. After this he was educated on Mount 
Mænalut, in Arcadia, by Since and the other Nymphs, who at- 
trated by his Muſic, followed him as their Conductor. 

Pan, though devoted to the Pleaſures of a rural Life, dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his Valour. In the Giants War he en- 


tangled Typhon in his Nets, as we have already obſerved; he at- 


tended Bacchus in his Indian Expedition with a Body of Satyrs, 
who did good Service, When the Gauls invaded Greece, and 
were about to pillage the Temple of Delphos, he ſtruck them 


with ſuch a ſudden Conſternation by Night, that they fled with- 


out any Body to purſue them (2). He alſo aided the Athenians 
in a Sea Fight gain'd by Mi/tiades over the Perfian Fleet, for 
which. .thep dedicated a Grotto to his Honour under the 
Citad: 1 tinge "7" | 

This Deity was of à very amorous Conſtitution, ' In a 
Conteſt with Cupid, being overcome, that little God puniſhed 


him with a Paſſion for the Nymph Syrinx, who treated him 
with Diſdain. But being cloſely 1 by him, and ſtopped 


in her Flight by the River Laden, ſhe invoked the Nazades, who 
chang'd her into a Tuft of Reeds, which the diſappointed Lover 
graip'd in his Arms. Contemplating a Transformation fo un- 

vourable to his Deſires, he obſerv'd the Reeds tremble with 
the Wind, and emit a murmuring Sound. Improving this 
Hint, he cut ſome of them, and formed the. Pipe for which he 


became ſo famous. His other Amours were more ſucceſsful. _ 


He charm'd Lana, or the Moon, in the Shape of a beautiful 
Ram. In the Diſguiſe of a Shepherd, he e Servant to 
the Father of,Dryope (3) in order to gain Acceſs to his Miſtreſs. 
By the Nymph Echo (4) he had a Daughter call'd Irynge, a fa- 
mous Sorcereſs, who ſupply'd Medea with her Philtrum Put Pan 
afterwards ſlighting her, ſhe retir'd to the Receſſes of the Hills, 


{ 7 Some ſay of Pen and all her Lovers, whence he was call'd Nay. 
(2) Hence the Expreſſion of a Pannick, for a ſudden Fear and Terror, 


__ (3). Dryope rejected his Suit; but was afterwards chang'd into the Lotus 


Tree. See Ovid Met. Lib. IX, 325, | | 
* 9a ſay that Echo fell in Love with Narciſſus, and was lighted 


where 
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where ſhe pin'd with Grief, till ſhe dwindled to a Shadow, and 
had nothing left but a Voice (5); others aſcribe the Change of 
Echo'to another Cauſe, BO 
Pa was properly the God of Shepherds and Hunters, and 
as he was a Mountain Deity, the Flocks and Herds were under 
his immediate Protection and Care. He was likewife honour'd 
by the Fiſhermen, eſpecially thoſe who inhabited the Promon- 
taries waſh'd by the Sea. | | 
He was chiefly efteem'd in Arcadia, his Native Country, 
where the Shepherds offer'd him Milk and Honey in wooden 
Bowls. If ſucceſsful in Hunting, they allotted him Part of the 
Spoil; but if otherwiſe, they whipp'd his Image heartily. At 
Molpeus, a Town near the City Lycaſura, he had a Temple by 
the Title of Nomizs, becauſe he perfected the Harmony of his 
Pipe on the Nomiax Mountains. 
The Romans adopted him amongſt their Deities by the Names 
of Lupercut and Lycæus. His Feſtivals call'd Lupercalia, and 
celebrated in February, were inſtituted by Zvander, who being 
exild Arcadia, fled for Refuge to Faunus King of the Latins, 
and was by him allow'd to ſettle near Mount Palatine (6). 
Romulus made ſome Addition to theſe Ceremonies, in which the 
Luperci, or Prieſts of Pan, ran naked through the City, ſtriking 
thoſe they met with Things made of Goat Skins, 8 
— — fancy d that it helped their eaſy Conception, 
or ſpeedy Delivery. 4 8. 
Pas is Yepfeſented with a ſmiling ruddy Face, and thick 
Beard covering his Breaſts, two Horns on his Head, a Star on 
his Breaſt, with the Noſe, Feet, and Tail of a Goat, He is 
cloath'd" in a ſpotted Skin, having a Shepherd's Crook in one 
Hand, and his Pipe of unequal Reeds in the other, and is 
crown'd with Pine, chat Tree being conſecrated to his Service. 
Pan, however, ſaid to be the Offspring of — was in 
deed one of the moſt ancient, being of the firſt Eight of the 
Eg yptian Gods; and was look'd upon as the Symbol of Nature. 
His Horns, ſay the Mythologiſts, repreſent the Rays of the 
Sun; and the Vivacity and Ruddineſs of his Complexion, the 
Brightneſs of the Heavens; the Star on his Breaſt, the Firma- 
ment; and his Feet and Legs overgrown with Hair, denote the 
inferior Part of the World, t 
Faunus was the Son of Picus, King of the Latins, who was 


I.;) It is reported, that June  puniſh'd Echo in this Manner for her 
Loquacity, becauſe when Jupiter was engag'd in any new Amour, he 
ſent this Nymph to amuſe his jealous Spouſe with her Chat. 

- (6) Where he had a Temple built afterwards, 

(75) Abbe Banier s Mythology, Vol, I. p. 540. 


ö cotempory 


e Earth, the Trees and Plants (7). 


AA 
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cotemporary with Orpheus, He reign'd in Tay at the Time 
that ; wrt 2 and introduced both Religion 
Huſbandry into Latium. He deify'd his Father, and his Wife 
Fauna or Fatua (3). He had the Gift of Prophecy. His 
Stercutius was alſo honoured on account of his ſhewing how to 
improve Land by dunging or manuring it. The Faunalia were 
kept in December with Feaſting and much Mirth, and the Vie-- 
tims offered were _— 2 Dy x Dine 
The Fauni, or Children of Faunus, were viſionary Beings 
much like the Satyrs, and were ufually .crown*d with Pine. 
Both Faunus and they were Deities only regarded in Tah, and 
wholly unknown to the Greeks. 2 
The Fauni were the Huſbandmen, the Satyrs the Vine- 
dreſſers, and the Sy/vani thoſe who cut Wood in the Foreſts, 
who, as was uſual in thoſe early Times, being dreſs'd in the 
Skins of Beaſts, gave Riſe to thoſe fabulous Deities. 
The Terreſtrial Nymphs were divided into ſeveral: Claſſes. 
The Heathen Theology took Care that no Part of Nature 
ſhould remain uninformed or unprotected. The Oreades, or 
— preſided over the Mountains (9). Of theſe, Diana 
a Thouſand ready to attend her at her Pleaſure. It is faid, 
they firſt 'reclaim'd Men from eating or devouring each other, 
taught the Uſe of vegetable Food. Meliſa, one of theſe, 
was the Inventreſs of Honey (10). The Napea were the tate- 
lar Guardians of Vallies and flowry Meads. The Dryades inha- 
bited the Foreſts and Woods, reſiding in their particular Trees, 
with which they were thought to be coeval, as ſeveral Inſtances 
prove (11). The Oak was generally their Choice, either from 
its Strength or Duration. Some were call'd Hamadryades, whoſe 
Exiſtence was inſeparably united to that of the Tree they ani- 
mated. The Naiades were the Nymphs of the Brooks and Ri- 
vers; the Eimniades frequented the Lakes; and the Ephydriades 
delighted in Springs and Fountains. Thus all the Face of Na- 
ture became enliven'd by the Force of Imagination, and the 
Poets did not fail to improve ſo ample a Field for Deſeription. 
The Mythologiſts deſtroy all this fine Landſcape, by making 


(8) Some add ſhe was his Siſter, and a Prieſteſs, He whipped: her to 
Death with Myrtle Rods for being drunk, and then made her a Goddeſs; 
for which Reaſon no Myrtle was us'd in her Temples; the Veſſels were 
cover'd, and the Wine offer d was call'd Milk. 

(9g) Some make them five only, and call them the Daughters of Hecate@us 
but Homer ſtyles them the Offspring of Jupiter. 

(io) Whence the Bees are call'd Meliſſæ. 
(11) Aras preſerving a decay'd Oak, by watering the Roots, was re- 
warded by marrying the Nymph who reſided in it, | 


* 
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the Nymphs only fignify the univerſal Moiſture which is diffus'd 
, through all Nature: | | FER 
There were alſo celeſtial Nymphs of a higher Rank, who at- 
tended the Di Majores. © Jupiter boaſts of his in Ovid (12). 
The Muſes were the Nymphs or Attendants of Apollo, as the 
Baſſarides, or Mænadat, belong'd to Bacchus. Juno had four- 
teen who waited on her (13) Perſon ; and Neptun“ had no leſs 
than fifty Nereides at his Beck, on which Account he was call'd 
Nymphagater, or the Captain of the Nypmphs (1) 
Ihe uſual Sacrifices to theſe Deities were Goats; but more 


commonly Milk, Oil, Honey and Wine. The Nymphs were 


always repreſented as young and beautiful Virgins, and dreſs'd 
2 ſuch Manner as was ſuitable to the Character aſcrib'd to 
8 ; 1 bs 
To the Train of Pax we may join two rural Goddeſſes, of 
whom the firſt is Feronia, or the Goddeſs of Woods and Or- 
chards (15). The Lacedimoni ant firſt introduced her Worſhip 
into Laly under Evander, and built her a Temple in a Grove 
near Mount Soructe. This Edifice being ſet on Fire, and ex- 
tinguiſhed, the Neighbours reſoly'd to remove her Statue, when 
the Grove became green again of a ſudden (16). ' Syrabo tells 
us, that her Priefts or Votaries could walk barefoot over burn- 
ing Coals unhurt.. Slaves received the Cap of Liberty in her 
Temple, on which account they regarded her as their Patroneſs. 
. Pales was the protecting Deity of Shepherds and Paſturage. 
Her Feſtival was obſerved by the Country People in May, in 
the open Fields, and the Offerings were Milt, and Cates of 
Millet, in order to engage her to defend their-Flocks from wild 
Beaſts, and infe&ious Diſcaſes, Theſe Feaſts were call'd Palilia. 
Some make Pales the ſame with Veſta or Cybele. This Goddeſs 
is repreſented as an old Woman. | | 
Both theſe Deities were peculiar to the Romans, and wholly 
unknown in Greece. nt e 6 


| (15 Ovid Metam. Lib. 1. 111 
_ (13). Vi neid I. 75. 
(44) See Hand and Pinder ; 
(1 5) From Fero, to bear or produce, 5 
(46) This Miracle is aſerib'd to other Deities, 
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Of PXrayus and TERMINUS, Rd $65 


RIAPUS was, as the Generality of Authors agree, the 
Son of Bacebus and Venus (1). This Goddeſs meeting him 
in his Return from his Hadia Expedition, their amorous Con- 
ſs. produc'd this Child, who was born at 2 (2), but 
10 deformed, that his Mother, aſham'd of him, abandow'd him 
(3). Being grown up, the Inhabitants of that Place baniſh'd 
him their Territory, on Account of his Vices; but being viſited 
with an epidemical Diſeaſe, upon conſulting the Oracle of 
Dedona, he was recall'd (4). And Temples were erected to him 
as the tutelar Deity of Vineyards and Gardens, to defend them 
from Thieves and Birds deſtructive to the Fruit 
Priapus had ſeveral Names. He was call'd Aviſtu por for the 
Reaſon juſt mention'd. The Title of Helleſpontiacus was given 
him, becauſe Lampſacus was ſeated on that Streight or Arm of 
the Sea. It is uncertain how he came by the Epithet of Bonus 
Deus aſcrib'd to him by Phurnutius. Thoſe of Phallys and Faſ- 
cinum were aſſign'd him on a very obſcene 1 and indeed 
his whole Figure convey'd ſuch an Idea of Uglineſs and Lewd- 
neſs, that the Poets generally treat him with great Contempt (5). 
The Sacrifice offer'd 1 him was the A/, either becauſe of the na- 
tural Uncomlineſs of that Animal, and its ſtrong Propenſity to 
Venery, or becauſe as ſome ſay, Priapus attempting the Cha- 
a ſtity of Vea when aſleep, ſhe was awaken' d by the Braying of 
ö old Silenus his 4/5, and fo eſcaped the Injury defign'd her. 
| This Deity is uſually repreſented naked and obſcene; with a 
ſ ſtern Countenance, matted Hair, and carrying a wooden Sword 
(6), or Sickle in his Hand. His Body ended in a ſhapeleſß 
Trunk or Block of Timber, „ ER 
Some of the Myzhelogifts make his Birth allude to that radical 
Moiſture, which ſupports all vegetable Productions, and which 
5 produced by Bacchus and Venus, that is, the Solar Heat, and 


(1) Some make him the Son. of Becehos and Nit; others fay Chicas 
was his Mother, | | Wh 


(2) A City of Myfa at the Mouth of the Helleſporr. | | 
(3) Some ſay that Juno being call'd to aſſiſt at the Labour, out of Ha- 
p tred to Bacchus the Son of her Rival Semele, ſpoilt the Infant in the Birth, 
0 (4) Others ſay, that the Women of Lampſacus prevail'd on their Huf- 
bands to recall him. * nd th 
(Y Horat, Satyr VIII. * 


(6) Virgil, Georg, IV. 
MET B the 
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the Water, or liquid Matter, whence Venus is ſaid to ſpring. 
The Worſhip of this infamous Deity was taken from the Syrians 
of Lampſacus. SÞ vw 

With Priapus we may aſſociate Terminus, a very ancient Deity 
amongſt the Romans, whoſe Worſhip was firſt inſtituted by 
Numa Pompilius, who erected him a Temple on the Tarpeian 
Hill (7). This Deity was 2 to, preſide over the Stones 


5b i ES W 


or Landmarks, call'd Termini, which were held ſo ſacred, that 
it was Sacrilege to move them, and the Criminal becoming de- 
voted to the Gods, it was lawful for any Man to kill him. 

The Feaſts call'd Terminalia, were celebrated annually about 

the End of February, when the antient Termini, or Landmarks, 

were carefully vifited and crown'd with Garlands. At firſt the > 
Sacrifices to theſe rural Deities were very ſimple, ſuch as Wheat 

Cakes, and the firſt Fruits of the Field with Milk (8); but in 

later Times the Victims were Lambs, and Sows that gave ſuck, 

whoſe Blood was ſprinkled upon the Stones. 

The Roman Termini were ſquare Stones, or Poſts, much re- — 
ſembling our Mile Stones (9). 572% ; 
= | | 3 7. 

| | | Gi 
CHAP. LVI. Sh 
Of FLORA. | 

"2 ent 


HE Poets make this Goddeſs the ſame with Cloris W. 
1 the Wife of Zepbyrus (10), mention'd by Ovid; but the lo 
Hiſtorians agree that ſhe was a celebrated Roman Courtezan, de 
who having amaſs'd a conſiderable Fortune by her Profeſſion, it. 
made the Roman People her Heirs, on Condition that certain Elm 
Games, call'd Floralia, might be annually celebrated on her ried 
Birth Day. The Senate, give a Gloſs to fo infamous a fere1 
Proſtitution of Religion, pretended this Feſtival was deſign'd his! 
in Honour of Flora, a certain Sabine Goddeſs who preſided Fort, 
over Flowers. Theſe Sports were held in the Campus Martius 80 
and proclaim'd by Sound of Trumpet. No Women appeared thou 


at them, but the moſt immodeſt of- the Sex (1). Yet when Seaſe 

Cato, during his Cenſorſpip, came to behold them, they ful- Mac 

pended the Ceremonies through Shame, till he thought fit to Perfe 
Which was at Top, 

5 To ſhew — — Violence ſhould be uſed in ſettling (2) 

mutual Boundaries. (3) 

(9) Ovid Faſti, Lib. II. (4) + 


(10) Ovid Faſti 


Juvenal, Sat, VI. 
wy . withdrav; 
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withdraw; ſuch an Influence had the Virtue of one Man over a 
corrupt and diſſolute Multitude. 

Flora's Image, in the 4 * le of Caftor and Pollux, was dreſod 
in a cloſe Habit, holdin er Hands the Flowers 'of Peas and 
Beans; for at the Celebration of her Rites the Ædiles ſcatter d 
theſe and other Pulſe amongſt the People (2). The modern 
Poets and Painters haſt ſet off her Charms in a more laviſh + 
Manner, and not without Reaſon, ſince no Part .of Nature 
affords ſuch innocent and exquiſite Entertainment to the Sight 
and. Smell, as. the Variety which adorns, and the Odours 
which embalm the pin World. 


, - — — 
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Of Pomona and VERTUMNUS. 


HE Goddeſs Pomona was a Latian Nymph, whom that 
Nation honour'd as a tutelar Deity of Orchards and Fruit _ 
Trees. Yertumnus (the Proteus of the Reman Ritual) (3) was the 
God of Tradeſmen, and from the Power he had of affuming any 
Shape, was believed to preſide over the Thoughts of Mankind. 
His Feſtivals call'd Vertumnalia, were celebrated in O&ober. = 
Vertumnus his Courtſhip makes one of the moſt elegant and | 

entertaining Stories in Ovid (4). Under the Diſguiſe of an old 
Woman he viſited the Gardens of Pomona, whom he found em- 

loy'd in looking after her Plantations. He artfully praiſes the 
n, — of her . ruit, and commends the Care which produced 
n, it. Thence from the View of the Vine, ſupported by the 
un Elm, he infinuates to her the Neceſſity and Pleaſure of a mar- 
zer ned Life. The Goddeſs heard * loquence with an indif- 
2 ferent Rar, Her Heart remain untouch'd, till throwing off 
n'd his iſe, the God afſum'd his youthful Beauty, and by * 
ded Form ſoon gain'd the Goddeſs's Coakent. 
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iun Some imagine Pertummus an Emblem of the Year, which By 
red though it affumes different Dreſſes, according to the different 
hen Seaſons, is at no Time ſo agreeable as in Autumn, when the 


ſul- Harveſt is crown'd, and the richeſt Fruits appear in their full 
t to Perfection and Luſtre. The Hiſtorians ſay, that this God was 
an antient 7 uſcan Prince, who firſt taught his * to 422 


(2) See Valeria Maximus, Lib, II. 
(3) Becauſe of the Turns or FluQuations to which Trade is object, 
(4) Ovid, Lib, XIV. 622, 

Ko U 2 Orchards, . 
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Orchards,” and to — and prune Fruit Trees; whence he is 
ſaid to have married Pomona. | bat | | 
Both theſe Deities were unknown to the Greeks, and only ho- 
nour'd by the Romans. ein 3 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Lanes and PENAT Es, and GEN 1. 


Ml: H E Lares were the Offspring of Mercury. The Nymph 
Lara having offended Fupiter, by diſcloſing ſome of his 
Intrigues to Juno, that Deity ordered her Tongue to be cut out, 
and baniſhed her to the infernal Manſions. Mercury, who was 
appointed to conduct her into Exile, raviſh'd her by the Way, 
and ſhe brought forth the. Lares (5). | 

; Theſe Deities not only preſided over the Highways, and the 
Conſervation of the publick Safety, but alſo over private Houſes, 
in moſt of which the Romans had a particular Place call'd Lara- 
rium, where were depoſited the Images of their domeſtic Gods, 
the Statutes of their Anceſtors, and the Lares. 

Their Feſtival, call'd Compitalia, was celebrated in January, 
in the open Streets and Roads. At firſt Boys were ſacrificed 
to them; but that Savage Cuſtom was ſoon diſuſed, and Images 
of Wool and Straw (6), with the firſt Fruits of the Earth, 
Wine, Incenſe, and Garlands of Flowers were the Offerings. 
When the Roman Youth laid aſide the Bulla, (an Ornament 
they conſtantly wore (7) till fourteen Years of Age) they conſe- 
crated or hung it up to the Lares, who were regarded as infer- 
nal as well as domeſtic Deitids. SOR n 
The Antients ſuppoſed, According to ſome Authors) that 
the Souls of Men after Death became à Kind of Demons, call'd 
Lemures (8). Theſe they ſubdivided into two Claſſes, the one 
benevolent and friendly to Mankind, which they term'd Lares; 
the other, who being wicked during Life, retain'd a malicious 
Diſpoſition in their diſembodied State, they ſtyPd Larwæ. 


(5) Owid Faſt. Lib. II. M44 At ae wif 

(6) They hung up as many Images as there were Perſons of all Sexes 
and Ages in the Family, and a woollen Ball for every Servant. 

(7) The Bulla was a golden Ornament ſhap'd like a Heart, but hollow. 

(8) So call'd from Remus Brother of Romulus, whoſe Ghoit haunted his 
Brother, The Lemuralia were celebrated in the Middle of May, during 
which it was unlawful to marry. R Tue 
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The Lares were repreſented as young Boys with Dogs Skins 
about their Bodies (9), and with their Heads cover'd, which was 
a Sign of that Freedom and Liberty which Men ought to enjoy 
in their own Houſes. They had always the Image of a Dog 
near them, to denote their Fidelity in preſerving the Places al- 
lotted to their Charge, on which Account this Animal was pe- 
culiarly conſecrated to them. Some confound theſe with the 
Penates and Genii. 15 ST Of! 4 
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CHAN EM 
Of the PEwaTzs. | 


HE Penates (10) were the Deities who preſided over new 
born Infants. The antient Hetruſci calPd them Conſentet, 


; or Complices, though others make of them four of the Dii Ma- 
ö Jores (i). „But there were three Claſſes or Ranks of them: 
: Thoſe who preſided over Empires and States (2); who had the 


Prote&ion of Cities; who took the Care or Guardianſhip of 
private Families, and were call'd the leſſer Penates (3). | 
Theſe Domeſtick Gods were plac'd in the utmoſt Receſs of 


q the Houſe; thence call'd Penetrale (4). Dardanus brought them 
5 from Samot hracia to Troy, whence, on the Deſtruction of that 
h, City, Mneas tranſported them to Traly. They were reckon'd 
8. ſo ſacred, that the * N of driving a Man from his 
nt or (5) was us'd to ſignify his being proſcrib'd, or expell'd 
e- s Country. | by r 
r- Diana, of Halicarnaſſus, Lib. 1. ſays, that he had een 
them at Rome under the Figure of two young Men ſitting, 
jat with Spears in their Hands. 
vd | . | 8 — =” er eee err —W2— 
Some ſay the Im -were like Tx — | 
ny 421 So call'd, from Ponte, evithin, ten Lee they preſide over our 
653 Lives, or were placed in the innermoſt Parts of the 0 « 
dus (1) Viz, Jupiter, Fun», Minerva and Va. Some drop Va: Others 


make them only Two, Neptune and Apollo: Others, Celu# and Terra. 

- (2) Virgil, neid III. 148. £3344. 3s: $363: £4 
(3) Kneid VIII. 543, | 
(4) See Horace, Lib. IV. Ode 4. 26. 
(5) Virgil, ZEneid IV. 27. 
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0 u K do -notidiſtiaguiſh between: the and the Pinates, on 


Lares; 1 but they were very different. | The Antients aflign'd- 


Fountains, were all provided with: . of this Kind, 
and to each Man they allotted no. leſꝭ than two 


the 
other Bad (6); who attended bim frony,the Sache de to me G rave. 
The Greeks calPd them Demons.” They hw bathed Francs, 


| from their Supetinteriding human Aff 8 So a 
SE - The Sacrifices Regs atter e theſe, Dient Irene, Wine (7) 124. 
tt Flowers, to which-they join Inpenſe, d Wheat an 
Sometimes the Vigim Was a Swine (8), though Animal * 
ings were not uſual to them... The Gexit were repreſented under 
various * ſuch as thoſe of Buys, Girls, ald Men, and even 
Serpents. Lheſe sen were ctown id * Plane-T bee Leaves, 
8 a Tree conſecrated to the Geri. - | 
By Genius ERS, A active a of Natubes 3 


whence the NuptialZed is ſtiled Genial, and-the fame Epithet 
oe to all Occaſions wherein'ſocial Joys and DEE are felt. 
ence alſo the Expreſſions of Wache ing our Genius, that is, 


| | i our Genius, examining. hoy far our 8 extend 
Mind. The later Nena in the degenerate D a 
introduced the ſeryile Flattery of ſwearitig by the Veni of their 


ort, and the Tyrant Caan pt D 1 N or 


7 an . 
29 2 2 3 
— — — 3 . — - — 


8 r. D 5 
3 e 1818, ; OSik1s,..and Ons 


my — 1 ho 


» having given Riſe to almoſt all the different Divinities of 
Greece and — — is ſaid to have been the Siſter, of. Qi, (9) 
the Daughter of Saturn, and a Native of Egype. tie married 


(6) Horace, Lib II. Epiſt. 2. 
(7) Perfiss, Sat. VI. 

(8) Some aſſert no Blood was ſuffer'd to be fo in their Sacrifices, 
(9) Diodor, Sic. I. 1. 
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— The HEATHEZN GODS. 151 
her Brother, and ſhar'd his Throne. I r with great 
Equity and Wiſdom, civilizing their 505 , and inſtructing 
them in Huſbandry and other uſeful Arts. Theſe Inſtructions 
were deliver'd in Verſe, and were call'd the Poems of % (10). 
Ofris, having conferr'd he eateſt Benefits og his own Sub- 
jets, made the neceſſary Diſpoſition of his Airs 
ting the Regency to %, and ſet out with a Body of Forces in 
order to civilize the reſt of Mankind. This he perform'd more 
by the Power of Perſuaſion, and the | 
and Poetry, than by the Terror of his Arms. He march'd 
firſt into Etbiopia; thence to Arabia and India. Having tra- 
vers'd Aa, he croſs'd the Helleſpont and - ſome Time in 
Europe. "Returning to Eg ht he was flain by his, Brother 
Typbon of whom we have ſpoken ſufficiently in the Chapter of 


e Giant. | p | 
4 When th News of this reach'd Coprus, where I then was; 
ſhe cut her Hair, and in deep Mourning went every where in 


Search of the dead Body; which ſhe found at length, and con- 


ceal'd at Butus. But Typhon hunting by Moonlight found it 
there and tore it into many Pieces, which he ſatter'd abroad. 
16: then travers'd the Lakes and watery Places in a Boat made 
of the Papyrus, ſeeking the mangled Limbs of Ofris : Where 
ſhe found one, there ſhe buried it. Hence the many Tombs 
aſcrib'd to Ofiris, Thus Plutarch, But Diedorus ſays, that ſhe 
join'd the Fragments, embalm'd and buried them, at Memphis; 
prevailing on the Eg 7. Prieſts to pronney his Deification, in 
Conſideration of a third Part of the Kingdom given to them, 
16s afterwards, with the Aſſiſtance of her Son Orut, vanquiſh'd 
Typhon; reign'd happily over Egypt to her Death, and was 23 
buried at Memphis, At Bufiris a moſt ſuperb Temple was rais d 
to her. "She was ſucceeded by her Son Orus, who completed 
the Reign of the Gods and Demigods in Egypt. OE a 
To do the greater Honour to theſe their Favourites, the 
Eg yptians made them to 9 the Objects of their idola- 
trons Worſhip. The Attri 
as the public Sign of their Feaſts, differ'd according to the dif- 
ferent Purpoſes to which they applied the Figure. But at other 
Times this Goddeſs was nted with a flowing Veil, having 
the Earth under her Feet, her Head crown'd with Towers (like 


the Phrygian Mother) the Emblem of Height and Stability; and 


ſometimes with upright Horns, equally expreſſive of Dominion 
and Power; next to theſe the Creſcent; then the Sun; and 
above all, expanded Wings. She has alſo Wings, and-a Quiver 
(10) Plate de leg, Dialdg. 2. | | 7 
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152 Fault HISTORY of 
on her Shoulders. Her Left-Hand holds Carnucepia, her 
Right a Throne charg d with tlie ap .and Bs of Oftric, 
and ſometimes a flaming 'Forchry '# Td "Right frm IS en- 
twin'd by a Serpent. The Imagitatian It Reader will pre. 
E 5. conceive this to be the 5 of 2 K Z#thex, the natural 
Parent and Spirit of the Univ chending and pervad- 
ing the whole Creation. Ag Br: ek NE unded with 
/ature, which is defin'd by: VBalbusin-Ciceve | 19 55 That 
** which contains and ag the: the whole World ++; bm 
ſhe is the ſame with Ceres; in Diadorus;., B94 Tuna, C "ia ad 
Juno; in Plutarch, with Miserwa, Profergitts, 
Apultius,. ſhe is call d the Mothei© the roo ty 18 * an. 
with Miner wa, V. enus, pay Pro er fines. Cet Funds Bellona, 
Hecate, Rhammiſia; hence te rin {ormetimes ade über org The 
** Goddeſs of a thouſand Names.” Being a female Figure and 
thus principally honour'd he was denominated: 7 57 
©. BO Hkewiſe l * Herodotus, Ofrris: and Baechas: are the > 
Diodorus, Sol, Ofiris, Serapis, Dionyſus Plats, % Lon, biber, 
Pan; in Plutarch, Sol, Ofiris,: Pluto, Bacebus, . Serapis, A bs. Oce- 
anus, Sirius, Hence we ſee him in Gems with-a #adrartd Crown 


3 in 


and a Baſcet on his Head, having the Horns of Ammon ; Ind in 
his Hand a Trident entwin{ by 2e. He is the 8 Em- 
blem of the Solar Boay. 


Orus is the Symbol of be. as the Name | imports { 3); and 
e Oe gur'd as a, inged Boy, ſtanding between-:O/{rir 
an is the Heraus of the Greeks, and the Cupid of the 
N The Son of Ofris and Jr, whoſe Paſſion for each 
other is faid to have commenc'd in the Womb, where they em- 
brac'd; and Orus was the Fruit of this early On Sandton, The 
whole containing this amp, Truth, ner L, be. bc n to 
* flow from the Body of the San, From its elk Wake! thro 
<«< the Midſt of tber.“ But theſe 3 were but natural 
Emblems. Plutarch therefore refers us higher; affirming, that 
Oris ſignifies the active Principle, or Us Holy Being; 
the Wiſdom, or Rule of his. O ion; 4 5 the Arſt Pro- 
uction of his Power (4), the M del or Plan b WT * pro- 
duc'd every Thing, or the Archetype of che World ( 
- (1) Natura eſt quæ connet mundur cen erase . De 
. Nat, Deor. 1. 2. 
2) Or 16a, the Woman, "ar, ee 306 ( From Aer; Light. 
4) fd. & Oſirid. p. 354. See Ramſay s Theology of the Pagans. 
05 ) The Bull Apis was the Subſtitute of iris; the Name of the latter Sr, 
or Sur, ſignifylng a Bull, and Apis, the moſt Mighty. Burt the Ball _ 
had particular Marks; and they added, that the Apis was animated by t 
Soul of Opens. The Greeks gave the Article and the Termination to the 
Word Ofiri: ; fo Ing it, that the Egyptians knew it not again. 
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HAP. III. 15 
| - AW. CERES 
OCHART ſays, that the Cabiri were the Gods of the 9 
Phenicians, and obſerves juſtly, that Cabir ſignifies, both 
in the Hebrew and Arabic Tongues, Great or Mighty: 8o that 
Cabiri, in the Plural, are Tues Gxzar or MicyTY Oxxs. 
He that miniſtred in holy — 1 went by the Appellation of 
Cabet, a manifeſt Corruption of the Hebrew Cobrn, a Preeft or 
Interceſſor. | ab. K 
Tes ate ſpoken of by the Names of Arierot, 4xiocherſos and 
Ariocherſa] as three diſtin& Perſons: And in them our Author 
thinks that he has found Ceres, Proſerpine and Pluto; the Abbe 
Pluche, Ofris, Orus and Ie; others, Jupiter, Ceres and Bacchus. 
To theſe, the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius has added a Fourth, 
Ca/milus or Cadmilus;z the fame, ſays he, is Hermes or M. 1 
— — Varro declares to be only a "Miniſter Attendant on the 
Several Authors have confin'd the Appellation of Cabiri to 
Jupiter, Minerva and June. Nor is it at all improbable that 
theſe mou'd have been ſo call'd in After- when the World 
in general had forſaken the Worſhip of the Creator for that of 
the Creature, and underſtood by theſe Terms thoſe Things 
which muſt indeed be allow'd the. moſt proper. and ſignificant 
Emblems of the Divine Perſonalities (6): The Solar Fire being 
meant by Jupiter (7); by Minerva, darting from the Head of 
him, the Light thence ſpringing; and by Jum, the iber (in- 
cluding the Air) the natural Repreſentative of the sacaED 
8 * are indeed the ſame with the Egyptian Oferis,, 
us and . Ss - r 
But in earlier Limes it was judg'd an Act of Irreverence to 
pronounce their Names; which was the Caſe of the Tetragram- 
naton with the Jews, The were therefore only ſpoken of by 
the general Denomination of Dzo/couror, or ſprung from Jove; a 
Title afterwards conferr'd upon Gafor and Pollux. 
Even Children were initiated into theſe Myſteries, and thought 
by their Parents to be afterwards ſecure from Dangers of any 
Kind, Suech as were permitted to partake of the Ceremonies, 
vere wont to, aſſemble in a Wood or Grove, which was held 
(6) Sic Homines, novere Deos, quos arduus Ether ET 


Occulit, & colitur pro Jove forma Jovis. Ovid. 0 
(7) Macrob, 1, 1, c. 23. Flato in Phed, Orpheus, & 
i a * \ X —_ " 7 
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154 Fabulous HISTORY / 
ſacred and became a Sanctuary. By the Initiation Mem were be- 
Heved to become more hdly; juſt and phre; and it is ſaid that 
none ever duly perform'd the Ceremonies, without being amply 
rewarded for his Piety. TI \ | 
As to what is faid of a Man's being ſacrificed in theſe Myſte- 
ries upon ſome extraordinary Occaſion ;, I cannot find the Afﬀer. 
tion to be well-grounded. Falizs Firmicus intimates, that the 
Cabiri were three Brothers, one of whom was flain by the other 
Two, and. then deified ; and ſpeaks of his Worſhippers, as 
holding up their bloody Hands to the once- bleeding; which 
may refer either to their Hands being embrued in the Blood of 
the ordinary Victims, or to the warlike Diſpoſition of that 
conquering People ( Macedonians). But, if the Thing be Fact, 
it muſt have proceeded from an Aſſurance that ſuch à Sacrifice 
was one Day or other to promote the Happineſs of Mankind (8). 


14 * —— 


CH AP.” ILXIV. 


Of the inferior DerTies attending Mankind from 


their Birth to their Deceaſe. 


T would be a Taſk almoſt endleſs to enter into a minute 
Detail of the inferior Deities acknowledg'd by the Greek; and 

Romans. 'The Names of theſe viſionary Beings occur fo ſeldom 
in the Claſſic Authors, that it is ſufficient. barely to mark their 
- Denominations. _ et e 1 

During Pregnancy, the tutelar Powers were the God Pilumnus 
(9), and the Goddeſſes Intercidonia (10), and Deverra (1). The 
Signification of theſe Names ſeems to point out the Neceſſity 
of Warmth and Cleanlineſs to Perſons in this Condition. 

Beſides the ſuperior Goddeſſes Juno-Lucina, Diana-Nythia, and 
Latona, who all preſided at the Birth, there were the Goddeſſes 
Egeria (2), Praſa (3), and Manageneta (4), who with the Dii 
Nixii (5), had all the Care of Women in Labour. 


(8) This was- alſo the leading Opinion of the Britiſh Druids; Pro Vin 


Hominis ni Vita Hominis reddatur, non poſſe aliter Deorum immortalium numen 


placari arbitrantur, Cz, Comm. I. 6. c. 5. 1 

' (9) Either from Pilum, a Peſtle; or from Pala, to drive away, becauſe 
he procur' d a fafe Delivery. r 
(ic) She taught the Art of cutting Wood with à Hatchet to make Fires, 


(1) The Inventreſs of Brooms, 


(2) From caſting out the Birth,” > © Hl gp | 
(3) Aulus Gellius, cap. xix. (4) in.. 
(5) From Euter, to ſtruggle. See Am, Idyll. 12. 


70 
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To Children, Janus performed the Office of Door-keeper or 


Midwife; and in this Quality was aſſiſted by the Goddeſs Opirs 
or Ops (6); Curia rock'd the Cradle while Carmenta ſung their 
Deſtiny ; Lewana liſted them from the Ground (7); and Vegi- 
tauus took Care of them when cried; Rumina (8) watch'd 

them while they ſuckled; Potina i'd them with Drink; 
and Edura with Food or Nouriſhment; 5 knit their Bones; 

and Carna (g) ſtrengthened their I 

was the efs of Children's Purification z Szatilinus or Sta- 
tanus, inſtructed them to walk, and kept them from falling; 
Fabulinus learnt them to prattle; the Goddeſs ' Pawentia pre- 

ſerv'd them from Frights (1); and Camena learnt them to ſing. 


tution; Nundina (10) 


Nor was the Infant, when grown to riper Years, left without 


his Protectors; Fuventas was the God of Youth; Agenoria ex- 
cited Men 'to A and the — 2 _ — 
inſpir'd Courage Vivacity; Herta (2) inſpir'd the Love of 
Fame or Glory; and Saatia gave them = ta of Probity 
and Juſtice z Quies was the Goddeſs of Repoſe or Eaſe (3); and 


or Lazineſs, was deify'd by the Name of Murcia (4) 


Vacuna protected the Idle; Adeona and Abeona fecured People in 
going abroad and returning (5) ; and Jibilia, if they wander'd, 
was ſo kind to put them in the right way again; Feſſnia refreſn'd 
the Weary and fatigued; and Meaitriva heal'd the Sickly (6); Fi- 
tula was the Patroneſs of Mirth and Frolick; (7) Yalapia the God- 
deſs who /beftow'd Pleaſure (8) 5 Orboua was addrefs'd, that Pa- 
rents might not loſe their Offspring; Pellonia averted Miſchiefs 
and Dangersz and Numeria taught People to caſt and keep Ac- 
counts; - Augerona (9) cur'd the Anguiſh or Sorrows of the 
Mind; Heres-Martia ſecur d Heirs the Eſtates they expected; 


(6) Some make her the ſame with Rhea or Yefla. 
(7) Amongſt the Romans the Midwife always laid the Child on the 


Ground, and the Father, or Somebody he appointed, lifted it up; hence 
the Expreſſion of tollere Liberos, to educate Children. - 


(8) This Goddeſs had a Temple at Rome, and her Offerings were Milk. 
9) On the Kalends of June Sacrifices were offer d to 'Carna, of Bacon 


and Bean-Flour Cakes; whence they were call'd Fabarie, 


(10) Boys were named always on the gth Day after the Birth, Girls 


on the Sth. 


(1) From Pavorem avertendo. + 331 5 

(2) She had a Temple at Rome, which always ſtood open. 

(3) She had a Temple without the Walls.” 3. 

(4) Murcia had her Temple on Mount Aventine. 

(5) From Abe to away, and Ale to come. 

(6) The Feſtival of this Goddeſs was in — when the Romans 
ylick, i 


drank new Wine mix'd with old by Way of 


(7) From Fitulo, to leap or dance. 


(8) From Voluptas. 5 ; 


9% In a great Murrian which deſtroyed their Cattle, the Romans invoked 


this Goddeſs, and ſhe removed the Plague, 


NJ 


*% = 
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and Stata, or Statua-Mater, ſecur'd the Forum, or Market. 
Place, from Fire; even the Thieves had a Protectreſs in Laverna 
(10); Averruncus prevented ſudden Misfortunes; and Con/us was 
always diſpoſed to give good Advice to ſuch as wanted it; Yolum- 
nut 2 d Men with a Diſpoſition to do well; and Honorius 
| raifd them to Preferment and Honours. | | 

Nor was the Marriage State without its peculiar Defenders. 
| Five Deities were eſteem'd ſo neceſſary, that no Marriages were 
ſylemniz'd without aſking their Favours; theſe were Fupiter- 

perfectus, or the Adult, Juno, Venus, Suadeln, (1), and Diana. 
- Fugatinus ty'd the Nuptial Knot, Domiducus uſner d the Bride 
Home, Domitius took care to keep her there, and prevent her 
dding abroad; Manturna preſerved the conjugal Union en- 
tire; Virginenſis (2) looſed the Bridal Zone or Girdle; Viri- 
placa was a propitious Goddefs ready to reconcile the married 
Couple in caſe of any aceidental Difference; Matuta was the 
Patroneſs of Matrons, no Maid Servant being ſuffered to enter 
her Temple; Mena and Februa (3) were the Goddeſſes who re- 
gulated the Female Katamenia; the Goddeſs Vacuna (4) is men- 
tioned by Horace (5) as having her Temple at Rome ; the Ruſ- 
ticks celebrated her Feſtiyal in December, after the Harveſt was 


got in (6). | Nets, Gayle | 
Ihe Antients aſſign'd icular Parts of the Body to pecu- 
2 liar Deities; the Head was ſacred to Jupiter, the Breaſt to Nep- 


. tune, the Waiſt to Mars, the Forehead to Genius, the Eyebrows to 
Juno, the Eyes to Cupid, the Ears to Memory, the Right-Hand 
to Fides or Vrritas, the Back to Pluto, the Bake to Yenus, the 
Knees'to Miſericordia, or Mercy, the Legs to Mercury, the Feet 
to Thetis, and the Fingers to Minerva (7). 


| {10) The Image was a Head without a Body. - Horace mentions her, Lib, 
I. Epiſt. XVI. 60. ſhe had a Temple without the Walls, which gave Name 
to the Porta Laver nale. | | | 
| (1) The Goddeſs of Eloquence, or Perſuaſion, who had always a great 
Hand in the Succeſs of Courtſhip  * 
(2) She was alſo call'd Cinxia Juno. 
63 From Februo, to purge. | | 
(4) She was an old Sabine Deity, Some make her the ſame. with Cee; 
but Yarro imagines her to be the Goddeſs of Victory, the Fruits of which 
are Eaſe and Repoſe. © P OL © 
(5) Horace, Lib. I, Epiſt. X. 49. 
(6) Ovid Faſt, Lib. VI. | 
| (7) From this Diſtribution aroſe, perhaps, the Scheme of our modern 
2 Aſtrologers, who affign the different Parts of the Body to the celeſtial 
Conſtellations, or Signs of the Zodiac; as the Head to Aries, the Neck to 
Taurus, the Shoulders to Gemini, the Heart to Cancer, the Breaſt to Leo, the 
Belly to Virgo, the Reins to Libra. the Secrets to Scorpio, the Thighs to Sa- 
 gitarms, the Knees to Capricorn, the Legs to Aquarius, and the Feet to 48 
| OY 5 
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The Goddeſs who preſided over Funerals was Libitina (8) in 
whoſe Temple at Rome, the Undertakers furniſh'd all the Ne- 
ceſſaries for the Interment of the Poor or Rich; all dead Bodies 
were carried through the Porta Libitina, and the Rationes Libi- 
tine, mention'd by Suetonius, very nearly anſwer dur Bills of 
Mortality. 15 5 ES 


—ſ — 1 — — — . 
e +4 ora 
be inferior Rural DurrTizs. 


T H E Romans were, not content with the great Variety of 
Gods, which filld their Ritual, They were daily invent- 
£ ws new Deities of an inferior Order, to anſwer the Demands 

of Superſtition, and increaſe the Kalendar. Rina thus be- 
came the Name for. a-Goddeſs, who preſided. oyer the Country 
in general. Collina had the Charge of the Hills, and Yalloze 
the Inſpection of the Vallies ; Hippona was the Guardian of 
Stables and Horſes; and Bubona took Care of Oxen; Sea, or 
Segetia, watch'd the Seed till it ſprouted; and Nuncina weeded 
the young Corn; Sarritor was the God of Sowing, and Occator 
of Harrowing ; Robigus kept the Blights or Mildew away (9) ; 

Stercutius manur'd or dung'd the Ground ; Nogetys, or M., | 
took Care to ſtrengthen and knit the Stalks of the Corn; . 
laſa watch'd the Blade; Patelina unfolded the Ear; La#ucina 
filled it; and Matura brought it to due Ripeneſs; Heſfilina pro- 
duced a plentiful Crop; and Turelina took Care to reap and get 
it ſafe in; Pilumnus kneaded the Bread; and Fornax (10) baked 
it ; Mellona was the Goddeſs of Honey; but the Truth is, theſe 
fanciful. Deities are ſo. little mentioned in Authors, that we may 


call them the Refuſe or Scum of the Gods. n 
0 Some confound thi Goddeſs with Proſerpine, others with Nunn, 
g) His 


Feſtival, calbd Robigalia, was celebrated in the Beginning of May, - 
(20) Ovid Fat, Lib, VI, © 2 1 \ NET TM. ts 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


of Tuxuis, ASTREA, and NzMs1s. 


| "PE EMIS _ the Daughter 4 Cubes nad Terra, and 
1 the Goddeſs of Laws, Ceremonies and Oracles. I iter 
conſulted her in the Giants War, and afterwards eſpouſed her; 
ſhe inſtructed Deucaljoy how to re- people the World after the 
Deluge, and was rather indeed a Moral than an hiſtorical Deity, 
as the bgnifies that Power which rewards Virtue and puniſhes 


2 1 


upiter, Themis, beſides a numerous Offspring 
19.7 A bore the Goddeſs Afræa, who reſided” on _ 
5 g the 8 A „and inſp d Mankind with the Princi- 
vity; ; bu as the World corrupted 
ah of Juſlic to en (1), and became that Conſtellation in 
the Zogiac, which is call'd Virgo. This Goddeſs is repreſented 
with her Eyes bound or blin „ having a ard wks one Hand, 
and in the other a Pair of Pallances equally po 

- Nemeſis was the Daughter o * vx AY e 2). — 

had the Title of Airoftes, ad e Aaraſtus, Ki rgos, fi 
rais'd an Altar to her. She had a magnificent Tens - 
Rhammu in Attica, with a Statue. She is repreſented with a 
Ea + having in ede Hand & Whig. in the other a Pair 

es. 


CHAP. EXVII. 


07 the Goddefi Fox ruxA, or FoRTUNE, and the 
other ViRTuEs and Vices deify'd by the Antients. 
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rokruxn was thought to have ſo great a Share in hu- 7 

man Affairs, that it is no Wonder the Romans made her 2 * 
5. Juvenal, however, is not a little ſevere upon his 
Countrymen (3) for this Choice; and Horace expreſſes, if not 
an abſolute Contempt for (4), yet at beſt a very mean Opinion 
of this Deity. But whatever Sentiments the Philoſophers or 


LTY Serra: Aftrea religuit. 
(2) Others ſay of Oceanus and Nox. 


(3) Satyr X. 
(4) Lib, I. Ode XXXIV, 14. 


r 


ets 


Poets 
Sight — 
This Goddeſs had a 
Regia and Aurea, from an Image 
of the Cæſars. In the 
by the Title of Bona, but her Temp 


* 
— 


ſecrated by 


t entertain of her, 
the Vulgar, who 


= 
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they did not leſſen her in the 
d her much Veneration | 
pithets; ſhe was erera 
of her uſually 
1 ſhe was worſhipp'd 


at the Billa was con 
the Name of Mala. 9 at 4. 


ariety of E 
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t in the 


Conſeryttrix, 


Manens and Felix, in antient inſcriptions, to denote" the 2 
ſs ſhe beſto ys. Domiiian conſettated her a Chapel 
Style of Redux; and in ſome antient Monuments te 2 pe 


Stata. 


The Names of Barbata and Pan” were 
Serwius Tullius, who dedicated à Shrine to her 


ven her 
5) 5" She "way 


alſo termed Ceca, not utjuſtly, on Account of the injudicious 
Diſtribution of her Favours. She was honour'd at Nome by the 
Title of Fortuna Eque/tvir (6). In a Temple the had near that 


of Yenus, ſhe bore the 
other Times ſhe wits named Munmy/: 
Private, or Propyia (q). 11 0 
of young Children were offered to her before they put᷑ t 


tions 4 Foy 
Quality 0% 


and Prrilis. 


Priingenta (8), und 
Fortuna- 0 Cows 


on; 


whence ſhe was caiPd Pranęſtina. She is 1 a ſho 


blind, ſtatiding on a Wheel in a moving 
a Cormucopia, from whence ſhe pouts" 


blems of Proſperity, - 


4 Deſc? 
of him { 3). 


Abe 


(6) 


is ſometimes 
„ founding 


__ an =z 


Kindnefs. 
"Prone, She % ual r 


and ſhe was ſtyl'd Viſrasa, or Vſteſa (100, on Aceotmt of her 
alluring or attracting People by her deceitful f 
The, principat Fe 


Sue 


Horace has given's v — Fivors 
of NG CIO (1): 0 


d in a 


with Eyes, Ears and Tongues, to Shoes the St 
Abena and Diſcourſe ſhe exeites. 


tying Attivade; with broad 
a Trumpet, and her flying Rode wrought wid 


Virgil (2) has given an 
e ner goes Hei fall" een werf 


He alfo calls her LE. from; her favouring h his Wilkes, Hf 


her S on a quite 
"This Temple 


vius Flaccus, for. a 


(9) From her favouring particulat Perſons. 
r ee by ops. gay  Admires} 


inity. [ ul 
(10) From Viſeus Birdlims, 1 5 fays, 
Obligations are catching. : | 


contra ry Account. 


he obtain d in Spain, hy Means o 
(7) Either ſrom her having large Breaſts, or the Plonty ſhe ſupplies, 
(8) From her giving Birth ti the City and 15 


1) Horace, Lib. III. Ode XXIX. 49. 


& 


Fi irgil, ZEneid I. 


Ovid, Metam, XII. 42, 63. 


P 0. 
Nr 0 
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These two. laſh Ap 


wk erocted im Purſuanco of a Vow n 
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Peace is x Bleſſing ſo univerſally eſteem'd, that it is no Won- 
der if the was deify'd. The Athenians (according to Plutarch) 
erefted her an Altar with her Statue, attended by that of Plutus 

the God of Riches, to ſhow that ſhe was the Source of Plenty. 

At Rome ſhe had a magnificent Temple in the Forum (4), which 

was conſum'd by Fire in the Reign of Commodus. 
On Medals, this Goddeſs is s repreſent before an Altar, ſet- 
Fire with a Torch in her Left-Hand to a Pile of Arms, and 


the other holding an Olive Branch. Behind her, on a Co- 


= appears the Image of a naked Boy. ot Man extending his 
Arms in à rejoicing Poſture (3). The Poets generally intro- 
duce her in Company with the moſt ſhining Virtues (65). And 
Virgil repreſents her as the common Wiſh of Mankind (7). 
Claudian has compos'd her Panegyrick in a very diſtinguiſh'd 
Manner. Sometimes ſhe appears like a Matron holding a 
Bunch or Ears of Corn, and crown'd with Olive, or Roſes, 


The Goddeſs Concordia, or Concord, was another Dixinity of | 


the Romans. At the Requeſt of his Mother Livia, Widow of 
IG a Temple was dedicated to her by Tiberius at Rom?, 
d ſeveral other r Temples; in one of theſe 
were depoſited the rich Spoils of the Temple of Feruſalem. 
Virtue and Honour had their Temples at Rom. That to Vir. 
fue was erected. by M. Marcellus (8), and was the only Paſſage 
to the Templ le of, Henour, to ſhew that worthy. Actions were the 
true Foundation of laſting Fame. The . Sacrifices to Honour 
were performed by the Prieſts bare-headed. 
Virtus was repreſented like an. elderly Matron fitting on a 
ſquare Stone; in antient Medals they appear jointly; How- 


ns upon ſome of Gordian and A ſnhe is found in the 


Figure of an old Man with a Beard. 

Fidus, or Faith, had a Temple near the, Capitol, founded by 
Numa Pompilius. No, Animals were offer d, or Blood ſpilt in 
her Sacrifices ; during the Performance of her Rites, her Prieſts 


were cloathed in white Veſtments, and their Heads and Hands 


cover'd with Linen Cloth; to ſhew_ that Fidelity ought to be 
ſecret. Her Symbol was a white Dog and a Figure where two 
Women are joining Hands, repreſents the Goddels, wg": 


n by Claudius, and finiſt'd by Fyþe py 
63 9 Legend of this Medal, which 9 by 2 on the 
of Juda id Paci Orbis Terrurum. On à Medal of Son Titus, 
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Hope is another df the Pafſions'deify*d by the Romans. She 


1 


with her Left-Hand holding up lightly her looſe Robes, and 


leaning on her Elbow; in her Right ſhe has a Plate, on which 
is placed a Ciborium, or Cup, | faſhion'd like a Flower, with 


this Inſcription, Spes, P. R. the Hope of the Roman le, 
9). In the modern Statues and Paintings, her Characteriſtick 
is a Goluen Anchor, | 178 5 N : | 
. Pity, or filial Affection, had a Chapel at Rome, conſecrated 
by the Duumvir Attilius, Glabrio, on à remarkable Occaſion: 
« A Man being ſentenc'd to hard Impriſonment, his Daughter, 


« who was then a Nurſe, daily viſited him, and was ſtrictly 
« ſearch'd by the Gaoler, to ſee ſhe brought no Food to the 


« Priſoner. At laſt a Diſcovery was made, that ſhe ſupported 
„him with her Milk. This Inſtance of Pizty gain'd her Fa- 
<« ther's Freedom. They were both afterwards ſupported at the 
4 * Expence, and the Place was conſecrated to this God- 
« qe 10).” | ö 0 i | ; * 

2 or Chaſtity, was honour'd at Rome under two 
Names. Into the Temple of Pudicitia Patricia, none were ad- 
mitted but Ladies of noble Birth. Virginia the Daughter of 
Aulus having married a Plebeian, fo offended theſe, that they 
excluded her their Aſſemblies: Upon which Virginia calling a 
Meeting of the Plebeian Matrons, dedicated a Chapel to this 
Goddeſs by the Name of Padicitia Plebeia (1). Her Speech on 
this Occaſion was truly great. I dedicate, ſays ſhe, this Al- 
* tar to Pudicitia Plebeia, and deſire you will adore Chaſtity as 
“ much as the Men do Honour; and I wiſh that this Temple 
* may be frequented by purer Votaries (if poſſible) than that 
of Pudicitia Patricia.” In both theſe Temples no Matron 
was permitted to Sacrifice unleſs ſhe had an unblemiſh'd Cha- 
racter, and was but once married. In Medals this Deity is re- 
preſented under the Figure of a Woman veil'd, pointing with 
the Fore-Finger of her Right-Hand to her Face, to ſignify that 
ſhe had no Reaſon to bluſh, - *. £3 | . 


Mercy, or Clemency had an Altar at Athens, erected by the 


Kindred of Hercules, At Rome was a Temple dedicated to the 


Clemency of Cæſar (2). Both the Romans and Greeks gave the 


Name of Ahlum to the Temples each had erected to this Goddeſs, 
(9) The Reverſe is a Head of Adrian, * ö 1 
(10) Pliny's Nat. Hiſt, Lib. VII, cap, 36. | 2 
M Matrons who married but once, were honoured with the 

Corona Pudicitiæ, or Crown of Chaſtity, | | * wa | 
(2) This Temple was built by a Decree of the Senate, after the Death 

of Julius Cæſar , | 

ale Truth 


The. HEZATHEN Gopsg; 16g 


had a Temple in the Herb-Market, whith was conſum'd by 
Lightning. On Medals ſhe appears ina ſtanding Attitude, 
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- Truth, according to Plutarch, was the Daughter of Saturn 


and Time, and the Mother of Virtue, and was repreſented as 


n r Stature modefily clad in 


a Robe, ay of the Di — — of yah . 
to gi can a of the Duh of her being | ' that 
9 conceal'd in the Bottom of a Well. * N 


Liberty was ſo much the Delight of the Romans, that it was 
but natural for them to imagine her a Goddeſs; and to conſe- 
crate to her Temples and Altars. She was repreſented in the 
Form of a Virgin cloathed in White, holding a- Sceptre in her 
Right-Hand, and a Cap in her Left. 
Good Senſe or Underſtanding, ¶ Mens] was honour'd with an 
Altar in the Capital, by M. AEmilizs, and iim the Prætor 
erected her Chapel. ® 


_ . Fauftites, or the publick Felicity and Welfare, had many 


Altars, and was ador'd both by the Greeks and Romans; the 


former honour'd this Goddeſs under the Names of Emdaime- 


nia and Macaria. The Athenians conſulting an Oracle on 
the Succeſs' of à Battle, were inform'd, that they ſhould win 
the Victory, if one of the Children of Hertwles would ſubmit 
to a voluntary Death; on this Macaria, one of his Daughters, 
kill'd herſelf, and the Arbem an becoming victorious, paid her 
Adoration under the Name of Felicity. She was repreſented in 
Painting, as a Lady cloath'd in a Purple Veſtment trimm'd with 
2 ſitting on an Imperial Throne, and holding in one 

a Caduceus, and in the other a Cornucopia. | 


— ” 


Pian was honpur'd by ſeveral. Nations as a Goddeſs. Ac- 


cording to Hefrad, ſhe: was the Daughter of Styx and Pallas; ſhe 
was painted by the Ancients itt: the Form of a Woman clad in 


Cloth of Gold, and is repreſented on ſome Medals with Wings, 
flying through the Air, holding à Palm in one Hand, and a 
Lawfet Crown in the other; in others - ſhe is to He ſeen ftand- 
ing upon a Globe, with the ſame Crown and Branch of Palm. 
The Goddeſs Salus, or Health, had a Temple at Rome near 
the Gate, from thence call'd Porta Jalularit, and. as the Bleſ- 
ſings ſhe beſtows are known to all, ſo no douht but ſhe had a 


| — Number of Votaries. She was repreſented by a Woman 


tting on a Throne, and holding a. Globe in her Hand. Near 
her ſtood an Altar, with a Snake entwin'd round it. In this 
Temple was perform'd the Auguriam Salutis, & Ceremony which 
Auguſtus reviv'd from Deſuetude. It was a Day ſet apart annu- 
ally, for enquiring of the Gods by Divinationg whether they 
would allow the People to pray for Peace? On this Day the 
Roman Armies were forbid to march or engage. It is worthy of 
Remark, that the Prieſts of this Temple had arroga to 
. - themſelves 
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themſelves the ſole Privilege of offering. Supplications for ba 
Health of every Individual, as well às for the State. 

The G Genius was ador d by the Greeks, and, acco 
to Pens; had 4 Temple in the Road leading to Mount 
Mænalos. Cloſe of St a Cup was eye offer d 
him 6f Wines d Water, and called the Grace-Cup, 

Wealth has ſuch an Infience's on the Affairs of Life, that it 
has in all A $ been the Object of pitblick'Worſhip, or of ſecret 
dolatry. ” the Romans defied both Phutus and Pecunia, or 
Money y.  Menander wittily obſerves on this Subject; That if 

you can erp, 1 —— you may alk and have what you 
8 pleaſe: yen dees ſhall be at your Devo- 
66 tion. | 

Silence was, 8 the Remans, both a Male and Female 
r by the Names of Harpecrates and Angeroma; but the lat- 

eems only to have been a Female Imitation of the former, 
whom they borrow'd from the Fe yptians, He was the Son of 
lis, begotten by Ofiris after his th, and on that Account 

iid to have been a weakly Child. His Statue was placed at 
_ Diſtance from thoſe of Ofiris, Orus and J, with 

r on his Mouth; intimating to the Worſhippers, that 

— a\ ord was to be ſaid that thoſe Deities had once been mor- 

tal. The Greeks and Romans appropriated to themſelves this 

2. of Silence, but in general were ignorant of its original 
tention.  » 

Nor were theſe the only viſionary Deities erected by the Hea- 
thens. Fear, Hope, Diſeaſes, Calamities, and even Vices, were 
honoured with A View of averting their Viſitation, or = g 
their noxious Influences. Thus Febris, or the Fever, had her 
Altars at Rome. Hoftilins Talles vow'd a Temple to the God- 
deſſes Terror and Palene/ſs. M. Marcellinus, after eſcaping a 
Storm near Sicily, built a Chapel to the God Tempefas, without 
the Gate of Capena. And Poverty and Art were both deify'd by 
the People of Godara, becauſe Neceſſity is the Mother of Inven- 
tion. Envy was a Goddeſs whoſe Perſon and Abode are inimi- 
tably deſcrib'd by Omid (3). 

Calumny had an Altar ied to her by the Athenians. We 
have 4 very remarkable Picture of this miſchievous Goddeſs, as 
drawn by the Hand of the great Apelles. Go re 228 
by a Man with large open Ears, invites this Dei 
tending his Hand to receive her. Ignorance and Su/picion Rand 
juſt behind him, C (the N Figure of the Piece) 
appears advancing, her Countenance ruffled with ** hold- 


Y 2 ing 


164 Fabulous HISTORY ff © 
ing in her Leſt-Hand a lighted Torch, and with her Right 

dragging along a Vouth, who lifts up his Hands as ſupplicating 
the Gods. Juſt before her goes Envy pale and ſquinting. On 
her Right-Side are Fraud and Conſpiracy. Behind her follows 
Repentance with her Cloaths torn, and looking backwards on 
Truth, who ſlowly cloſes 9 Rear (4). Contumely and Impu- 

dence, were alſo honour'd by the Atbeniant under the Figure of 
Partridges, eſteem'd a very bold Bird, Diſcord is repreſented as 
a Goddeſs by Petronius Arbiter, whoſe Deſcription of her is wor- 
thy ſo maſterly a Pencil: And Virgil has given us a Picture of 
Fury, a Deity much of the ſame Le It is now Time to 
cloſe the particular Account, and to proceed to a Conſideration 
at large of the Heathen Theology. ME RAS 


(4) Lucian, 
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DISSERTATION 
1 v. ON THE 2 5 Eh | 1 
Tr EOLOGY of the HEATHENS. 


HE Religion of Mankind was at firſt One, like 
the Object of it. But when the latter was 
changed, the Mode and ceremonial of Worſhip 
continu'd ſtill the ſame: For Idolatry, that 
an Sh WorsT of Things, was but, in its Origin, the 
3 Corruption of true Religion, which is the Besr ? 
We are not therefore to wonder if we ſee the ſame Uſage of 
Temples, Altars, Prieſts, Sacrifices, Firſt-fruits, &'c. common 
to the Patriarchs and Unbelievers. We even behold, in theſe, 
and many other Inſtances, the ſame religious. Cuſtoms amon 
the Heathens, which it pleas'd the divine Being to enforce the 
Continuance of by the Mo/aic Diſpenſation; a convincing Ar- 
gument that they muſt have been uncorrupt and innocent in 
their Original. l F 
Nor did Mankind in general loſe Sight of the Original Qbje& 
ſo ſoon, or ſo totally, as is commonly apprehended. * Since we 
find amongſt the Eaſtern Nations, and indeed amongſt ſeveral 
of the Greeks and Romans, the moſt exalted Notions of the Su- 
preme Being, the Creator of Heaven and Earth. * 
According to the Egyptians (5), Eion, or the firſt God, ex- 
iſted in his ſolitary Unity before all Beings. He is the Foun- 
tain and Original of every Thing that either has Underſtahd- 
ing, or is to de underſtood. ' He is the firſt Principle of all 
hings, ſelf-ſufficient, incomprehenſible, and the Father of all 
Eſſences. Hermes ſays likewiſe, that this ſupreme God has con- 


(5) Jamblicus de. Myſt, Egypt, Ed. Lugd, 1852. P. 13% 2 22 
f | " f. itut 1 
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ſtituted another God, called Emeph, to be Head over all 8 . 
whether ethereal, empyrean, or celeſtial ; and that this ſecond 


God, whom he ſtyles the Guide, is a Wiſdom that transforms 


and converts into itſelf all ſpiritual Beings. He makes nothin 
ſuperior to this God-Guide, except the firſt Intelligent, and fi 
Tntelligible, who ought to. be adored in Silence. He adds, that 
an_ — 6 irit which produceth all Things, has different Names, 
ing to his different 1 and Operations; that he is 
called in 1 E ge Amoun, as he i is wiſe; Ptha, as 
he is the Life PAL Things, an and Ofiris, as he is the Author of 


all Good (6). 

Let us cal to the Greeks, amongſt whom Orpheus claims 
the firſt Place in Right of his Antiquity, and to whoſe theolo- 

ical Sentiments the Preference is always given by the early 

riters in Favor of Chriſtianity. 

There is one unknown Being exalted above, and prior to, 
* all Beings (7), the bor oral all Things, even of the ther, 
and of every Thing that is below the ther; this exalted * 
40 ng, only 8 1 od Muden 3 an 

ne and the ſame Power, which drew al Beings, vi- 

fl an” inviſible, out of nothing. 2 
Thus alfo the divine Plato; & That which (8) gi "Truth 
« and Reality to Things known, and endues the with 
. the Power of Under andibg; This call thou the Iden of the 
45 Goop, nh, the at 2 en uw . N 725 

PE, W diſtinguiſh? oughout the Works ul- 
ts 2 As the BzAvTiFuL, the Goop, the Jusr 


a ſee the Being and. the Proyidence of Gov. demon- 
ſtrated — the. Order and Adminiſtration. of the World ? You 
Wi no, where find it more convincingly than in the Reaſonin inp be 
| — ur 25 — 8 and from which Obſervations you mu 
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eeeſſ hes Concluſion, which, he, does, that 60 
«All, aaf the the World are 3 574 1 rea 128 a he 
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Gd not mean ſuch an One as we ſee-in'the Capitol and other 
Temples, but the Guardian and Ruler of the Univerſe, a 
Mind and Syixir, the Maſter and Artificer of this Mundane 


Fabric, whom every Title ſuits. Wou'd you call him. Fate? 


you will not err: For he it is on whom all Things depend; the 
Causs of Causzs. Wou'd you call him Providence? You are 
in the Right: For by his Wiſdom, is the World directed; hence 
it moves unſhaken, and performs its every Office. Wou'd you 
call. him Nature?” Tis not amiſs: Since. from him all Things 
roceed, and by his Spirit we live: Or the Forld? Tis w 
or he is All in All, and exiſting by his own Power.“ | 
Innumerable are the Inſtances which might be brought from 
the Ancients to this Purpoſe. But. theſe may ſuffice. And from 
an attentive. Conſideration of theſe it will appear, that the Phi- 
loſophers endeavour d to eſtabliſh a particular Syſtem with Re- 
lation to the Origin of Idolatry, which tends very much to leſ- 
ſen the d Abfurdity of it. They maintain'd (1) that the 
Idæa which the wiſe Men of Antiquity had formed to them 
ſelves of God, was that of a Being ſuperior to whatever exiſts z 
of a Srixtr preſent in all the Bounds of the Univerſe, who 
animates all, who is the Principle of Generation, and commu- 
nicates Fertility to every Being: Of a FLaws, lively, pure, and 
always active; Of an InT8LLIGence, infinitely wiſe, whoſe 
Providence . continually watches. and extends over all; In a 
Word, an Idza of a Being, to whom they had given different 
Names anſwering to his ſuperior Excellence; yet ſuch as always 
bore the Stamp of that ſupreme Right of Poſſeffion,: which is 
uy wap the abſolute Lord, and in Him from whom alt 
s flow. * | 
It 15 however, too fatally true to be denied that, as the Cor- 
ruption of the Heart of Man dilated and enlarged itfelf, a Diſ- 
reliſh of ſpirituat Things gradual came on, and the Mind 
grew more devoted to ſenſible Objects. Of all created Things 


within his Proſpect, the Sun was the moſt glorious and the moſt b 


.f engage his Attention firſt, and next his Wonder and 
his Worſhip. Accordingly it had been confider'd from the Bec 

ginning as the great or 3 Emblem of the Divinity, being 
not only the moſt beautiful of all Bodies in its Appearance, but 


the molt beneficent in its Effects; the Regulator of the Seaſons; 
and the natural Parent of Light and Fertility. Hence Plato (2}- 
calls it the * The Offspring of the Goop o, which the Goo» 


{r) See Banicr's Mythology. Vol. I. p. x91 a) 
(2) Te zd Aya Oxy, "or Y Aran 39.0106 a av. 
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Ox produc'd analogous to- Himſelf, . It is terni'dby others 
3 The Eye of. Je, and , The Mind of Jour; of Heaver,, 
of the World.“ In fine, Whoever will be at the Pains to 
(ntl Macrobius, may ſee that the Figures of all the "Heathen 
ities were but ſo many different Expreſſions of 'the*Quallities 
and Attributes of the Sun, or of the Seaſons which depended on 
and ere govern'd by him; to whom his Votaries afcrib!d Om- 
nipotence, and whom in their Invocations they faluted as The 
4% Power, the Light, and the Spirit of the World (4) . 
The Solar Body, before Writing, cou'd not more properly be 
repreſented than by the Figure of a Circle; a Symbol 5 ain 
and inoffenſtve, that, one wou'd think, it ſnou'd not eaſily be 
perverted to the Uſes of Idolatry. It was accordingly fab. 
tuted in Hieroglyphics as the Artificial (its Principal the Sun 
being the great Natural) Emblem of the Divinity, and became 
the Figure of all the open Temples; the earlieſt Places of re- 
ligious Worſhip. Theſe Circles, or Diſcs, are the Sun- Images 
mention'd in Scripture (5), and are at this Day the Symbols of 
Royalty, Glory and Divinity: And it may be worth while per- 
haps to remark that the Word from which this is ſupplied 6, is 
uſed to ſignify Idolatry in general, from the near Relation 
which it bears to the original Object of it (7), whoſe Derivative 
it is. | „ | ; | 
When religious Worſhip, began to be transferr'd from the Di- 
vinity to his Emblem, from the Creator to the Creature; then 
that particular Day of the Week, which had ever been kept 
facred to the Creator of all Things, began likewiſe to be ſet 
apart and dedicated to the Honor of this Luminary, was thence 
term'd Sunday, and continu'd to be had in efpecial Reverence 
above all the reſt. Hence celebrated by one of the moſt anci- 
ent Writers, as An holy Day, becauſe it was the Birth- Day 
of Apollo, or the Sun (8)”, Which indeed was ſo far true, 
that it was the Commemoration of that Day, on which the hu- 
man Eye was firſt bleſs'd with the Proſpect of that glorious Ob- 
| Je&. For it equires no extraordinary Sagacity, but only alittle 
Attention, however generally and unaceountably this Point 
has been overlook'd, to ſee and be bemäing d that the Firſt Hol 


(3) Apuleius de Mundo Macrobius Saturnal I. f. cap. 17. uſque ad 
finem cap. 23. 12 ne 35 
(a4) Potentiam ſolis ad omnium poteſtatum ſummitaten referri-indicant theologi 3 gui 
in ſacris boc breviſſima' precatione demgnſtrant ditentes,- * | IMs a ayToxpeTop # 6 

WT AV. U 97 8 VVarm , x60 14 Cds. "Ibid: c 23. a PETE 
(5). Haminichem, Sun-Images. (6) Hauen, Idolatry- (7) Hamab, the Sun. 
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Seventh Day was the particular ſtated Day of the Chriſtian Sah-. 
bath; It appears from the original Account of it, that the 
Work of the Creation took up ſix Days, and that the laſt cre- 
ated Being was Man; who was therefore in all Probability formd 
on the Evening of the Sixth Day. That which 2 5 
ſucceeded was the Firſt: of Adams Life, as well as the Ft 
Sabbath. It was the Firſt Day of his Firſt Week, and Month 
and Vear, 4. e. the Firſt in Man's Accompt of Time. Onſthe 
Expiration; of this firſt Sabbath, he; to number his ſecu- 
lar Days, as they,advanc'd in Order, till he had told ſix. The 
next was again his Holy Seventh; yet the firſt Day of his ſecond 
Week, for his Weeks were aſcertain'd by the Return of Sab 
baths, Thus obtain'd it duly in all ordinary and civil Compu- 
tations to be the Firſt Day ot the Week, at the ſame Time that 
it was diſtinguiſh'd; with a Retroſpect to the Work of the Cre- 
ation, as an Seventh Day. And remarkable it is, that the 
moſt ancient of the Heathen Writers, while they { of it as 
ſuch, have render'd the very ſame Reaſon for it (9), which the 
7ewiſh Legiſlator had before given; namely, that * On it all 
6 Things were ended or completed.“ This then being of an- 
cient and Patriarchal Uſage, was not confin'd to any particular 
Nation or Set of Men, like the Fewwi//& Sabbath, but extended 
to all Mankind, and was univerſally obſery'd as the Birth-Day 
of the World: But being at length abus'd and deſecrated to the 
Purpoſes. of Idolatry, it pleas'd the divine Being, when he de- 
. liver'd his People. from the Bondage of the Egyptians, to conſe. 
t crate another Day to his peculiar Worſhip. This was the ſelf 
: ſame, Day in which he brought them forth with their Armies 
e from the Land of Hg. Which was therefore to be a Memo- 
rial of their Deliverance 5 o), as long as their State and Poli | 
ſhou'd laſt, and a Sign (1) and Covenant that the moſt High 
G Bans: . ot DARD. * 
But to reſume our Subject; from which, we hope, the Rea- 
der will excufſe-//this-little Digreſſion, if ſach it be. Another 
Emblem pf the Divinity, in a Manner univerſally receiv'd, was 
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the Seraph or fiery flying Serpent, the 'Salutis Drats 


the Figure of this 
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Seraph Se (2); the 
great Symbol of Light and Wi/dom,> of Life and Heidlrehi Why 

of Anicngl Was thus 'honour'd;” ſeveral Reaſons ſe 
may Be aſſign'd; as, the annual Renovation of its Vouth and n 
Beauty; its Sinuoſity, which enabled it to put on various te 


Forms; the Acuteneſs of Viſion, and extraordinary Sagacity P 


aſerib'd to it; and its Colour, which is that of vid Flame, or 
butniftd Braſs," Its Name of ob rticularly is ſo expreſſive di 
(3) of that Blaze of Brightneſs whioh it ſemed to furniſt when th 
efleQing the Splendor of che Sun-Beams 3* that it has been Be 
transferred to a ſuperior” Order of \Hnprl: 3 ànd is once made uſe th 
of to denote even the/glorious Appearance of the Cherubim (4). an 
This is the fame Symbol which was erected by Moſes in the Wil- WI 
derneſs. But this alſo was at length 'proſtituted to'abominable gi 
Purpoſes, and made the Attribute of all che e Deities (5). Ce 
© Expanded Wings made a third Emblem of the'Divinity. This 
was the Hizoglyphic ſubſtituted for chè iber, which was con- ] 
fider'd as the Natural Symbol of the Mine Spirit; and, as vo 
ſuch, ſueceeded to à Share of idblatrous Worſhip'(6);,*-'In\fome WM fan 
of the original _—_ Temples; particülafty in that Wonderful Pes 
Ohe of Abity in Wilſhire; the complex Figure of the Cirtie, and WM pre 
Seraph, with expanded Wings, was repreſented entire. 
Such were the natural Emblems of the Divine Being; and ſo | the 
plain and ſimple 8 Repreſentations; the ori- Fat 
inal Intent of which is expfain'd tò us by Nirlher (y) from a the 
Vers co of Amtiquity in the "Phoenician Language; Four, ſays 1 


A this Fragment, is a Fguf d Civeley from it Je procüesd a S. (9): 
| rn Oire] i 


1 gent. ſhews the Divine Natur to be Without Be. Iin 
, ginhing or End; the Serpent his Word, which animates the 4a 
„World and makes it prolific ; his Nit the Spirit of God, the! 
«which gives Motion to the whole Syſtem. 

The Commencement of Idolatry, avowed and aiming at ſome 
in 0000 597 ANVYEW MIOTT, 3 ee 0  INIDIST Of INS 
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Eſtabliſhment, muſt bear Date from eee Project 
ſet on foot at Babel. The Denz as appears from the origi- 
nal Account of it (8) was to build a City and a Tower, the Ci- 
tadel or commanding Part of Which was to be erected to theſe 
Powers, which are there diſtinguiſh'd/as the Shemim, or Flea uent. 
The, Suppoſition of its being % reach; unte the Heavens is an Ad- 
dition of the Tranſlators. The Confuſion there ſpoken of, was 
the Confuſion of the Lip, or religious Confeſſion. : The true 
Believers on this Occaſion ſeparated; from the Idolaters, whom 
they left behind in ¶Hria to proceed in their mad Enterprize,: 
and diſpers'd themſelves in the adjoining Countries, carrying 
with them the ſame Language and the ſame Patriarchal Reli- 
gion, where! we find both for a conſiderable Time aſter. The 
Confuſion of Tongues, as it 15 calPd; as hut the natural, and 
by no Means the 9 Oonſequenee of this Diſperſion. 
Next we. find the Solar Bedy and its natural Symbol, he Fire 
worſhipp'd: at Ur of the Chaldies, thence denominated. The 
ſame Symbol was held in eſpecial Reverence aſterwards by the 
Perſians, but never  worſhipp'd, in) the proper Senſe of the Ex- 
preſſion, The Species of Idolatry relating to the Worſhip of 
the human Figure was not introduc'd till long aſter: Nor was 
the Temple, which Niuus is ſaid to have; built, erected to his 
Father Belus ag man have aſſerted, but to Be or Baal. S hæminr, 
the Lord of the Heavens, meaning ch d e 
Thus Idolatry in ria was prior tothe Time of Abraham 
(9)-3 but it was confin'd to that Country: For neither in his 
Time, nor for ſome Time after, do we find any Traces of it in 
Arabia, Phænicia, or Egypt. We may reſt aſſur d that mae, 
the Father of the Haliaus, and his Brethren: hy Keturab, ador'd 
the Gow of their Fnther, and eſtabliſt'd his Worſhip in the 
Eaſt- OOuntry, whither: they were ſent (Ger. xviii. 103 In 
Pbænicia we ſind Abimelech, the King of the Philiftins, believing 
in Gob, favour'd with a divine Intercourſe, and pleading to the 
heavenly Viſion the "Righteouſneſs of bis Nation. Their. Be- 
haviour with 1/acc afterwards leaves no Room to doubt that they 
continued then in the ſame Faith (10). Go himſelf declares 
to Abrabam, that his Children ſhall not poſſeſs that Land till tb 
fourth Generation * becauſe the Iniguity of its Inhabitants 
was not. yet full. Whence it is but rational to conclude, hat till 
the fourth: Generation after, or till about the Time of the Zxodus, 
they had not, at leaſt generally, fwery'd into Idolatry. Sir 1/aac 
(3) Gen, xi, 4. The Original runs ſtrictly thus; “ Let us erect to us 
* a City and a Tower, and the chief Place of it to be Haven 
(9) Joſhua xxiv, 2, (10) Gen, xxvi, 28, 29, & ſeq. 
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Newton (1) imagines that they continued in the true Religion 
till the Death of Melchizedeck; but that afterwards they began 
to embrace Idolatry ſpreading thitherward from Chaldæa. They 
cou'd not, however, in any ſhort Time after, have amongſt 
them more than the Beginnings of Idolatry; tho' I preſume, 
they ſunk into it apace after the Departure of Jeſepbs Brethren 
with their Families into Egypt. en the Patriarch came into 
this laſt- mentioned Country alſo, Gop is ſaid to have ſent Judg- 
ments upon Pharaoh's Family, becauſe of Abrabams Wife; and 
the King of Egypt ſeems to have been no Stranger to the true 
Gov, but to have had the Fear of him before his Eyes, and to 
have been influenced by it in all his Actions (2). Abraham was 
entertain d by him without the Appearance of any Indiſpoſition 
towards him, or any the leaſt Sign of their having a different 
Religion. Even the Heathen Writers give Hints, that the 
Egyptians were at firſt Worſhippers of the true Gop. Plutarch 
ifies, that in upper Egypt, the Inhabitants paid no Part of 
the Taxes rais'd for the idolatrous Worſhip; aſſerting themſelves 
to own no mortal Being for Gop (3), but profeſſing to worſhip 
their Goo CN REH only. Porphyry calls this Egyptian CN En, 
5% A, the Creator of the UniverſGe. 
I cannot perſuade myſelf that Jeſepb, when long after this he 
flouriſſid at the Head of the Egyptian Miniſtry, had that Peo- 
ple deſerted the Worſhip-of the true Gop, would have married 
into the Family he did, or that the zealous Patriarch would 
have held fo ſacred and inviolable the Lands and Endowments 
of an idolatrous Prieſthood. With Juſtice therefore has the 
t Grotius remark'd (4) that in the Age of Fo/eph no certain 
Footſteps of Idolatry are to be diſcerned in Egypt. I wou'd 
give«it to the Reader as a Conjecture highly probable, that 
Idolatry was not eſtabliſn'd by Law in any Part of that Coun- 
try, till the Diſgrace of Moſes at the Court of Egypt, when he 
firſt retired to his Brethren in Goſhen; about forty Years before 
the Exodus, This is countenane'd by a Paſſage of Scripture, 
where it is ſaid of the Children of 1f-ael, that they ſacrificed unto 
Dewvils, not to Gop; to Gods whom they knew not, to new God: 
that came newly up, whom their Fathers feared not (5). 

So that Euſchius, Lactuntius, Caſſian, Lucian, with many of 
the Jewiſh Rabbies, as well as Yoſſius; the Abbe Banier, and 
the Moderns in general, appear to have — — miſtaken, 
jn making either Phænicia or Egypt the Birth-Place of Idolatr). 
(1) Chronology of ancient Ki doms amended. p. 188. 

4 See Shbuck Ef ConneQion, Vol. I. ul and 412, 

(3) De Ifide & Ofrride. 


(4) Hue Poli Synqſn in Gen, 46, werſ, ultim, (5) Deuter, 32. 7 * 
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But this ſymbolical and hieroglyphical Divinity, proceeded from 
Aria through Phenicia to Egypt. But it was the Phænici an 
Commerce which ſpread it in the remoteſt Quarters of the 
World: And it is obſerv'd, that in all the Religions we 
know, even in the Faſt and Weſt Tries, there is not one of 
them, whoſe Theology is not full of the like Embleme. I 
It muſt be confeſs'd that the Multiplication of Symbols became 

at length an inexhauſtible Fund of Idolatry. ſe Chara#trs 
which, before the Knowledge of Letters, were innocent and 
even neceſſary, being 7 that rendered in ſhort Time uſeleſs, ge- 

nerally neglected, underſtood few, and at laſt grievouſly 


| 
| 
) 
perverted, were the Occaſion of infinite Errors. This may be 
] well exemplified by a ſhort Account of the Zodiac (6). 
t The Crab, an Animal walking backwards or obliquely, 
2 ſeem'd'a proper Emblem of the Sun; who arriving at this Sign 
þ begins his Retrogradation (7). The wild Goat on the contrary, * 
f whoſe Cuſtom is to feed as 4 climbs, was choſen to denote the 
5 Sun, who on coming to this Point of the' Heavens, quits the 
p loweſt Part of his Courſe to regain the higheſt. The Ram, the 
I, Bull and the two Kids gave Name to the three celeſtial Houſes, 
through which the Sun paſſes in Spring. This diſtinguiſh'd the 
* different Kinds of young Cattle, produced in this Seaſon, as 
o- = naturally ſucceeded each other: The Lambs * g 
firſt, the Calves next, and the Kids laſt. Tavo of theſe latter 
Id were choſen, on Account of the peculiar Fruitfulneſs of the 
its Goat, which generally bears Twins, But theſe the Greeks dif- 
he placed, ſubſtituting the Twin Brothers, Caſfor and Pollux. | 
in The Fury of the Lion jeſtly expreſs'd the Heat of the Sun, on . 
'd his leaving Cancer. The Virgin crown'd with Ears of Corn, 
lat was an Emblem of the Harveſt, uſually ending about that I; 
m- Time, - Nothing cou'd better denote the Equality of Days and „ 
he Nights under the Autumnal Equinox, than the Ballance Libra. | 
ore The Diſeaſes, - conſequent upon the Fall of the Leaf, were cha- } 
re, racteriz'd by the Scorpion. The Chaſe of wild Beaſts, annually 
into obſery'd at that Time, was not improperly diſtinguiſh'd by =_ 7 
ods Sagittarius, a Man on Horſeback, arm'd with a Bow and Ar- vq 
row. Aquarius repreſented the Rains of Winter: And the two 4 
y of Fiſhes bound together or inclos'd in a Net, indicated the Sea- 
and ſon for Fiſhing, ever beſt at the Approach of Spring. , What 
ten, cou'd be more ſimple and uſeful than this Diviſion of the Sun's. 
try. annual Courſe into twelve equal Portions, expreſsd by ſo many 
| viſible Signs, which ſery'd to regulate and deſcribe the Seaſons. 
(6) See Abe Pluche's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. 1, | 
I ere F GA ID 
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and the Buſinef proper to each. Theſe rude Delineations of 


the celeſtial Houſes probably gave Birth to Painting. But ther: 


theſe Images preſented to the Mind a Meaning very different 
from the Idea convey d to the Eye. And when this M. ; 


was. loſt, the Imagination was quickly at Work to ſupply ano- 
ther more | agreeable to its own Corruption. 
The Kingdom of, #gypr,- on Account of its peculiar Situa- 


tom: became the great School of this ſymbolical Læarning; and 
thence, in Proceſs of Time, the grand Mart of Idolatry. It is 


not improbable that the Prieſts might endeavour to ſtem the 
Torrent of Superſtition that enſuꝰd from it, till finding all their 
Strength ineffectual, they ſubmitted to the Times, and from 
Views of Avarice and Ambition beqame public Defenders of 
thoſe ones 2 ſecretly. they — . —.— it is cer- 
tain; that while thus . — with the ar Language, 
they yet ſtudied all — cou'd colledt of the ancient and real 
Signification of the ſymbolical Figures, taking Care to require 
a profound Secrecy os all Perſons whom they inſtructed in this 
Kind of Knowledge, And for this Reaſon Sphinges were placed 
at the Entrances of their Temples, intimating to thoſe who ap- 


proach'd, that they were to look for a further Meaning i in What 


they ſhou'd ſee; for that all was myſterĩous there. 

Such was the Origin of thoſe Initiations ſo e ſought after 
in in. ede Aa, and afterwards in Greece,. Indeed theſe — 

theniſelyes were in the End moſt groſsly abus'd; yet there is 
no Queſtion, but that in their primary Inſtitution they were 
intended to explain the natural and divine Things couch'd under 
thoſe Repreſentations. For they did net only unfeld the Na- 
ture of Things, tho? this — to have had (8) the greateſt 
Share in them; but inculcated alſo the Immortality of the Soul, 
* N State of (9): Rewards and Tune, mne: 


18) * 2 & aue, 
2: Di initiantur gentes- orarum iet n. 
TFrænetes Samotbratiam eaque © — — ry 3 
| Nour ali make te g gt 
Sylveftribus ſpibus denſa : 5 
Ouibas explicatis, ad rationemgue , rewocatis, — yoke! * aregtiur, 
Deorum. Cicero de Nat, Deor, 1, 1. c, 42+ 
(9) Terz. Va burire rg . 71 1 76 Tg, fs FrAturhe nal rs con- 
rab tog aide N Nia; T& {AT Fs IN. Iſogr. in Panegyr. | » JK; 
"Mibi cum mult eximia di 8 videntur Athenee | Peperiſſe, atque in vita 
Bominum attuliſſe, tum nibil s "myſteriis, quibus ex Agi immanique vita, 
excult! ad bumanitatem & mitigati ſumus : initiaque, ut appellantur, ita re vera prin- 


cid vita ; -neqiu aun detitia vivendl rationem accepimus, ſed 
| erram 8 pe meliore moriendi. Cicero ine, I. 2. C. 14. 
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Neceſlity:of Virtue,” and the other great Truths of Religion 
which toad been handed down from the earlieſt Ages, 
Thus the antient Eaſtern Nations had a reſervid Meaning in 
all their emblematical Figures; wich it is frequently in our 
Power, even at this Diſtance of Time, to make out. Much of 
the Language ſpoken by them is ſtill exiſting: By the Means of 
which, 1 2 of ſo remote Antiquity may in a great Meaſure 
be diſengagꝰd from that myſterious Darkneſs in which'the'Ignoc 
rance 'of ſome Ages and the Folly of others have involy'd them. 
I-hall be eaſily underſtood to ſpeak this of the Hebrtwv Tongue; 
ſo much of which, I ſay, is yet remaining to us, as will eaſil 
by:a Compariſon with other Languages, manifeſt it to be an 
Original: And all others, on Examination, will diſcover how 
largely they have drank of this Fountain.” The Names of Ani- 
mals, ſo intimately expreſſive of their Properties, 4 to 
have been given by the great Author of Nature; and thoſe of 
thei firſt Men (10), ſo nicely applied to their reſpective Condi- 
tions and Circumſtances; leave no Room to doubt that 

were coal with the Perſons themſelves. The Gre, bortowed 
their Idolatry from Phænicia and Egypt, which indeed the inno- 
vating Spirit of that People impro vd in the moſt extravagant 
Manner: And it is not poſſible to explain their religious Anti- 
quities without having Recourſe to the Language of thoſe Conn- 
tries from which they were tranſplanted. - dts harbors this 
is done without” Foree or: Conſtraint,' propoſing an Interpreta- 
tion natural and leaf; not to receive it, were to reject the only 
Means (in many Caſes) of Information, which remain to us at 
this immenſe Diſtance of Time. The Reader will confider this 
as an Apology for the free Uſe which is made of this Tongue in 
the preceding Sheets; where he will find a great Number of 
ſtrange and otber void unaccountable Stories having their Foun- 
dation ſolely in che different Meanings of the ſame Word. 80 
that an Accbuünt; in itſelf innocent and (eaſy; by being per“ 
verſly render'd; became frequently the Souree of idle Wonder, 
and at length ef ĩdolatrous Veneration. It is not from the fac 
bulous Greer themſelves that we are to expect full Satisfaction 
in theſe Matters. Very few of them g. emſelves the Trou . 
ble to enquire into the Meaning of their own* Ceremonies, 
Every Thing that was but Egyptian was readily adopted: And 
the very Names of: the Gods they worſhipped were originally 
taken upon Fruſt. For the Pela/gians,- as erodorus inforins us 
(1), Rad formerly ſucrificed andi prayd to Gods in general, 


(10) See Origin of Languages by Dr. Gregory Sharpß e. 
©2(1) In Euterpe, 


without 
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without attributing either Name or Sirname to any "i 
which in thoſe Times they had never heard of: But they call'd 
them Gods becauſe they diſpos'd and govern'd- all Actions and 
Countries. After a long Time the Names of the other Gods 
r. among them from e and laſt of all that of 
Bacchus Upon which they conſulted the Oracle of Dodonay ſtill 
accounted the moſt ancient, and then the only Oracle in Greece, 
and having enquir'd whether they ſhould receive theſe Names 
from the Barbarians, the Oracle anſwer'd, they ſhould. 80 
from that Time they invok'd the Gods in their Sacriſiees under 
diſtinct Names; and the ſame were afterwards receiv'd by the 
Greeks from theſe Pela/gians. This, ſays my Author, I had 
from the Prieſteſſes of Dodona. 1 Nat 


It is ſaid to the Honor of Moſes, that he was learned in all the 


Wiſdom of the Egyptian. Whence is it then that greater Ab- 
ſurdities in Religion have been aſcrib'd to this wiſe People, than 
have been met with amongſt the moſt barbarous and anciviliz'd 
Nations ? This cou'd- only proceed from the travelling Greek:, 
who underſtood little of what they ſaw, and made the worſt Uſe 
of what they carried Home; which by their Poets was after- 
wards enlarg'd and diverſified with all the Wantonneſs of a licen- 
Gous Imagination. Thus that Idolatry, which had its Foun- 
dation in the Vanity and Corruption of the human Heart, was 
chiefly indebted for its fabulous Bulk amongſt the Greeks to the 
warm and plaſtic: ene of the Poets, was ſtill further 
improy'd by the Boldneſs of the Pencil, the ſine Expreſſion. of the 
Chiſſel, and the Licence of the Stage: GY EJ e. 
When the human Figure was firſt made the Object of idola- 
trous Veneration, may perhaps be difficult to determine. We 
read of Gra ven- es in the Land of Canaan in the Time of 
Moſes and Joſbua. But theſe in all Probability were extremely 
rough and inartificial, and perhaps nothing more than upright 
Stones or ſtanding Pillars. Such as they were, however, Cad- 
mus is faid to have carried WN of 2 into n 4 2 awed 
imagine that they were not worſhipped in Egypt till long after; eſ- 
* if that be true, which _ 12 quotes Leo 
as affirming (2), in his Treatiſe of the Egyptian Gods, that their 
celebrated 7/s liv'd not till the Time of Lynceus, in the Eleventh 
Generation after Me. 18d T 5% 
It has been generally allow'd that the Perſons, whoſe Memory 
was, thus, religioufly proſecuted, were ſuch as had been greatly 
diſtinguiſh'd for the Invention of uſeful Arts, and their Benefi- 


(2) Stromat. I. 1. P. > 322+ $53. F $ © 4A 9 ** 1 f 5 - 5 5 » * 
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_ cence to Mankind: (3); But to make this Species of Idolatry go 
down with the People, ſomething more. than a pretended: De- 
ification ſeems to have been * ＋ 4 becauſe in order to ſecure 
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this extravagant Honor to their Favorites, we find the Egyps 


tians arraying their Images with various Enſigns and, Attributes 
thus . * them the Repreſentatives of feb F | 

as were ador'd already by the ſuperſtitious, Herd. Thus 
find Ofris. adorn'd with the Emblems of the Sum J deck 
with thoſe of the tber, and the golden Seraph' luden from 
Oras : (4) . - Granting therefore that there were fuch, Perſons. in 
the World, as Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Iſis, c. yet we muſt 
allow the Attributes given, and the Ceremonies-paid to them, 


to be ſole 7 to the Luminaries, or to the natural 
Cee — eQs, , which, it is manifeſt, were repreſented by. 
ih; nr Lon Sri. nick; oval of un 
Or it may be that Mankind were not altogether ſo eager and 
ſo haſty in their Corruptions; that the Conſecration of emi- 
nent and virtuous Men was no more in the firſt Place than a 
Sort of Canonization; and that the Worſhip. paid to them was 
only conſider d as a public Teſtimony of their Belief, that ſuch 
Perſons were — into the Abodes of the Bleſſed, and num- 
ber d among the Sons of God. This at leaſt was the Opinion of 
Ciceros (5). For that the Law commands thoſe who were conſe- 
crated from amongſt Men, to be worſhipp'd; it ſhews indeed, 
1 he, that the Souls of all Men are immortal; but that thoſe 
of the Brave and the Good are divi nee. 
May we not therefore conclude, with Regard to the ancient 
Egyptian, particularly, that they were not ignorant of the: One 
SUPREME BEING, Who by his Knowledge conceiy'd the World, 
before he formed it by his Will: But to comply with the grow- 
ing Corruptions of Mankind, in which Compliance they were 
extremely guilty, allow'd them to adore (and in this no Doubt 
1 found their Account) the different Attributes of his Eſſence, 
and the different Effects of his Goodneſs under the Symbols 
' of the heavenly Powers, of renowned Perſonages, and at laſt 
even of terreſtrial Bodies,. as Plants and Animals; thus wilfully 
laying the Foundation of the groſſeſt Superfiitiog and Idolatry, 


(3) pi autem vita hominum, con c communi ut 115 excel- 
de Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. 2. e. 24. 
(4) Draconem. Oran n ah} 
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this Head, and how ignorant indeed they were of their own re- 


ligious Rites, has been remark'd already. As theſe took their 


Gods ſo fondly from the Egyptian, ſo did the Romans theirs 
chiefly from them. This appears at large in the preceding 
Sheets. It muſt be confeſs'd at the fame Time, that as ſome 
of theſe laſt refer the whole Multitude of their Divinities to the 
Sun, the original Object of Idolatry, thence call'd tbe Uni verſal 
One (6). 80 did others of them to the GAT AuTror or 
. NaTvrE, affirming FA to be the the Soul f the World 
« (7), who form'd the Univerſe of the four Elements, and fills 
and moves it thus compacted.“ In the tber he is Jupiter; 
in the Air, Juno; in the Sea, Neptune; in the lower Parts of the 
Sea, Salaria; in the Earth, Plato; in Hel, «Proſerpme; in do- 
meſtic Fires, Vea; in the Working-Furnace, Vulcan; in the 
heavenly Bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars; amongft' Diviners, 
Apollo; in Trade Mercury; in Janus, the Beginner; in Boun- 
daries, the Terminator; in Time, Saturn; in War, Mars and 
Bellona; Bacchus in the Vintage; Ceres in the Harveſt; in the 
Woods, Diana; in the Sciences, Minerva; and is Himſelf, in 
fine, the whole Multitude of vulgar Gods and Goddeſſes. Theſe 
are all the One Jupiter, whether they be conſider'd, accordin 
to ſome, as Parts of Himſelf, or, according to others, as h 
'Virtues and Attributes. This is exactly of a Piece with the 
Reaſoning of Seneca; who aſſerts that God may have Names 
in Number equal to his Gifts (899. | 
* Notwithſtanding this, we find on ſome Occaſions, even 
among theſe, the monſtrous Abſurdity of making new Gods ar- 
riv'd to ſuch a Pitch, that 'Temples have been every now and 
then vow'd and erected by Magiſtrates and Commanders, even 
to Creatures of their own ſudden Imagination; ſuch as the 
Chance of War, or their own Wiſhes or Fears had rais'd. 80 
that Pliry's Obſervation (9), with ſome Allowance for the Lati- 
tude of Lxpreſiion, may ſeem to have been not ill- founded; 
(6) Diverſe virtutes ſolis nomina Diis dederunt : unde WT) was ſapientun 
incipes prodiderunt, Macrob. Saturn, L r. e. 17. 
(7) St. Auguſtin de civitate Dei, c. 11. Tome 5. p. 42, 9 

(8) Jovem illum optimum ac maximum." rite dic en & tonantem & flatoren 
guid flant beneficio ejus omnia, Stator Habilitorgue gf. Queecungue vults illi w- 
mina propria aptabis, vum aliquam effetumque caleſtium rerum continentia, Tt 
_  appellationes 2 poſſunt efſe, quot munern. lune & Liberum Patrm & Her- 

culem, ac curium noftri putant. Quia ommium purent ſit 3 Quin 41s ejus ir- 


villa fit." Ruiaratio ow illum eft, numeruſque, & ordo, & Sciamia, &c, De 
5 PS 3% 3. OESEARS Ky 7 N wed | | 
(9) Nat, Hiſt, Lib, II. c. 7, 
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How little the beſotted Greeks had to fay for themſelves on 
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that the Extravagance of human Paſſions and Affections had 
F made more Gods than there were Men. | — 
4 Vet upon the Whole, the Hiſtory of Religion is not ſo darx- 
| ened with Error, but that, through all theſe Shades of Folly; Y 
: an attentive Enquirer may ſtill diſcern the Diſpenſations of Gb, 
from the firſt Offence of Man to this Day, to have been regular 

; and uniform, and dire&ed to one one End, namely, his o.] n 
[ ſupreme Glory in the Happineſs of his Creatures. 

Let us therefore adore this ever-gracious Being with humble 
{ Sincerity. Let us acknowledge his infinite Mercies with a due” 
5 our own Demerits: And beware, above all Things, that 
; we attempt not to ſet up our own weak Reaſon in Oppotition to 

C the declar'd Will and Commandments of Gop. This has been. 
A the great Stumbling-Block in all Ages: And from ſuch Demea- 
e nour Confuſion of every Sort, muſt neceſſarily enſu . 
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MyTroLocy of the HEA THEN. 
{&S) AVING conſider'd the Theology of the Hea- 
mens, we ſhall next give ſome. Account of their 
Mythology; a Subjekt already touch'd upon in 
the Hiſtory of the Deities themſelves. We ſhall 
nou enter into the Nature of the Pagan Fables, 
D their religious Sentiments, and the Manner of 
heir Worſhip. Here we ſhall find Truth blended with Error, 
and obſcur'd by Fiction, which has wrapt in Clouds the moſt 
important DoQrines, ſuch as the Creation of the World, the 
Fall of Man, the Deſtruction of the human Race by a univerſal 
Deluge, the Change produced in Nature by that great Event, 
the Orign of natural and moral Evil, and the final Reſtitution 
of all Things to their primitive Glory and Splendor. This 
will lead us to a ſhort View of their moral Sentiments, as well 
as the Nature of their Worſhip. . 
Notwithſtanding - the great Corruption which had crept into 
the Worſhip of all Nations, we have ſeen that the Men of 
Learning and Reflection generally maintained honourable No- 
tions of the Deity, and the moſt juſt and rational Ideas of the 
Obligations of moral Virtue. Philoſophers frequently aroſe, 
and by their Inſtructions diſperſed the Clouds of Darkneſs, if 


8 2 not from the Minds of the Poor and Vulgar, at leaſt from thoſe 


who had Leiſure and Opportunity to attend their Lectures, or 
to read their Works. By theſe Morality was made a Science, 
and Ethics became the moſt valuable Branch of Philoſophy. As 
the Greeks and Romans had received their Divinities from Egypt, 
and by miſtaking the Manners, the Cuſtoms and Language of 
that Nation, had made Gods of the common Symbols which 
they employ'd to teach the People to honor one God, the Au- 
thor of all Good, to live in Peace, to expreſs the Times and 
Seaſons for the Performance of the common Occurrences of 
Life, and to expect a better State to come; ſo their Religion 
became obſcured by Fables, and a Variety of Fictions, _ 
| . whue 
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while the Vulgar underſtood in a literal Senſe, their Sages en- 

deavour'd to explain and reduce to ingenious Allegories, and 

thereby to render the Heathen Worſhip conſiſtent with all the 

natural Notions of a ſupreme Deity, the wiſe Governor of the 

World, and by accounting for the Introduction of moral Evil, 

to vindicate the Rules of his Providence, and to juſtify the Ways 

of God to Man. | e#oter e 
Fables are indeed a very ancient Method of conveying Truth, 

and are therefore to be conſidered as Veils of ſo ſine a Texture, 

as not wholly to conceal the Beauties that lie beneath them. 

Thus, ſays Origen (10); "The Egyptian Philoſophers have 

«+ ſublime Notions with regard to the divine Nature, which 

* they keep ſecret, and never diſcover to the People, butunder 

e the Veil of Fables and Allegories. All the Zafern Nations, 

e the 'Perfans the Indian, the Syrians, conceal ſecret Myſteries 


<« under their religious Fables. The wiſe Men of all Nations 
* (x) ſee into the true Senſe and Meaning of them, whilft the 
7 Vulgar go no further than the exterior Symbol, and ſee only 
the Bark that covers them „ar 
8 This was frequently the Caſe when foreign and diſtant Na- 
R tions adopted what they but imperfectly underſtood. Allego- 
1 ries became Objects of Faith. Thus could any Thing give a 
i more lively Idea of the State of Retribution, and the Newards 
8 or Puniſuments which follow upon a Life of Virtue or Vice, 
. than the Ceremonies with which the Egyptian; buried their Dead. 
1 The Greeks and Romans ſtruck with the Ideas that were ſo ſtrong- 

ly convey'd, took the Type for the Reality: The Boat which 
0 was to convey the Body to the Place of Burial, which was with + 
f the Egyptians an Emblem of Death, and was call'd Tranquility, 
n becauſe it carried over none but the Juſt, was repreſented by 
e the Greeks and Romans as a Boat to carry Souls. Cerberus, an 
, Hieroglyphie, carved out of Wood or Stone, to expreſs the 
f Lamentations- beftow'd on the Virtuous, became an animated 
6 Monſter. The Lake of Acherufia became a viſionary River of 
r Tartarus, and was called Acberon. The Judges that decided the 
N Merit of the Deceaſed, were repreſented as vr Spirit 
8 to final Happineſs or . and the flowery Field where the 
( Righteous alone were buried, into that Place of Joy which the 
of Elixout of the Eg yptians was only deſign'd as a faint Repreſenta- | 
| mode 0] ion Tio. Xt Fan SON. Yi3 £39 39275 2 
at ſ > Origen contra Celſum, Lib. 1. P. xx 0 7 fit 
d - (2): Thoſe; who are acquainted/ with theſe Myſteries, ſays {Jacrater, 

inſure to themſelves very pleaſing Hopes againſt the Hour of Death, and 
of © which: extend to a whole Eternity, Theſe Myſteries, ſays Epifterus, 
N *© were"eſtablifhed by the Ancients, to regulate the Lives of Men, and tg 
h, « baniſh Diſorders from the World?” s 
le ; 1 


tion. 
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tion. Yet notwithſtanding the Fables into which theſe Myſte- 
ries were turn d, this very important Truth was ſtill covey'd, 
that there would be a State of — in which the Virtuous 
would be -rewarded, and the vicious puniſh'd, according to 
their Deſerts. The very Prayer, or Form of Abſolution, which 
was given by ſhe T Prieſts to the Relations of the De- 
ceaſed, contained a uſeful Leſſon to the Living, 3s it exhibited 
2 conciſe Syſtem of thoſe Morals which were to entitle them to the 
divine Favour, and to a decent Butial in the Plains, on the Con- 
fines of the Lake Acherufia. This Prayer was preſery'd by Porphyry, 
who copied it from Zupbantrs, whoſe Works are now-loſt, and is 
as follows :O Sun, thou firſt Divinity! And ye celeſtial Gods 
&< who gave Life to Man! Vouchſafe to receive me this Day into 
<< your holy Tabernacles. I have endeavour'd, to the beſt of 
«© my Power, to render my Life agreeable to you; I have be- 
** haved with the higheſt Veneration towards the Gods, with 
% hom I was acquainted in my Infaney ; I have never failed 
in my Duty to thoſe who brought me into Being, nor in na- 
< tural Affection to the Womb that bore me. My Hands are 
pure from my Neighbour's Blood; I have maintain'd an 

„ 1nviolable Regard to Truth and Fidelity; and may I not ap- 
«« peal to the Silence of Mankind, who have 2 lay to 
* my Charge, as a ſure and certain Teſtimony of my Integrity? 
<< If, however, any perſonal and ſecret Fault has eſcaped me, and 
IJ have offended in ne let theſe Entrails bear 
<< all the Blame.” Here tlie Entrails of the Deceaſed were pro- 
— by the Relations, and immediately thrown into the 

But however uſeful theſe Ceremonies t be, as practiſed 
amongſt the Eg yprians, yet being conſidered as Realities by the 
Greeks, and render'd more ridiculous by the Abſurdity of their 
Fables, it is no Wonder that they loſt their Efficacy, and be- 
| 2 as Juvenal informs us, diſbelieved even by their Chil- 


But it is not at all ſtrange, that this ſnould be the Caſe with 
the Greeks, when the Egyptian themſelves were fallen into 1do- 
latry, and thoſe ſimple Emblems, once ſo well-known to this 
People, were become the Medium of their Prayers and Adora - 
tions. Every Thing had an Air of Myſtery, and theſe-Myſte- 
ries were underſtood by none but the Prieſts, or thoſe, to whom 
they were pleaſed to explain them, which was always done un- 
der the Seal of Secrecy. The Vulgar were ſuffered to continue 
in their Errors, ſince i might have Fi dangerous even for their 

* to attempt to open their Eyes, and to reduce their Wor- 
ſhip to the Simplicity of the ancient Practicte. 
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Zut here I cannot help obſerving; that notwi 
that has been ſaid to the — re is far from bein 
icent Reaſon for our believing, that they were ſo loſt to 


and common Senſe, as to pay Adoration to the Ox, the Goat, 


the Crocodile, or the Produce of their Gardens; the Paſſages 
brought from Scripture to prove it, are far from being ſatis- 
factory, ſince they Are capable of a very different Interpreta 
tion. Would the Children of /Fad, while in the Wilderneſs, 
have hanker'd after the Onions of E yt, if they had been there 


an Object of Worſhip. It is as abſurd to ſuppoſe it, as to ima- 


gine that the Eg yp/rans could be guilty of fo ſenſeleſs a Kind of 
Adoration. ' The Character that is given of this People in Holy 
Writ, ſeems ftrongly to contradict it, when it is mentioned to 


the Praiſe of Meet, that he was learned in all the Wiſdom of 


the Eg yptians, They were indeed univerſally allow d to be the 
wiſeſt Nation on Earth, which they could not have been were 
they ſo ſtupid as to worſhip Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, In- 
ſes, and Plants. However, their having theſe on their Sym- 
bols, added to their dreſſing up a Ram with Flowers, and hav- 
ing a Feſtival on the Sun's Entrance into Aries, and the ſame 


Ceremony of. dreſſing up a Bull at his entering Taurus, and fo of 
the other Signs, might give Room to Strangers to entertain this 
 Opiriion;z eſpecially as theſe might be practis'd after the origi- 
nal Meaning was forgot: But who, that has ever ſeen a Com- 
| 1 Mos young Men and Women in the Country of England, 
ancing round a Maypole, adom'd with Boughs and Gar- 
lands, could be ſo abſurd as to imagine that this Diverſton was 
' perform'd in Honour of the Goddeſs Flora. The Abſurdity of 
the Suppoſition is not leſs in the former Caſe than in the latter, 
ſince the Beaſt drefs'd up in Honour of the Sign into which the 
Sun was ſuppoſed to enter, was not regarded as an Object of 
. Worſhip; though the Sun or the Stars might be ador'd as the 
Emblems, or 'as the Reſidence of the Deity. - Pay. 
Nothing has ever contributed more to diſguiſe: the Truth, 
and to corrupt the Worſhip of the Greeks and Romans, than the 
Multitudę of Fictions introduced by their Poets. It is this that 
has principally occaſioned that jumble of Images, that Indeco- 
rum in Characters, and that Abſurdity in their Fictions, which 

are ſo juſtiy condemn'd by their wiſeſt Philoſophers. - 
It is che Province of Poetry to change the Face of Nature, 
to give Life and Activity to inanimate Beings,” Subſtance and 
Form 3 to the Paſſions, and to create a World 
of its .] n. Tbe Poet is not bound by the fame Laws as other 
1 has a Power that enables him to create and deſtroy at 
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184 MYTHOLOGY 
Pleaſure, and with the ſame Eaſe he forms Gods (2), Heroes, 
Men and-Monſters. He makes quick Tranſitions from Reality 
to Fiction; from Fiction to Reality, and from thoſe Gods which 
he believes to thoſe of his own creating: And from hence atiſes 
a principal Source of that Confuſion which has given ſuch diffe- 
rent Interpretations to, and which renders it ſo difficult to ex- 
plain the ancient Mythology. The Greet and Roman Poets have 
almoſt always preferr'd the Marvelous and the Sparkling, to 
the Simplicity of naked Truth. If a Princeſs died of Grief for 
the Loſs of her Huſband or her Child, ſne was changed into a 
Rock or Fountain; inſtead of ſaying that Cephalus roſe with the 
Sun, Aurora mult be in Love with the Vouth, and force him 
abroad. To repreſent the was uns of Tolaus, the Goddeſs of 
Health muſt renew his Age. Inſtead of ſaying that Eaaymion 
ſtudied on the Mountains of Caria, the Courſe of the Moon, 
they tell us; that he had there an Interview with Diana; and 
that her ſtaying with her Gallant was the Cauſe of Eclipſes: 
But as theſe Amours could not laſt for ever, they were obliged 
to invent a new Fable, to account for them another Way, and 
therefore they feign'd that ſome Sorcereſs of Theſaly, by her 
Enchantments, drew down the Moon to the Earth. To account 
for the perpetual Verdure of the Laurel, they talk'd of the 
Amours of Apollo and (3) Daphne, To expreſs the Agility and 
Swiftneſs of Perichmenus, they affirm'd that he was able to aſ- 
ſume all Shapes, and at laſt turn'd himſelf into an Eagle. An- 
phion, by his Oratory, prevail'd on a barbarous People to build 
.a City, and to dwell in Society; he is therefore ſaid to raiſe up 
the Walls of Thebes by the Sound of his Lyre, and Orpbeus to 
charm the Lions and Tigers, and to move the Rocks and Trees 
by his Harmony; becauſe nothing could withſtand his Perſua- | 
ſion, or reſiſt the Force of his Eloquence, | * ier 
Who would imagine that by the Wings of Dedalus and Icarus, 
were ſignify'd a Ship under Sail? That all the Changes of Ache- 
_ tous were only frequent Inundations? That by the Combat of 
Hercules with the God of that River, was only meant a Bank 
that was raiſed. to prevent its Overflowing? That Hercules en- 
countering the Hydra of. Lerna, ſignified no more than a Man's 
draining : a marſhy Country; or that Hercules | ſeparating with 
his Hands the two Mountains Calpe and Alyla, when the Ocean 
ruih'd in with Violence, and found a Paſſage into the Mediter- 
.ranean, meant no more, perhaps, than that in the Time of 
one Hercules, the Ocean, by the Aſſiſtance of an Earthquake, 
2 | (2) The ancient Heroes were ſuppoſed to be a middle Kind of Beings, 
that partook both of the Nature of Gods and Men. n 
« (3) The Laurel was 'call'd by the Greeks Daphne, = SOT, 
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broke a Neck of Land, and form'd the Straits of Gibraltar? Or. 
that the Fable of Pafiphe contains rigors but an Intrigue of 


the Queen of Crete with a Captain nam'd Taurus? aps 6x 
Who could believe that Scylla and Charybdis, thoſe dreadful 


- 


* 


Monſters that devour'd all Paſſengers, were only two dangerous 


Rocks near the Iſland of Sicily, render'd famous by their being 
frequently fatal to Mariners? That the frightful Monſter 
which ravaged the Plains of Troy, was the Inundations of the 
Sea; or that He/fon?'s being expos'd to this Monſter, meant no 
more than that ſhe was to be given to him who put a Stop to 
theſe Inundations? *z orb i 

Thus, ſays the 4bbe Banier, if we would diſtinguiſh Truth 


from Fiction, Whenever a Poet brings a God Upon the Stage, 


he ought to be ſet aſide: What Homer and Virgil aſcribe to Mi- 
nerva, is to be attributed to Prudence and good Conduct. It is 


no longer the Exhalations that produce Thunder, but Tupiter | 


armed to affright Mortals. If a Mariner perceives a rifing 
Storm, it is angry Neptune felling. the Waves. Echo ceaſes to 
a mere Sound, and becomes a Nymph bewailing the. Loſs of 
her Narci/us. e, * pO Ain £25 
Thus by the Cloud with which Minerva conceal'd Uly/es, is 
meant the Darkneſs of the Night, which ſuffer'd him to enter 
the Town of the Pheacians without being diſcoyer'd; and when 
Priam is conducted by Mercury into the Tent of Achilles, we are 
only to underſtand, that he ſet out to obtain H:#9s Body in 
the Dark, with a Preſent to appeafe his Anger. If the Delights 
of the Country of the Lotophagi detain the Companions” of 
Dates, we are told by Homer, that the Fruits of that Ifland made 
thoſe who taſted them loſe all Remembrance of their Families, 
or their native Country. This is an ingenious Ficlion intendec 
to convey this important 'Truth, that the Love of Pleaſure de- 
bauches the Mind, and baniſhes' from the Heart every laudable 
Affection. If they loiter at the Court of Circe, and abandon 


themſelves to Riot and Debauchery, this pretended Sorcereſs, - 


with great Elegance and Strength of Expreſſion is ſaid to turn 
them into Swine. Thus he elegantly conveys this moral Sen- 
timent, That as the principal Diſtinction between a Brute and a 
reaſonable Creature conſiſts in a Power to exerciſe his Reaſon, 
when this is loſt he is rather a Brute than a Man, and therefore 
inſtead of ſimply ſaying, that the Deſires and Affections are be- 
come brutal, he mentiohs the Body as aſſuming that Form 
which beſt ſuits with the Diſpoſition of the Mind. The Narra- 


tion would be thought too ſimple and unadorned was he to ſay, 


that -Uly/es was expoſed to feveral Storms; he muſt have Nep- 
tune 3 Reſentment, who takes 2 Method of Revenging the 
B th 
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Death of his Son js e What an A paratus of Fiction is 
introduced before Achilles can kill Heder ! His Armour is made 


by Vulcan; his Mother to render him invulnerable, had dipp'd 
him in the River S/yx; Minerva aſſumes the Form of Deiphobus, 
that Hector may be deceived by imagining that he had the Aſſiſ- 
tance of his Brother; Japiter takes the Scales, weighs the De- 
ſtinies of the two Heroes, and ſeeing Hedor's ſink, abandons 
him to his Fate, and then Achilles takes away his Life. Homer, 
inſtead of informing us, that after the Bloody Battle fought on 
the Banks of the Xanhas, that River being choak'd up with 
dead Bodies, overflow'd the Plain, till taking them out of the 
Water, they kindled a Funeral Pile, and conſumed them to 
Aſhes: Inftead of this, what a Variety of Machinery is em- 
ploy'd! The River feeling himſelf oppreſs'd, utters his Com- 
plaints to Achilles, but receiving no Satisfaction, fwells againſt 
him, and purſues him with ſuch Rapidity, that he would cer - 
fainly have been drown'd, if Neptune and Minerva had not been 
commiſhon'd by Jupiter to moderate his Wrath, by. promiſing 
him a ſpeedy Satisfaction. When this great Poet would let us 
know, that after the Retreat of the Greeks an Inundation from 
the Sea deſtroyed the famous Wall they had built during the 
Siege of Troy, to protect them from the Enemy: He fays that 
Neptune enraged at the Creeks, beg of Jupiter to ſuffer him to 
beat it down with his Trident; and having prevailed on Apollo 
to give him his Aſſiſtance, they labour in Concert to perform 
the arduous Tafk. So when Turns cauſed. the Fleet of #neas 
to be ſet on Fire, Virgil introduces Cybele, who inftantly trans- 
forms the Veſſels into Nymphs. | | 
If the Poet, fays Lactamius, found it for his Intereſt to flatter 
or conſole a Prince for the Loſs of his Son, it was but giving 
him a Place amongft the Stars. Shepherds were all Satyrs or 
Fauns; Shepherdefles, Nymphs or Naiads ; Ships, flying Horſes; 
Men on Horſeback, Centaurs; every lewd Woman was a Syren 
or a Harpy; Oranges were Apples of Gold; and. Arrows and 
Darts, Lightning and Bolts of Thunder. 
The Rivers and Fountains had their 8 Deities, and 
ſometimes; were zepreſented as being Deities themſelves; the 
uniting their Streams was called Marriage, and Brooks and Ca- 
nals were ſtil'd their Children. If they would ſpeak of the 
Rainbow, that too muſt be a Goddeſs dreſs'd in the richeſt Co- 
lours; and as they were at a Loſs how to account for the Pro- 
duction of this ſeeming Phænomenon, it was call'd the Dough 
ter of Thaumas, à poetical Perſonage, whoſe Name ſignifie 
pou | eee 
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Sometimes a Concern for the Honour of the Ladies became 
the Source of Fables. If a Princeſs prov'd too frail to withſtand. 
the Attempts of her Lover; her Flatterer, to ſkreen her Repu- 
tation, immediately called in the Aſſiſtance of ſome enamour'd* 
God ; this was eaſily believed by the ignorant Vulgar; for they 
could ſuppoſe none but a divine Perſon could preſume to attempt 
one of her Rank, or could be able to thaw the. Coldneſs of the 
inſenſible Fair. Thus her Reputation was unſullied, and in- 
ſtead of becoming infamous, ſhe was highly honoured, and the 
Hulband . himſelf, inſtead of bein offen d, partook of her 
Glory. A great Number of Fables were derived from this 
Source. Nor is the Story. of Rhea Sylvia (4), the Mother of 
Rhemus and Romulus, and of Paulina (5), the only Inſtances to 
be found in Hiftory of the Credulity of Huſbands and Parents. 
From this Source, and the Lewdneſs. or Corruption of the 
Prieſts, were doubtleſs derived many of the Fables relating to 
the Amours. of the Gods. | | 

At other Times, the ſtrangeſt Transformations ſprung only 
from a Similitude of Names, and conſiſted in a Play of Words; 
thus Cygnus was transform'd into a Swan; Picus, into a Wood- 
97 Hieraſe, into a Spar-Hawk; the Cercopes, into Mon- 
ies; and Alapis, into a Fox. 
Thus the ancient Poets gave Riſe to innumerable Errors, and 
indeed the Painters and Statuaries have employed all their Skill 
to confirm and ſtrengthen the Deluſion. "The Poets have ſpread 
an Air of Fiction over ſerious: Hiſtories, diſguiſed and alt 


Facts (6), and render'd the divineſt Truths fabulous. This in 


| B b 2 nothing 
(4) Her Uncle Amub us having found Means to get into her A 
Numitor, her Father, ſpread a Report, that the Twins of which ſhe was 
delivered, proceeded from the Embraces of the God of War. Dion. de 
Halic. Ant. Rom, Lib. I. Tit, Liv. Lib, I. 51 SS 
(5) A young Roman Knight, called AMundus, falling in Love with 
Paulina, and finding all his Endeavours to conquer her Virtue prove fruit- 
teſs, corrupted the Prieſts of Auubi, who perſuaded her to believe, that 
the God was ſtruck with her Beauty, on which ſhe was that very Night 
led by her Huſband to the Temple. A few Days after ſeeing Mundus, 
whom ſhe happened accidentally to meet, he let her into the Secret, Pau- 
lina, enrag'd and fill'd with Indignation, carried her Complaint before 
Tiberius, who order'd the Statue of Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, 
his Priefts to be hurnt alive, and Mundus to be ſent into Exile. 7 
(6) The Ale Banier, from whom we have borrowed many of theſe 
Remarks, ſays, „That Homer, of a faithleſs Proſtitute, has made his 
« chaſte Panelope, and Vigil, of a Traitor to his Country, has given us 
© the pious Hero; of a Renegado, who loſt his Life in a Battle againſt 
« Mexentius, he has made a Conqueror and a Demi-God, The ſame 
Poet has not yet even ſcrupled to reflect Diſhonour on Dido, a Princeſs of 
ſtriet Virtue, and diveſting her of the Reputation ſhe had acquired for 
| _ 60 Chaſtity 
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nothing appears more eyident, than in the Account they ha 
left us of of Origin of the World, which' ſeems 8 
poſed of Traditions handed down from the Sons of Noah, partly 
of the Fictions and Ornaments introduced by the Poets, and 
partly from their endeavouring to reconcile confuſed and imper- 
fest Traditions with popular Opinions, and the Corruptions in- 
troduced into religious Worſhip.  'This, it is proper for us par- 
ticularly to examine, as it is an Enquiry abſolutely neceſſary to 
explain many of the Pagan Fables, and to give us juſt Ideas of 
their religious Sentiments, which will be found much plainer 
expreſs'd by their Philoſophers than their Poets. 
- The ancient Opinion, that the World was form'd from that 
Chaos, or a confuſed Concourſe of Matter, which Head calls 
the Father of the Gods, probably, had its Riſe from a literal 
Interpretation of the Beginning of that. ſublime Deſcription, 
which. Mo/es gives us of the Creation (7) ; Where, before the 
Formation of any Part of the Univerſe, it is ſaid, The Earth was 
without Form, and void, and Par lag was upon the Face of the 
Deep, as the latter Part of the Verſe, where the Spirit of God is 
repreſented as mowing or bowering over the Waters, might give the 
£g yptians, the Phenicians, the Chaldeans, the. Perfians, and the 
Indians, the Idea which they mean to expreſs when they talk of 
os Fog of: te Word: re nd dds be 
But it was not ſufficient for H:fod to make a God of Chaos, 
to deſeribe the Order that ſprang from this Confuſjon ; Chaos 
mult have an Offspring, and therefore inſtead; of ſaying like 
Maſes, that Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep; he ſays 
Chaos brought forth Gloemine/s and Night, and to continue the 
Genealogy, inſtead of ſaying with the inſpired Writer, God di- 
wvided the 2 ht from the Darine/s, he expreſſes ſomething like the 
ſame Idea, bf adding, that from Night ſprang Air and Day. 
Maſes ſays, that God. ordered: the dry Land ta appear, and created 
- the. Firmament "which. he called Heaven; Heſiod ſays, that the 
Earth hegat Heaven, the high Mountains and the Caves. He 
then informs us of the Origin of the Ocean, who was the Father 
of Springs and Rivers, of the Birth of the dus and Moon, and 
ſeveral other Gods of the like Kind. : 


« Chaſtity and Courage, has repreſented her as indulging an | infamous 
<. Paſfion, ' and a Cowardice capable of Deſpair. Almoſt all of them 
% have conſpired to make Tantalus paſs for a Miſer, and have ſet him in 
4 the Front of the Avaricious, in the Center of Hell; where he is repre- 
<6 ſented as ſuffering à puniſnment proportionable to his Guilt. Thus- 
4 have they treated a Man, who, according to Pindar, was a religious 
1 and a generous Prince. Banier, Vol, I. Book I. c, 4. | 

; (7) Gen. i. 2. $ 443 to , F { 
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It is very evident, that this whole Account is nothing more 
than an allegorical Hiſtory of the Formation of all T hings, in 
which the various Parts of Nature are perſonated; but the Hand 
of the great Architect is wanting, Ovid treats this Subject in a 
more intelligible Manner, and with great Beauty introduces the 
reator, whom he calls God, or Nature, forming the various 
Parts with the utmoſt Regularity and Order. But in nothing 
does he come ſo near to Maſes, as in the Account he gives of the 
Formation of Man, which, as well as Maſes, he makes the laſt 
Work of the Creation, and introduces Prometheus, or Council, 
forming him of Clay, in the Image of the Gods. | 


A Creature of a more exalted Kind it 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man deſign'd. 

.. Conſcious of Thought, of more capacious Breaft, 
Por Empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt. (8). 1 
From this Introduction it will not admit of a Doubt, but that 
Ovid underſtood the Story of | Prometheus in the literal Senſe. 
And as to the Circumſtance which he omits, of his taking Fire 
from Heaven to animate the lumpiſh Form; what is this, ſays a 
modern Author, but God's breathing into his Neftrils the Breath 
L 12 | 2.9 251 28! 
3 Liffiteau (9) gives us an Account of a very whimſical 
GRE maintain'd by the 7roguois,, one of the moſt conſide- 
rable of all the Savage Nations. They believe that in the Be. 
ginning there were fix Men (10); but as yet there being no Earth, 
theſe Men were carried about in the Air at the Mercy of the 
Winds. As they had no Women they foreſaw that their Race 
muſt ſoon come to an End; at laſt they learnt that there was 
one in Heaven, on which it was agreed, that one whom they 
fix?d upon ſhould go and fetch her from thence; the Attempt 
was dangerous, but it was accompliſh'd by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Birds, who wafted him thither on their Wings. Upon his Ar- 
rival he waited for the Woman's coming out to draw Water, 
and as ſoon as ſhe appeared, he ſeduced her by offering her a Pre. 


ſent. The Lord of Heaven knowing what had paſſed, baniſhed 


this Woman, and a Tortoiſe received her on its Back; when 
the Otter and the Fiſnes drawing up Mud from the Bottom of 
the Water, form'd of the Body of the Tortoiſe a ſmall Iſland, 
and this increaſing hy Degrees was the Original of the Earth. 
The Woman had at firſt two Sons, one of whom arming him- 
ſelf with offenſive Weapons, ſlew his Brother; and that aſter 

(8) od, Lib, I. (9) Manners of the Savages, Vol. 1. 
(10) The People of Peru and Brafi/ agree upon the ſame — 
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os ſhe bad ſeveral Children, from whom, ſprang the reſt,of 
n | 


" Wild and extravagant as this Tradition is, yet it ſeems at 


leaſt to be founded on a Remnant of the primitive Hiſtory of 
the World, the Baniſhment of Eve from the terreſtrial Paradiſe, 
and the Murder of Abel by Cain his Brother, Thus they alter'd 
the Tradition, though Part of it was ſtill retain d. 
And here it cannot be improper to mention a Fable, which 
Plato puts into the Mouth of Ariftophanes { 1); * The Gods, 
% ſays. he, form'd Man at firſt of a round Figure, with two 
% Bodies, two Faces, four Legs, four Feet, and both Sexes. 
% 'Theſe Men were of ſuch extraordinary Strength, that they 
<< reſolv'd+ to make War upon the Gods; Jupiter incens'd at 
< this Enterprize, would have deſtroyed them as he had done 
< the Giants; but ſeeing that by this Means he mult have de- 
** ſtroyed the whole human Race, he contented himſelf with 
< dividing them afunder ; and at the ſame Time ordered Apollo 
to ſtretch over the Breaſt, and other Parts of the Body, the 
Skin, as it is at preſent. Theſe two Parts of one Body thus 


4 digjoin'd, want to be re- united; and this is the Origin of 


„ U | Sf 3 63 1 Lt 
.  Owid mentions only the Formation of Man, without taking 
the leaſt Notice of Ee, in which he evidently copies the Ac- 
count given us by Me., who omits mentioning this in his ge- 
neral Hi of the Creation. And the Hint of this Fable was 
probably taken from this Circumſtance, where the — 
. (2), Cd created Man, and then adds, Male and F cre- 
ated be them; and the Circumſtance of their being cut aſunder, 
the cloſing up the Fleſh, and the Reaſon given for conj 
Love, from Eis being made of a Rib taken 'vut of Adam's 
Side, and his Saying upon this, She is Bone of my Bone, au Fleſb 
ny Fleſb; therefore ſhall a Man leave his Father and Mother and 
rin unte bis Wife (3). 3119) eta 277 
From hente it ſeems at leaſt probable, that the Writings of 
Moſes were not unknown to the Gyeekz, which makes it the more 
likely, that theſe Writings, or a more antient Tradition; gave 
Riſe to the different Repreſentations the Pagans haue given us of 
an original State of Innocence, which was an Object of Faith 
amongſt all civiliz d Nations. This has been painted in the 
moſt beautiful Colours, by the Heathen Poets, under the Diſ- 
tinction of the golden Age, or the Reign of Saturn. This was 
the pre. exiſtent State of Py/hagoras, and of all the Eaſtern Na- 
tions; from whence it is eaſy to ſee that the Abe Banier muſt 
(x) Plato, in his Banquet. (2) Gen, i. 7. 
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only a Relation to the ancient Inhabitants of Latium, after the 
Arrival of Janas, who, according to him, foften'd the Ferocity 
of their Manners, gave them Laws, and brought them to live 
together in Cities and Villages. Plato, ſpeaking of the Crea- 
tor of the World, ſays (5) This Architect had a Model, by 


2 be greatly miſtaken, when he ſays (4), that the golden Ape had, 


which he produced every Thing, and this Model is himſelf, 


„The World was perfect in its Conſtitution, perfect in the va- 
© rious Parts that compoſe it, and was ſubject neither to the 
& Diſeaſes nor to the Decay of Age. God was then the Prince, 
* the common Parent of all; he govern'd the World by him- 
« ſelf, as he governs it now by inferior Deities: Rage and 
« Cruelty did not then prevail upon Earth, War and Sedition 
« were entirely unknown, God himſelf took Care of the Suſte- 
« nance of Mankind, and was their Guardian and Shepherd: 
There were no Magiſtrates, no civil Polity as now. In thoſe 
happy Days Men ſprung from the Boſom of the Earth, which 
* — ft them of itſelf, as it produces Flowers and Trees. 
The fertile Fields yielded Corn and Fruit, without the Labour 
* of Tillage. Mankind being troubled with no Inclemency of 
* the Seaſons, had no need of Raiment to cover their Bodies; 
„they took their Reſt on Beds of ever verdant Turf (6); every 


Thing was beautiful, harmonious and tranſparent; Fruits of 


« an exquiſite Taſte grew ſpontaneouſly; and it was wager d 
« with Rivers of Nectar; they. there breath'd the Light as we 


+ breathe the Air, and drank Waters which were purer than 


« Air itſelf,” 


Theſe were the Sentiments not only of the Greeks and Romans, - 
but of all the (7) Faff. The ancient Chine/e Authors diſtin- 
iſh the two States of Man before and after the Fall, by the two 
leavens, and deſcribing the firſt; All Things ſay ** were 


„then in an happy State, every Thing was beautiful, every 
“% Thing was good, all Beings were perfect in their Kind. In 
ge, Heaven and Earth employ'd all their Vir. 


« tues jointly to embellifh Nature. There was no jarring in the 


„ Elements, no Inclemency in the Air; all Things grew with... 


« out Labour; an umverſal Fertility reign'd. The active and 
« paſſive Virtues conſpired together to produce and perfect the 


(4) Banior Vel. WL." P. 271. (s) Plan in Timaus,'p. 10% 
6) Plato in Timzus, p. 537» 8 8 5 5 47 f 


| 38. 2 
(7) The Bramins of Iadia teach, That Souls were originally created in x 
State of Purity; but having ſinned, were thrawn down into the Bodies 


« of Men or of Beaſts according to their reſpective Demerits ; ſo that the 
« Body. where the Soul refides is a Sort of Dungeon or Priſon, Vide 
A. Rogers on the Religion of the Bramins, 


&« Uniyerſe.” 
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* Univerſe.” _ And again, Whilſt the firſt State of Heaven 
_ © laſted, a pure Pleaſure and perfect Tranquillity reign'd over 
all Nature. There were neither Labour nor Pan, nor Sor- 
row nor Crimes (8).“ ee N 
But as the Heathens could not. believe that it was conſiſtent 
with the Goodneſs of a wiſe and infinitely beneyglent Being, to 
cteate a World in the diſordered State in which this Earth is at 
preſent, ſo nothing perplex d them more than the Di 4 of 
accounting for the Introduction of natural and moral Evil. The 
Story of Pandora and her Box, though it ſeems to have ſome 
Relation to that of Ewe, as ſhe was created by the ſame Prome- 
theus, was the firſt Woman, and the firſt who introduced Miſery 
and Death into the World, yet could not give Satisfaction to 
any reaſonable Mind, Heſiod had given it too much the Air of a 
Fiction, and indeed it ſeems only a fine. Allegory, to ſhew the 
Conſequences of Diſobedience in Things, to Appearance, the 
moſt. indifferent; that from hence ſpring innumerable Eyils ; 
while Hope, which only can alleviate them, ſtays behind. It 
was doubtleſs in this Light that this Fable was conſidered by the 
Men of Senſe and Underſtanding. It could give no. Satisfac- 
tion to the penetrating. Genius of the Philoſophers, and there- 
fore Pythagoras adopted the Notion of Tranſmigration, and of 
2 pre- exiſtent State, which he learnt from the pptians, Opi- 
nions which Plato ſometimes ſeems firmly to believe, and at 
others mentions only as an ingenious Allegory : However, with 
theſe Sentiments each of thele great Men attack d the Opinions 
of thoſe who, on Account of the Introduction of Evil, deny'd 
a Providence, by proving. that the Diſorder of the World, and 
the Miſery and Death to which Man is ſubject, are only the Con- 
ſequences which Men have brought upon themſelves by their 
Crimes. Our Alienation from God, ſays Pythagoras, (9), 
* and the Loſs of the Wings which uſed to raiſe us up to hea- 
«*. venly. Things, have thrown us down into the Region of 
«Death, which is over-run with all Manner of Evils; ſo the 
«tripping ourſelves of earthly Affections, and the Revival of 
* our Virtues, make our Wings grow again, and raiſe us up 
e to the Manſions of Life, where true Good is. to be found 
« without any Mixture of Evil.” This is more fully explain'd 
* by Plato, who ſays, That the ethenial Earth, the ancient 
1 Abode of Souls, is placed amongſt the Stars, in the pure Re- 
«« gions of Heaven Wut that, as in the Sea, every Thing is 
altered and disfigur'd by the Salts that abound in it; ſo in our 
<<. preſent Earth, every Thing is deform'd, corrupted, and in a 
(8) Dubald's Hiſt. of China, in his Abſtract of the Chineſe Claſſics, 
(9) Hierocl, Comm, in aurea Carm. p. 187. 


& ruinous 
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*t ruinous. Condition, if compared with the primitive Earth,” 


In other Places he endeavours to account for this imagi 


Change in the Refidence of Man; he repreſents the Univerſe, 


as filPd with innumerable Worlds inhabited by free Spirits, qua- 


lified to eijoy the double Felicity of 'contemplating the divine 


Preſence, or 'of admiring him in his Works. But as the Sight 
of the ſupreme” Good muſt neceſſarily enga all the Love of 
his Creatures, the Will could never offend while the Soul had an 
immediate View of the divine Eſſence; he therefore ſuppoſes, 
that at ſome certain Intervals theſe - Souls quitted the divine 
Preſence, to ſurvey the Beauties of Nature, and to feed on the 
more proper Food of finite Beings, and that then it became 
7 for them to adhere to theſe, and to ſuffer themſelves to 

alienated from the Love of the Supreme, when they were 


thrown into ſome Planet fitted for their Reception, there to ex- 


piate their Guilt in human Bodies, till they are cured and re- 
covered to Virtue by their Sufferings; that Souls leſs degraded 
than others dwell in the Bodies of Philoſophers; and the moſt 
deſpicable of all animate the Bodies of Tyrants; and that after 
Death they will be more or leſs happy, according as they have 
in this Life loved Virtue or Vice, - . 

Though theſe Sentiments are not conformable to the Maſaic 
Account of the Fall, yet they are nevertheleſs very ſublime, and 
have a natural Tendency to promote that Love of God, that 
Reſignation to the divine Will, and. that Rectitude of Life, 
which are fo ſtrongly inculcated in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, In ſeveral Things, however, both Mo/es and the Hea- 
then Philoſophers agree; they equally aſſert, that Man was 
created in a' State of Innocence, and conſequently in a State of 
Happineſs, but that debaſing his Nature, and alienating him- 
elf from God, he became guilty, ſubje& to Pain, Diſeaſes and 
Death, and to all thoſe Afflictions which are neceſſary to awa- 
ken his Mind, and to call him to his Duty: That we are Stran- 
gers here, that this is a State of Trial, and that it is as much 
our Intereſt as Duty, to fit ourſelves by a Courſe of Virtue and 
Piety, for a nobler and more exalted State of Exiſtence.” The 
Egyptians (10) and Perfians (1) had other Schemes wherein the 

a | ee | ſame 

(10) The Egyptians derive the Source of natural and moral Evil, from-a 
wicked Spirit whom they call Typhon. | | 

(1) The Perfians deduce the Origin of all the Diſorder and Wickedneſs 
in the World from evil Spirits, the chief of whom they call Abrim or Ari- 
manius, Light, ſay they, can produce nothing but Light, and can never 
be the Origin of Evil: It produced ſeveral Beings, all of them ſpiritual, 
luminous and powerful; but Arimanius their Chief had an evil Thought 
contrary $0 the Light; He doubted, and by that doubting became __ 
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ſame important Truths were convey'd, though according to the 
Genius of thoſe: Countries, they were wrapp'd up in Allegories. 
Plutarch has given us his Sentiments on the ſame Subject, and 
they are too juſt and rational to be omitted. The World, at 
its Birth, ſays he (2), received from its Creator all that is 
« good; Whatever it has at preſent, that can be called wicked 


« or unhappy, is an Indiſpoſition foreign to its Nature. God 
cannot be the Cauſe of Evil, becauſe he is ſovereiguly good: 


*« Matter cannot be the Cauſe of Evil, becauſe it has no active 
Force; but Evil comes from a third Principle, neither ſo 
perfect as God, nor ſo imperfect as Matter.” 

The Indian and Chine/e Authors are ſtill more explicit in their 
Account of the Fall of Man, than the Philoſophers we have 
mention'd, and of this great Event in fach Terms, as 
muſt raiſe the Admiration of every Reader. One of their Au- 
thors (3) ſpeaking of the latter Heaven, or. the World after the 
Fall, ſays, The Pillars of Heaven were broken, the Earth 
« was ſhaken to its Foundations; the Heavens ſunk lower to- 
« wards the North; the Sun, the Moon and the Stars changed 
« their Motions; the Earth fell to Pieces; the Waters encloſe 
« within its Boſom burſt forth with Violence, and overflowed 
* it. Man rebelling againft Heaven, the Syſtem. of the Uni- 


« verſe was quite diforder'd.” Other, Authors (4) ſtill more 
ancient expreſs themſelves thus: The univerk 


Fertility of 
Nature degenerated into an ugly Barrenneſs, the Plants fad- 


ed, the Trees withered away, diſconſolate Nature refuſed to 


« diſtribute: her uſual Bounty. All Creatures declared War 
*« againſt one another; Miſeries and Crimes overflowed the 
Face of the Earth. All theſe Evils aroſe from Man's deſpiſ- 
* ing the ſupreme Monarch of the Univerſe: He would needs 
« diſpute about Truth and Falſhood, and theſe, Diſputes ba- 
6 nih'd the eternal Reaſon. He then fix'd his Looks on ter- 


* reſtrial Objects, and loved them to exceſs; hence aroſe the 


*« Paſſions; he became gradually transform'd into the Objects 
10 he loved, and the celeſtial Reaſon entirely abandon'd him.“ 
It was the Opinion of Socrates and Plato, that the Soul only 


was the Man, and the Body nothing more than a Priſon, a 
-. Dwelling:Place, or a- Garment; and conſequently, that they 


and from hence proceeded whatever is contrary to the Light, They alſo 
tell us, that there will come a Time when Arimanius ſhall be compleatl) 
deſtroy d, when the Earth will change its Form, and when all Mankind 
ſhall enjoy the ſame Life, Language and Government, See Dr. Hyd:'s an- 
cient Religion of the Perſians. — SN | 0 
(2) Platarch de Anim. form. p. 1015. 4 | 

(3) The Philoſopher Hainanteſe. See an Accbunt of his Works in Du- 
| hald's Hiſt. of China, (4) Ventſe and Lientſe. See Dubald, bad 

ä | - 
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had no neceſſary Connection with each other, ſince the Soul be- 
ing entirely diſtin& from Matter, might live, and think, and 
24 without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch groſs Organs, and would 
only begin to exert itſelf with its native Freedom, when the 
Clog of the Body was ſhaken 'off and deftroyed. The Mind 
then, in his Eſteem, was the only Part worthy of our Care; 
and that our principal Study ſhould therefore be to raiſe and 
exalt its Faculties, to improve in Virtue and in Piety, and in all 
thoſe Diſpoſitions which will bring us to a nearer Reſemblance 
to the ſupreme and only perfect Mind. ” 

And here it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that the Notion of 


good or bad Dzmons, which was almoſt univerſally believed, 
ad a very near Relation to our Ideas of Angels and Devils, as 


they were a middle Claſs of Beings, ſuperior to Men and infe- 
. rior to the Gods; the one 8 


| ies endeavouring to inſpire Mo- 
tives to Virtue, and to ſhield from Danger the other leading to 
Sin and Ruin. Plato and Famblims, who as well as Socrates, 
believed the Exiſtence of theſe tutelary Deities, denied that 
wicked Spirits had any Influence on human Affairs. Theſe 
Philoſophers maintained the Liberty of the Will, and at the 
ſame Time endeavoured to prove the Neceſſity Man frequent! 
ſtood in of being favour'd with the divine Aſſiſtance, which 
they imagined they partook of by the Intervention of theſe Be- 
ings. They believ'd that (5) Every Man had one of theſe 
„ Genii, or Demons for his Guardian, who was to be the 
«« Witneſs, not only of his Actions, but of his very Thoughts; 
* that at Death the Genius delivered up to Judgment the Per- 
«© ſon who had been committed to his Charge; that he is to be 
« a Witneſs for or againſt him, and according to his Deciſion 
his Doom is to be pronounced.” | 

The Notion of Guardian Angels has been contended for by 


many Chriſtians, who alledge ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture, that 


ſeem to favour this Doctrine, while others have turn'd all that 
has been ſaid of theſe Genii into Allegory ; and aſſert, that by 
the two Dzmons, the one Good, and the other bad, are meant 
the Influences of Conſcience, and the Strength of Appetite. _ 
It is very evident, however, that the Greek; had an Idea of 
theſe Beings, and that their Exiſtence was generally believed. 
Hence, according to Plutarch, came their Fables of the Titans. 
and Giants, and the Engagements of Pyrbon - againſt Apollo; 
which have ſo near a Reſemblance to the Fictions of Oſris and 


_ Typhon. Theſe were Beings ſuperior to Men, and yet compoſed 


of a ſpiritual and corporeal Nature; and conſequently capable 
of animal Pleaſures and Pains, The Fictions relating to the 


(5) Apuleius on the Demon of Socrates, 
| Cc 2 Giants, 


7 + - + 2 1%,» 5, ©)» OE 
Giants, in Mr. Banier's Opinion (6), took their Riſe from a 
Paſlage in Geneſis; where it is ſaid, that the (7) Sons of God, 
whom the Ancients ſuppoſed to be the Guardian Angels, be- 
came enamour'd with the Daughters of Men, and that their 
Children were mighty Men, or Giants, the Word in the Origi- 
nal. ſignifying either Giants, or Men become. monſtrous by 
their Crimes; their Heads, inſtead of their Guilt, were ſaid to 
reach to the Clouds, while the Wickedneſs of their Lives might 
not improperly be termed fighting againſt God, and daring the 
Thunder of Heaven. But however this be, it will hardly be 
doubted, but that this Paſſage might give Riſe to the Amours 
of the Gods and Goddeſſes, and their various Intrigues with 
Mortals. As the frequent Appearance of real Angels to the 
Patriarchs, and the hoſpitable Reception they met with under 
the Diſguiſe of Travellers, might give Room for the Poets to 
form, upon the ſame Plan, the Tales of Baucis and Philemon, 
and to contraſt that beautiful Picture of humble Content, and 
of the Peace that bleſſes the homely Cottages of the innocent 
and good, with the Story of Zycaon, who wanting Humanity, 
and being of a ſavage inhoſpitable Temper, is, with great Pro- 
priety, ſaid to change his Form into one more ſuitable to the 
iſpoſition of his Mind. The Moral of this Fable is, that Hu- 
manity is the CharaReriſtick of Man; and that a cruel Soul 
in a human Body is only a Wolf in DiſguiſQ. 455 
It js certain that the Traditions relating to the univerſal De- 
luge, have been found in almoſt all Nations; and though the 
Deluge of Deucalion ſhould not appear to be the ſame as that of 
Neah, it cannot be doubted, but that ſome Circumſtances have 
been borrowed from Noahs Hiſtory, and that theſe are the moſt 
ſtriking Parts of the Deſcription.” Lucian, ſpeaking of the an- 
cient People of Syria, the Country where the Deluge of Dexca- 
lion is ſuppoſed to have happened, ſays (8) that The Greeks 
«« aſſert in their Fables, that the firſt Men being of an inſolent 
< and cruel Diſpoſition, inhuman, ; inhoſpitable, and regardleſs 
of their Faith, were all deſtroyed by a Deluge; the Earth 
*« (9)-pouring forth vaſt Streams of Water, ſwell'd the Rivers, 
„which, together with the Rains, made the Sea riſe above its 
Banks and overflow the Land, ſo that all was laid under Wa- 
(6) Banier, Vol. I. 121, 122. 004 $1.5 Þ a 
)] Gen. vi. 2, By the Sons of God. is here undoubtedly meant the 


Deſcendants of Seth, who had probably this Title given them, to diſtin- 

8 on them from the Deſcendants of Cain, who were called the Sons of 

Ren . ö | 57.1 

(88) De Dea Syria. | 
(lo) The ſame Thought is expreſs'd by Moſer, who ſays The Pountains 

of the great Decp were broken up, | 


ter, 
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«* ter, that Deucalion alone ſaved himſelf and Family in an Ark, 
« and two of each Kind of wild and tame Animals, who loſing 
« their Sos 09” f enter'd into it of their own accord, That 
e thus Deucalion floated on the Waters till they became aſſuaged, 
« and then repair d the human Race,” , 
We are alſo inform'd, that this Veſſel reſted on a high Moun- 
tain; and Plutarch even, mentions the Dove, and Abyderus 
ſpeaks of certain Fowl being let out of the Ark, which ding 
no Place of Reſt return'd twice into the Veſſel. We are told 
too that Deucalion, a Perſon of ſtri& Piety and Virtue, offer'd 
Sacrifice to Jupiter the Saviour. Thus the facreq Writings 
inform us, that Noah offer'd Sacrifices of clean Beaſts in Token 
of Gratitude to. God, for having graciouſly preſerved both him 
and his Family. © e 
The Chaldean Authors have alſo related a Tradition, which 
undoubtedly can only refer to this celebrated Event; and which, 
for its Singularity, deſerves to be mention'd. (10). Chrozus (or 
Saturn, ſay they) appearing to Xi/uthrus in a Dream, informed 
him, that on the Fifteenth of the Month Dæfus, a Deluge 
would deſtroy Mankind, at the ſame Time enjoining him to 
write down the Origin of the Hiſtory, and End of all Things, 
and then to conceal the Writing in the Earth, in the 3 of the 
Sun, called Sippara. He was next enjoin'd to build a Ship, to 
rovide neceſſary Proviſions, and to enter into it bimelf with 
is Friends and Relations, and to ſhut in with them the Birds 
and four-footed Beaſts. X3/athrus obey d the Orders that had 
been given him, and made à Ship two Furlongs in Breadth, and 
five in Length; which he had no ſooner enter d, than the Earth 
was overflowed. 8 K ebe d 72 
Some Time after, perceiving that the Waters were abated, he 


let out ſome Fowls, but finding neither Food nor Reſting- Place, 


they return'd into the Veſſel. In a few Days more he ſeut out 
others, who return'd with Mud in their Claws ; but the third 
Time he let them go they return'd no more: From whence! hi 


concluded, that the Earth began to appear. He then made a 


Window in the Veſſel, and finding that it had reſted on a Moun- 
tain, came forth with his Wife, his Daughter, and the Pilot, 
and having paid Adoration to the Earth, raiſed an altar and 
offered a Sacrifice to the Gods; when he and they who were 
with him, inſtantly diſappeared. The Perſons in the Ship find- 


ing they did not return, came out and ſought for them in vain: 
At laſt they heard a Voice ſaying, X;/uthrus, on Account of his 


<< Piety is, with thoſe who accompanied him, tranflated into Hoa- 
ven and number'd among the Gods. They were then, by the 


(10) See Syncel, Chrono! og. p. 38. * 
a | ſame 


ſame Voice, exhorted to be religious, to dig up the Writin 
that had been buried 3 and then to repair to Babylon. 
Thus it appears, that Idolatry and Fables being once ſet on 
Foot, the People, who till retain'd confus'd Ideas of ſome an- 
Cent Truths, or the moſt remarkable: Particulars of ſome 
Tranſactions, adapted them to the preſent Mode of Thinking, 
or applied them to ſuch Fables as ſeem'd to have any Relation 
thereto. - By this Means Truth and Falſhood were blended to- 
ther; and thus it happens that we frequently find ſome 
"races of Hiſtory intermingled with the moſt ridiculous Ficti- 
ons, and remarkable Tranſactions ſometimes pretty exactly re- 
lated, though at the ſame Time confounded with the groſſeſt 
Abſurdities. Ba TY 
It is very evident that the Diviſion of Time into ſeven Days, 
could only be a Tradition conſtantly preſerved. and handed 
down from the moſt early Ages. This appears to be the moſt 
ancient Method of reckoning Time, ſince 1t was very early ob- 
ſery'd by the Egyptians, But of this we have faid enough in the 
preceding Diſtertation, to which it prope! y belongs. 
We might here add a Number of other Circumſtances in 
which there ſeems to be ſome Reſemblance between the ſacred 
Hiſtory and the Fictions of the Pagans; this indeed has open'd 
ſo wide a Field for the Conjectures of Men, that there is hardly 
a Perſon in the Old Teſtament, but on Account of ſome Inci- 
dent in his Life, has been thought to be the Model of a correſ- 
pondent Character in the Heathen Poets. * 3 
But notwithſtanding the Difficulty of diſcovering the Origi 
of Fables, when ſome are founded on Tradition, others on Hiſ- 
tory, others on the Strength of a warm and lively Imagination; 
and others, pe on a Mixture of all theſe together: Vet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that they are generally fill'd with the nobleſt 
Sentiments, and the Morals, which the Poets intended to be con- 
vey'd, are quently obyious to the meaneſt Capacities. Virtue 
3s painted in the moſt. beautiful Colours, and Vice in its native 
Deformity. All Methods are taken to render Villany hateful, 
and undiſſembled Goodneſs amiable in the Eyes of Men. Who 
can read the Picture Ovid gives of Envy (1), without deteſting 
that hateful Perverſion of the Paſſions? The very Deſcription 


of the Fiend muſt have a greater Force than all the Arguments 
of a long and labour 'd Diſcourſe. 1 


274 | a Livid and meagre were her Looks, her Eye 
% n foul diſtorted Glances turn'd awry; 


; (i) Ovid Metam. I. 2. 
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A Hoard ef Gall her inward Parts poſſeſ d, 
And ſpread: a. Greenneſs o'er her canker'd Rreaft ; * 
5 Teeth were brown with Ruſt, and from her Tongue, 
dangling Drops, the ſtringy Poiſon hung, 
98 never {miles, but when the wretched . 
Nor lulls her Malice with a Moment's Sleep, | 
Reſtleſs in Spite, while watchful to deſtroy, 
She. pines and ſickens at another's Joy, A» 
Foe to herſelf, — Abpison. 


Itis eaſy to ſee che Advantage - ſuch Portraits as theſe, whers 
7 and Vices are colour d with ſuch Juſtice and Strength 

ancy. 

The Story of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that Piety and 
Innocence will always inſure the 2 Protection. 

That of 2 that a too exceſſive Fondneſs in the Parent 
is Cruelty to the Child. : 

That of Narciſſus, that an "inordinate Self. Love, which .... 
ders us cruel to others, is ſure to be its own Tormentor. 

That of Pertheus, that Enthuſiaſm is frequently more 1 
than Atheiſm, dag that an inordinate Zeal ys. the Fan 
it would 

That Om Minor and Scylla, the Infamy of N our 
and that even they who reap Advantage from the Crime, detect. 
the Criminal. 

The Story of Cippus, is adapted to inſpire that noble Magna- 
nimity and frue Greatneſs of Soul, which made him prefer. the 
Publick Welfare to his own private Grandeur, while with an 
exemplary Generoſity, he choſe rather to live a private Freeman 
than to command Numbers of Slaves. _ 

From the Story of Tereus we learn, that he who'is guilty of 
one Crime lays the Foundation of another, and that he who 
begins with Luſt may poſſibly end with Murder. 

From the Avarice of Midas we learn, that Covetouſneſs:is 
its own Puniſhment, and that nothing would prove more fatal 
to us than the Completion of our Wiſhes, and the Gratification 
of our fondeſt ' Deftres. 

As the Morals of the Greeks and Romans were generally found- 
ed on the Conſtitution of the human Frame, and our various 
Relations as animal, as rational, and accountable Beings, / they 
came very near to the Morals of Chriſtianity, They ſprang 
from the Seeds of eternal Truth originally ſown in the Mind, by 
the great Creator himſelf, They were founded in Nature, and 
conſequently muſt, ſo far as they were uncorrupted, be agree- 
able to every Revelation that could poſſibly proceed from = 
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God of Nature: For the Dictates of unbiaſs d and unprejudic'd 


Reaſon can never deyiate far from the Truth. The Laws of 


Juſtice and Humanity are ſo level to the Underſtanding, and ſo 
conformable to the Impulſes of the moral Senſe, that à ſerious 
Enquirer can never be much miſtaken unleſs his Heart be cor- 
rupt. According to the Opinions of the greateſt and wiſeſt 
« Philoſophers, ſays Cecero (2), the. Law is not an Invention of 
* the human Mind, or the arbitrary Conſtitution of Men; but 
_ * flows from the eternal Reaſon that governs, the ' Univerſe. 
© The Rape which Targuin committed upon Lucretia, was not 
* leſs criminal from there being at that Time no written Law 
at Rome againſt ſuch Acts of Violence; rhe Tyrant was guil- 
« ty of a Breach of the eternal Law, whoſe Origin is as ancient 
* as the divine Intelle& ; for the true, the primitive, and the 
< ſupreme Law, is nothing elſe but the ſovereign Reaſon of the 
great Jove.” Can any Thing be more juſt and more rational 
ohn le. e TROL 
The Philoſophers, the Hiſtorians and the Poets, fome few 
Inftances 'excepted, were unanimous in the Cauſe of Virtue. 
The Philoſophers laid down rhe niceſt Rules for the Regulation 
of the moral Conduct, for the Exerciſe of Humanity, and the 


Manner in which Benefits ought to be conferr'd; they employ'd 


themſelves in making good Laws, they inculcated a Love of the 
Gods; a Love of their Country, a Contempt for Luxury; and 
for the mean Gratifications of Senſe. -i And theſe were inforced 
by the brighteſt Conjectures relating to a happ Immortality, 
This Hiſtorians generally wrote of Virtue as 1 they felt it, and 
expreſs'd a Love and Admiration of it by their Manner of de- 
ſeribing great, generous, and good Actions; and thoſe that 
were mean, ſelfiſh and cruel. The Honours of the firſt, and 
the Infamy of the laſt, they tranſmitted down to future Apes; 
The Poets haye dreſs'd up Piety arid Virtue, in all the Inſtances 
of Life, in the brighteſt and moſt lovely! Colours; here their 
Numbers flow with the ſofteſt, wildeſt, and moſt melodious 
Harmony, while all the Thunder: of Poetry was employ'd to 
Slat the falſe Joy of the Wicked. 
Pindar writes in a Strain of exalted Piety, and endeavours to 
wipe off the Aſperſions which ancient Fables had thrown on 
their Deities. Virtue and Religion are the Subjects of his 
Praiſes, and he ſpeaks of the Rewards of the Juſt with a warm 
and lively Aſſurance. WOT a int [A230 
Juvenal eſtabliſhes the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil, and 
builds his Doctrines on the unmoveable Foundations of a ſu- 


(2) c- de leg. I, 2. p. 1194. 
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proms God, and an over-ruling Providence: His Morals are 
ited to the Nature and Dignity of an immortal Soul, and like 
it derive their Original from Heaven. 9 5 

He aſſerts (3), that the Indulgence of a ſecret Inclination to 
Vice, though never ripened into AQion, ſtains the Mind with 
Guilt, and juſtly expoſes the Offender to the Puniſhment of 
Heaven. What a Scene of Horror does he lay _ 4), when 
he expoſes to our View the Wounds and Anguith of a guilty 
Conſcience ! With what Earneſtneſs does he exhort his Reader 
(5) to prefer Conſcience and Principle to Life itſelf, and not to 
be reſtrained from the Exerciſe of his Duty by the Threats of a 
Tyrant, or the Proſpect of Death, in all the Circumſtances of 
Cruelty and Terror. How juſtly does he expoſe the fatal Paſ- 
ſion of Revenge (6), from the Ignorance and Littleneſs of the 
Mind that is carned away by it; from the Honour and Gene- 
roſity of paſſing by Affronts, and forgiving Injuries; and from 
the Example of thoſe who had been remarkable for their Wiſ- 
dom and their Meekneſs, and eſpecially from that of Socrates, 
who was ſo great a Proficient in the beſt Philoſophy, that being 
ſenſible that his Perſecutors could do him no Hurt, had not the 
leaſt riſing Wiſh to do them any : Who juſt before he was go- 
ing to die, talk'd with that eaſy and chearful Compoſure, as if 
he had been going to take Poſſeſſion of a Crown (7), and drank 
off the poiſonous Bowl, as a Potion that was to help him for- 
ward to a happy Immortality. 
Thus did the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience ſupport the 
wiſe and virtuous of the Heathens in their laſt Moments, while 
Guilt was ſure to dwell upon the Mind, and deprive it of all 
Confidence in God. What Plato ſays to this Purpoſe is admi- 
rably (8). © Know, Socrates, ſays he, that when any 
* one is at the Point of Death, he is filPd with anxious Doubts 
and Fears, from a Reflection on the Errors of his paſt Life; 
then it is that the Pains and Torments reſerved in the other 
World for the Guilty, which he had before ridiculed as ſo 
© many idle Fables, begin to affect his Soul, and to fill him 
« with dreadful Apprehenſions leſt they ſhould prove real. 
“Thus, whether it be that the Mind is enfeebled with Age, or 
* that having Death nearer at Hand, he examines Things 


(3) * Sat. 13. V. 208. ſe * 8 
(4) Ib. v. 192, 2t0. (s) Sat. 3. v. 79, $5. (6) Sat. 13. v. 1871. 
(7) Socrates being aſk d by his Friends to give them the R of this 


ſerene Joy and noble Intrepidity;z © I hope, he replied, to be re - united 
„ to the gagd and perſect Gods, and to be aſſociated with better Men 
« than thoſe L leave upon Earth.“ Plus Dialggues, p. 48, 51. 

(8) De Rep. 1. 5. RG EE 
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„ with greater Attention, his Soul is ſeiz d with Fear and Ter- 


«* ror, and, if he has injured any one, ſinks into. Deſpair; 


while he, who has nothing to reproach himſelf with, feels 


* that ſweet Hope ſpringing up in his Soul, which Pizdar calls 
& The Nunſe of old Age.” | wed Seen. Da. 
' Socrates traces all the principal Duties to God and Man. (o) in 
ſuch a Manner, as is moſt likely to engage and prevail upon the 
Mind, He made as many Improvements in true Morality, as 
was poſſible to be made by the utmoſt Strength of human Rea- 
fon, and in ſome Places he ſeems as if enlightened by a Ray 
from Heaven. In one of Plate's Dialogues he-prophecys, that 
a Divixs PERSsOx, a true Friend and Loverof Mankind, would 
come into the World, to inſtru them in the moſt acceptable 
Way of addrefling their Prayers to the Majeſty of Heaven, and 
deſcribes him by the Great and Providential Title of Oze that 
taketh Care of us. 
Theſe were the Sentiments of forme of the moſt celebrated of 
the Pagan Philoſophers; whence Chriſtianity receives this Teſti- 
mony of its Truth, that the Purity of its moral Precepts, is con- 
- firmed by the Dictates of the unprejudie'd Reaſon, and unbiaſs'd 
udgments of the wiſeſt and beſt Men in all Ages. Can any 
hing be a greater Confirmation of its. Divinity, than its bear- 
ing thofe Signatures of eternal Reaſon, which are ſtamp'd on 
all Hearts? And that while the Works of the Heathens, how- 
ever excellent, are mingled with Uncertainty and Miſtake, this 
alone has the moſt remarkable Credentials of that eternal 
Truth, which is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and at the greateſt 


Diſtance from Error. 


But here it may be aſked, how are theſe ſublime Conceptions 
conſiſtent with Idolatry: with the Blindneſs. of Men who paid 
Adoration to ſenſeleſs Statues, who were continually adding to 
the Number of their Gods, and who were ſo ſtupid, as not only 
to build a Temple to Publick Faith, to Virtue, and other Deities 
of the like Kind; but even to worſhip the Fever, and to build 
an Altar to Fear?̃?̃· - 1 = „ 

To reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, it is neceſſary, in a 
few Words, to throw what has already been ſaid upon this Sub- 
ject, into one Point of View. | 4 

It appears from the Account we have given of the Theology 
of the Ancients, that the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans worſhipp'd 
only one Almiglity, independent Being, the Father of Gods and 
Men, with a ſupreme. Adoration; and that the ſeveral ſuperior 
Deities publickly. worſhipped, were. only different Names, or 
Attributes of the fame God. This is aſſerted not only by ſeve- 
(9) Xenopbon's memorable Things of Socrates, 4 


r 
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ral of the Pagans, but even by St. Auffin. Whether this Diſ- 


tinction was maintained by the Bulk of the People 7 the 


Greeks and Romans, is not fo eaſy to determine; it is probable, 
that they * imagine them diſtinct Beings ſubordinate to the 
Supreme. However, there were others univerſally allowed to 

be of an inferior Claſs, and theſe were the national and tutelary 
Deities, among which laſt Number we may reckon the good 


Dæmons, or houſhold Gods, which the Romans, upon conquer- 


ing any Nation or City, invited to take up their Reſidence 
amongſt them. Theſe were undoubtedly worſhipp'd with an 
inferior Kind of Adoration. ' Since the Stoic ia Epicurean 
Philoſophers, who allowed their Exiſtznce, believed them to be 
mortal, and that they were to periſh in the general Conflagra . 
tion, in which they imagined the World was to be deſtroy'd b 

Fire. To this Pliuy alludes, when deſcribing the Darkneſs and 


Horror that attended the Eruption of Veſuvius, he fays, that 


fome 'were lifting up their Hands to the Gods; but that the 


greater Part imagined, that the laſt and eternal Night was come, 


Which was to deſtroy both the Gods and the World together. 

This Diſtinction may be juſtified by the united Teſtimony of 
the Ancients ; and indeed it in a great Meaſure removes the 
\Abfurdity of their continually introducing what were called 
new S; that is, new Mediators, and new Methods or Cere- 
monials to be added, on particular Occaſions, to the ancient 
pee f che P a ſiſt a des 
The Idolatry of the Pagans, did not conſiſt in paying a dirt 

Adoration bo The Stxtube, Vit in making them the ( 9 Medi- 
um of Worſhip; and therefore, whether the ſeveral Deities were 


reckoned to be inferior Beings, or only different Names or AI. 
_ (30) The Folly of repreſenting the infinite and omnipreſent Spirit, by a 


ble Image, is obvious from a very ſmall: Degree of Reflection; and 
from hence ariſes the Crime of Idolatry, or repreſenting him by the Works 
of Nature, or thoſe of Mens Hands, as it is a Degradation of he Deity, 
and an Affront to the Being, whoſe glorious Effence is unlimited and uncon- 
fined; from hence proceeds that Exclamation of the Prophet, ' Whereunto 
hall e LiKEN me, ſaith the Lord, &c. . 

When the tes made the -Golden Calf, and cried out, This is the 
Cod that brought us out of the Land of Egypt, they muſt be ſuppoſed to 
mean This repreſents ' the God that brought us out of the Land of Egypt. 
They had lately left a Country fond of Symbols, where they had been uſed 
to ſee one Thing repreſented by another; and the Sun, the moſt glorious 
Image of the 'Deity, when he enters into Taurus, repreſented by a Bull. 
Had they been ſo ſtupid as to imagine this Calf which they had juſt made 


to be the God of their Fathers, the God that had wrought ſo many Mira- 


cles for them even before they had given him Exiſtence ; their Folly would 
be entirely inconſiſtent with the rational Nature of Man, and they muſt 
have been abſolutely incapable both of moral and civil Government, and 
could only be accounted Idiots or Madmen, 
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tributes of one Supreme, yet their Symbols, the Sun, Moon and 
Stars, or the Statues erected to the Honour of their Gods, were 
never (except amongſt the loweſt and moſt ignorant of People) 
acknowledged as the ultimate Objects of Worſhip. In theſe 
Statues, however, the Deity was ſuppoſed to reſide in a peculiar 
Manner. | 1 an ry 
But even this was not always the Caſe ; it is very evident; 
that the Statues erected to the Paſſions, the Virtues, and the 
Vices, were not of this Claſs. The Romans had particular 
Places for offering up particular Petitions; they offered up their 
Prayers for Health in the Temple of Salus; they pray'd for the 
Preſervation of their Liberties before the Statue of Liberty, and 
offered their Sacrifices to the Supreme before a Figure expreſſive 
of their Wants. Fever, in the Opinion of the moſt ſtupid of 
the Vulgar, could never be conſidered as a God, yet at the Al- 
tar of Fever they beſought the Supreme, to. preſerve them from 
being infected with this Diſorder, or to cure their Friends who 
were already infected by it: And at the Altar of Fear, they put 
up their Supplications, that they might be preſerved from the 
I:fluence of a ſhameful Panic in the Day of Battle. | 
As this appears evidently to be the Caſe, it is no Wonder, 
that the 'Number of theſe Kind of Gods became very great. 
Some of theſe, by the Parade of Ceremonies that attended this 
Method of Devotion, were found to have a mighty Effect on 
the Minds of the Vulgar: So that when any Virtue began to 
loſe Ground, a Temple, or at leaſt an Altar erected to its Ho- 
Nour, was ſure to raiſe it from its declining State, and to re-in- 
ſtate its Influence on the Heart of Man. 3 
This appears to be a true Repreſentation of the Caſe, from 
the Account which Dionyſſus of Halicarnaſſus gives (1) of the 
Reaſons, which induc'd Numa Pompilius to introduce Faith into 
the Number of the Raman Divinities, and which, doubtleſs, 
gave Riſe to all the other Deities of the ſame Kind, that were 
afterwards introduced. To engage his People to mutual 
% Faith and Fidelity, ſays he, Numa had Recourſe to a Method 
'** hitherto unknown to the moſt celebrated Legiſlators; publick 
Contracts, he @þſerved, were ſeldom violated, from the Re- 
« gard paid to thoſe who were Witneſſes to any Engagement, 
«© while thoſe made in Private, though in their own Nature no 
leſs indiſpenſible than the other, were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved ; 
« whence he concluded, that by deifying Faith, theſe Contracts 
#* would be ſtill more binding: Beſides, he thought it unrea- 
% ſapable, that while divine Honours were paid to Juſtice, 


8 (1) Dien. Halic. I, 3. e. 75 
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Temples erected to their Honour, were founded not only on 
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„% Nemeſis and Themis; Faith; the moſt ſacred and venerable 
Thing in the World, ſhould receive neither publick nor pri- 
vate Honour; he therefore built a Temple to publick Faith, 
« and inſtituted Sacrifices, the Charge of which was to be de- 
« frayed by the Publick. This he did with the Hope, that a 
Veneration for this Virtue being N through the 
« City, would inſenſibly be communicated to each Individual. 
* His Conjectures proved true, and Faith became ſo revered, 
„that ſhe had more Force than even Witneſſes and Oaths; fo 
„that it was the common Method, in Caſes of Intricacy, for 
. Magiſtrates to refer the Deciſion to the Faith of the contend- 
ing Parties.“ en 4697 98 
s it appears evident, that theſe Kind of Gods, and the 


political, but on virtuous Principles. This was undoubtedly - 
the Caſe; with reſpect to the Greeks as well as the Romans : For 
a Propoſal being made at Atbent, to introduce the Combats of 
the Gladiators; f throw down, cried out an Athenian Philo- 
from the midſt of the Aſſembly, throw down the Altar, 
erected by our Anceſtors above a thouſand Years ago to Mercy. Was 
not this to ſay, that they had no Need of an Altar to inſpire a 
Regard to Mercy and Compaſſion, when they wanted publick 
SpeRacles to teach a Savage Cruelty and Hardneſs af Heart . 
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| CONTAINING 
An Account of the various Methods of Divination 
by Afirology, Prodigies, Magic, Augury, the Aruſ- 

pices and Oracles with 'a ſhort Account of Al- 
Tara, | ſacred Groves and Satrifices, Pries and 
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I. Of AsTROLOGY. 


E hall now unfold the Methods, by which the Names 

of the Heathen Gods laid the Foundation of ſeveral pre- 
tended Sciences; and this we think the more neceſſary in this 
Place, as it is a Subject which has a cloſe Connection with the 
Origin of Idolatry. And here we muſt again turn our Eyes to 
the ancient Egyptians, who were not only the Inventors of Arts, 
but the Authors of the groſſeſt 9 We have already 
accounted for the Names given to the Signs of the Zodiac, 
which, in their firſt Inſtitution, had an expreſſive Meaning, and 


+ *& which one would hardly imagine capable of producing the 


Multitude of ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, and extravagant Opini- 

alted from them ; Ceremonies and Opinions dif- 

fuſed over the whole Earth, and propagated with Sacceſs in 
almoſt every Nation. | 

Aſtrolo 


doubtleſs the firſt Method of Divination, and 


pony prepared the Mind of Man for the other no leſs abſurd 
Wa 


s of ſearching into Futurity: And therefore a ſhort View 
of the Riſe of this pretended Science cannot be improper in this 
Place, eſpecially as the Hiſtory of theſe Abſurdities is the beſt 
Method of conſulting them. And indeed as this Treatiſe is 
chiefly deſigned for the Improvement of Youth, nothing can be 
of greater Service to them than to render them able to trace the 


Origin 


. 
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roglyphics, by Degrees look d upon the Names of the Signs, as 


inſpire Chaſtity, and to unite Virtue and Abundance. Could 


they bear, and the fabulous Characters the Poets have given 


fluences, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they had been pleasd 
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APPENDIX | 
Origin of thoſe. pretended Sciences, ſome of which have even 
ſtill an Influence on many weak. and ignorant Minds. But to 


The Ee yprians becoming ignorant of the Aſtronomical Eis, 
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expreſſing certain Powers with which they were inveſted, and 
as Indications of their ſeveral Offices. The Sun on Account of, 
its Splendor and enlivening Influence, was — to be the 4 
great Mover of Nature; * Moon had the ſecond Rank of 1 
owers, and each Sign and Conſtellation a certain Share in the 
Government of the World; the Ram had a Influence 
over the Young of the Flocks and Herds; the Ballance could 
inſpire nathing but Inclinations to good Order and Juſtice; and 
the Scorpion excite. only evil Diſpoſitions; And, in ſhort, that 
each Sign produced the Good or Evil intimated by its Name. 
Thus, if the Child happened to be born at the Inſtant when 
the firſt Star of the Ram roſe above the Horizon, (when in or- 
der to give this Nonſenſe the Air of a Science, the Star was ſup- 
poſed to have its greateſt: Influence) he would be rich in Cattle; 
and that he who ſhould enter the World under the Crab, ſhould 
meet with nothing but Diſappointment, and all his Affairs 
ſhould go backwards and downwards. The People were to be 
happy whoſe King entered the World under the Sign Libra; but 
compleatly wretched if he ſhould light under the horrid Sign: 
Scorpio: The Perſons horn under Capricorn, eſpecially if the 
Sun at the ſame Time aſcended the Horizon, were ſure to meet 
with Succeſs, and to riſe upwards like the wild Goat, and the 
Sun which then aſcends for ſix Months together; the Lion was 
to produce Heroes; and the Virgin with her Ear of Corn, to 


any Thing be more extravagant and ridiculous! ! This Way 
« of Arguing, ſays an ingenious modern Author, is nearly 
„Uke that of a Man, who ſhould imagine, that in order to 
* have good Wine in his Cellar, he need do no more than hang 
«' a good Cork at the Door.” 6 | 

e Caſe was exactly the ſame with reſpe& to the Planets, 
whoſe Influence is only founded on the wild Suppl. tion of their 
being the Habitation of the pretended Deities, whoſe Names 


em. 8 
Thus to Saturn they gave languid and even deſtructive In- 


to make this Planet the Reſidence of Saturn, who was painted 
with gray Hairs and a Scythe. | ph 
WIGS? | , 0 
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Io Jupiter they 1 the Power of beſtowing Crowns, and 

| buting long Wealth and Grandeur, meerly becauſe 
it bears the — of the Father of Life. 

a was ſuppoſed to inſpire a ſtrong Inclination for War ; 

2 auſe it was believed to be the Reſidence of the God of War. 
Venus had the Power of rendering Men voluptuous and fond 

of Pleaſure, becauſe they had been pleaſed to give it the Name 

of my who, 4 ſome, was thought to be the Mother of Plea- 


„though almoſt. always «invigble; would never have 
wht to — E 
> Commerce, had not Men, without the leaſt 

Reaſon, given it the Name of one who was ſuppoſed to be the 
Inventor of civil Polity. 

According to the Aſtrologers, the Power of the aſcending 
planet is greatly increaſed by that of an aſcending Sign; then 
the benign Influences are all united, and fall together on the 
Head of all the happy Infants which at that Moment enter the 
World (2); yet can any Thing be more contrary to Experience; 
which ſhews us, that the Chara@ters and Events produced by 
Perſons born under the fame 2 of the Stars, are ſo far 
from being alike, that they are dire&l 1 

Thus it is evident, that Aſtrology uilt upon no Prind- 
ciples, that it is founded on Fables and on Inſſuences void of 
Reality. Vet abſurd as it is, and ever was, it obtain'd Credit, 
and the more it ſpread, the greater Injury was done to the 
Cauſe of Virtue. Inſtead of the Exerciſe of Prudence and wiſe 
Precaution, it ſubſtituted ſuperſtitious Forms and childiſn Prac- 
tices, it enervated the Courage of the Brave by Apprehenſions 
grounded on Puns and Quibbles, and encouraged the Wicked, 
by making them laꝝ to the Charge of a Planet, Evils which 


(2); « What compleats the RR Gays the Abbe la 2 * 

«© wwe are oblig'd for theſe judicious Obſervations is, that what Aſtro- 
% nomers call the fitſt Degree of the Ram, the Ballance, or of Sagitarius, 
<< is no longer the firſt Sign, which gives fruitfulneſs to the Flocks, inſpires 
«« Men with a Hove of Juſtice, or forms: the Hero. It has been found 


I that all che celeſtial Signs have, b; little and little, receded from the 


, vernal inox, and drawn back to the Eaſt: Notwithſtanding this, 
e the Point of the Zodiack that tuts the Equator is ſtill call*d the firſt 

« Degree of Ram, though, on firſt, Stat of the Ram be thirty Degrees 

« beyond it, d all the ocher 8 $ n the fame Proportion, When 
«« therefore: any one is ſaid to be bom under the firſt Degree of the Ram, 
: Ke 3 it was in Reality one of he Degrees 2 Piſces that then came above the 
« Horizoh; and when another is aq born with a royal Soul, and 


S heroie Diſpofitions, becauſe at his t ** ee. 
cc 


H 


Proſperity of States, and the 


very Idea of Liberty, they aſſerted that theſe: Stars, which 
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But not content with theſe Abſurdities, which deſtroyed the 


had not the leaſt Connection with Mankind, govern'd all the 
Parts of the human Body (3), and, ridiculouſſy affirm'd, that 
the Ram preſided over the Head; the Bull over the Gullet; the 
Twins over the Breaſt; the Scorpion over the Entrails:; the 


Fiſhes over the Feet, Ac. By this Means they pretended to ac- 


count for the various. Diſorders of the Body; which was — 4 | 
poſed to be in a good or bad Diſpoſition, according to the diffe- 
rent Aſpects of theſe, Signs. To mention; only one Inſtance; 
they pretended that great Caution ought to be uſed in taking a 
Medicine under Taurus, or the Full, becauſe as this Animal 
chews, his Cud, the Perſon would not be able to keep it in 
his Stomach. ite Alen an BHO A197 en! „ 
Nay, the Influence of the Planets were extended to the Bow- 
els of the Earth, where they were ſuppoſed to produce Metals. 
From hence it appears, that when Superſtition and Folly are 
once on Foot, thers is no , ſetting Bounds to their Progreſs. 
Gold, to be ſure, muſt be the Production of the Sun, and the 
Conformity in Point of Colour, Brightneſs and Value was a ſen- 
ſible Proof of it. By the ſame Way of Reaſoning the Moon pro- 
duced all the Silver to which it was related by Colour; Mars 
all the Iron, which ought to be the favourite Metal of the God 
of War; N Copper, which ſhe might well be 
ſuppoſed to produce, ſince it was found in Plenty in the Iſle of 
Cyprc which was ſuppoſed to, he the Favourite Reſidence of 
th s Gbadefs, By the ſame fine Way of Reaſoning, the other 
Planets preſided” over the other Metals. The languid Saturn 
« Horton, in Conjunctibn with the firſt Star of Sagitaty; Jupiter was 
e indeedat that Time in ConjunQion with a Star thirty Degrees eaſtward 
« of Sagitary, and in good Truth it was the pernicious Scorpion that pre- 
Aided at the Birth of this happy, this incomparable Child. Abbe Pluche's 
Hs Back Hove of the Dey tal altos c Gon, ax d thay 
ur o as that 
oe Planets, became of why das b rence. The foren Days f the 
Werk, ai Period of Time handed down by Tradition, happened to corref- 
pond with she Numhen'of the'Planets z and thetefore they gave the Name 
of a ta each Day; and from — ſome Days in the Week were 
conifidered as more fortunate. or unlucky than the reſt; And hence 
ſeven Times | ſeven, called the climacterical Period of Hours, Days, or 
Years, were thought extremely - dangerous, and to have a ſurpriſing Effect 
on private Perſons, the Fortune of Princes, and the Government of States. 
Thus the Mind, of Man hecame diſtreſſed by imaginary Evils, and the à p- 
proach of theſe Moments, in themſelves, as harmleſs as the reſt of their 
108. has, by. the Saag of, Imagination, /brought on. the maſt; faral. | 


E 0 


Activity, 
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Aktivity, had the Superintendency of Quickſilyer ;- while it was 

the Province of Jupiter to eder Uns as this Was the 

onlyMecabthan was left-him | de e St 700 er 


From hence the Metals obtained ths Names of the Plaijets; 
and from this Opinion, «that each Planet engehder@itsown pe. 
culiar Metal, they at length conceived an Opinion, thut as dne 
Planet was more powerful than another, the Metal produced by 
the Weakeſt, was converted into another by the the dane a 
ſtronger Planet. Lead, though a real Metal, and as 57 
its Kind as any of the reſt, was conſidered as only a kde. 
tal, which through the langu ud Influences of old Sitar Was 
left imperfect; and therefore unler the Aſpett of Yeo akr? WAS 


converted dts: Tiny under that of Venus; into and 


at laſt into Gold, under ſome particular Aſpe&ts' 6 "Sun. 
And from hence, at laſt aroſe the extravagant Dia of the 
Alchymiſts, ho with wonderful Sagacity endeavour'd to find 
out Means for haſtening theſe Changes or N 
which, as they conceiv'd, the Planets pe flowly; 
but, at laſt, the World was convinced that the 12 f he” 
chymiſt was as ineffectual as the Influen of the Planets, 
which, in a long Suceeffion of Ag es, had never. been nowü to 
change a Mine of Lead to that of Tin, or any other Metal. 


W Of PRODIGHES,, Wes , , m 


HOE VER fads t Rena, Eyes 0 gest d be 
oy f ſurpriz d N NES 2 Prodi Boy » (4 oi — 9 
Boo: ed, and whic uent dt 
moſt dreadf onde, pare ts Pie mu 1 confe Foal ic ſome 
of theſe ſeem alto ther ſupertiatural; ,while much the, greater 
Part only conſiſt of ſome of the uncommon Prodtctions of Na- 
ture, which Superſtition always attributed to a ſuperior Cauſe, 
| and repreſented a the Prognoſtcations offi unpending Mis- 
ortunes : n 1 
Of this Claſs may 17 5 the Appearance ot ine Jo 
the Nights illuminated, by Ryu gt Light; the Views th —— 
Armies, Swords and Spears through the Air f 
of Milk, of Blood, fn Stones, 0 Aſhes, or of Fire; 49 Yi the 
Birth of Monſters, of Children, or of Beaſts who: had two 


leads, or of Infants who had ſome Feature, reſembling thoſe of 


the brute Creation. Theſe were all- dreadful | andthe which 
fll'd the People with inexpreflible\ Aſtoniſhment, che Whole 


tt ase. 


00 Particularly Ling, Dionjfiis of tte 2g, "ip hath Max: 


"Imus, 


"TA. | 2 Roman 
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r in Eagland, as well as in other Places, and is only 
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| RPP END IX. 1 
feen ef with an extreme Perplexity ; and whatever un- 
2ppy. Event followed upon theſe; was ſure töõ be either cauſed 
o predicted by.them. ., (., -jv 1 at 1 pots 1s 
is more eaſy; than to account for theſe Produo- 
h have no Relation to any Events that may happen 


tions whi 
o follow Appearance of two Suns has 
fed by the Clouds being placed in ſuch a Situation, as to re- 
flect the Image of that —— Nocturnal Fires, inflamed 
Spears, fighting Armies, were no more than what we call the 
Aurora Borealis, northern Lights, or inflam'd Vapours float- 
ing in the Air; Showers of Stones, of Aſhes, or of Fire, were 
no other than the Effects of the Rruptions of ſome Volcano at a 
conſiderable Diſtance; Showers of Milk were only cauſed. by 
ſome ity in the Air condenſing, and giving a whitiſh -Co- 
lour to the Water; and thoſe of Blood are now well known to 
be only the red Spots leſt upon the Earth, on Stones and the 
Leaves of Trees, by the Butterflies which hatch in hot or ſtormy: 
We . u ons br 267 k e eee 
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h Fernen III. Of MaAol ee D314 7722-2 
AGIC, or the pretended Art of produeing, by the Aſ- 
M ſiſtance of Words and Ceremonies,” ſuch — as are 
ve the natural Power of Man, was of ſeveral Kinds, and 
chiefly conſiſted: in invoking the Good and. Benevolent, or the 
Wicked and miſchievous Spirits. The firſt, which was called 
Fheurgia, was adopted by the wiſeſt of the Pagan World, who 
eſteemed this as much as they deſpiſed the latter, which they 
eall'd Gactia. Tbeurgia was, by the Philoſophers, accounted a 
divine Art, which only ſerved to raiſe the Mind to higher Per- 
fection, and to exalt the Soul to a greater Degree of Purity; 
and they, who by Means of this Kind of Magic, were ima- 
gined to arrive at what was called Intuition, wherein they en- 
ed an intimate Intercourſe with the Deity, were believed to 
be inveſted with their Powers: So that it was imagined, that no- 
thing was impoſſible for them to perform. Ns * 
who made Profeſſion of this Kind of Magie aſpired to 
this State of Perfection. The Prieſt, who was of this Order, 
was to be a Man of unblemiſh'd Morals, and all who join'd 
with him were bound to a ſtrict Purity of Life; they were to 
abſtain from Women, and from animal Food; and were forbid 
to defile themſelves by the Touch of a dead Body. Nothing was 


| 4 5) This has been fully proved 1 Reamur „ in his Hiſtory of Inſects. £ 
, 4 e 2 ; to 
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to be forgot in their Rites and Ceremonies; the leaſt Omiſſion 
or the leaſt Miſtake," rendered all their Art ineffectuał: 80 that 
— a _ . for a . n all that was 
tired of them, though as their ſole Employment, (after 
having arrived to 2 Degree of Perfection, by * 3 
Prayer, and the other Methods of Purification) was the Study 
of Univerſal Nature; they might gain ſuch an Inſight into phy- 
ſical Cauſes, as might enable them to perform Actions, that 
might very well fill the ignorant Vulgar with Amazement. 
And it is hardly to be doubted, but that this was all the Know- 
ledge that many of them ever aſpired after. In this Sort of Ma- 
gic, Hermes Tri/megiſtus and Zovoafter excel d: And indeed it 
- gain'd great Reputation amongſt the Eg yprians, Chaldeans, Per- 
Hows and 7ndians. In Times of Ignorance, a Piece of Clock. 
ork, or ſome curious Machine, was ſufficient to entitle the 
Inventor to the Works of Magick: And ſome have even aſ- 
ſerted, that the Egyptian Magic, that has been render'd fo fa- 
mous by the Writings of the Ancients, conſiſted only in Diſ- 
coveries drawn from the Mathematicks and natural Philoſophy, 


ſince thoſe Greet Philoſophers, who travell'd into Egypt in or- 
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der to obtain a Knowledge' of their Sciences, return'd with only 
a Knowledge of Nature and religion, and ſome rational Ideas 
of their ancient Symbols.) ),, ho DTS, 5 
But it can hardly be doubted, but that Magic in its groſſeſt 
and moſt ridiculous Senſe was practiſed in Egypt, at leaſt amongſt 
ſome of the Vulgar, long before Py:hagoras or Empedecles tra- 
velld inte that Ceunn¹mù̈mũ w.. 
The Eg yptians had been very early aceuſtom'd to vary the 
Signification of their Symbols, by adding to them ſeveral 
Plants, Ears of Corn, or Blades of Graſs, to expreſs the diffe- 
rent Employments of Huſbandry; but underſtanding no — 2 
their Meaning, nor the Words that had been made uſe of on 
theſe Occaſions, which were equally unintelligible, the Vulgar 
might miſtake theſe for ſo many myſterious Practices obſerved 
by their Fathers; and hence they might conceive the Notion, 
that a ConzunQtion of Plants, even without being made uſe of 
as a Remedy, might be of Efficacy to preſerve. or procure 
Health, Of theſe, ſays the Abbe Pluche, they made a 
« a Collection, and an Art by which they pretended to pro- 
cure the Bleſſings, and provide againſt the Evils of Life.“ By 
the Aſſiſtance of theſe, Men even attempted to hurt their Ene- 
mies, and indeed the Knowledge of poiſonous or uſeful Simples, 
might, on particular Occaſions, give-ſufficient Weight to their 
empty Curſes or Invocations. But theſe magic Tons. 


| APPENDTRX: 
is contrary to Humanity, were deteſted and puniſned by almoſt 
ak Nations, nor could they be tolerated in any. | 
Pay. after mentioning an Herb; the throwing of which' into 
2 Army, it was ſaid, was ſufficient! to put it to the Rout, aſks, 
where was this Herb when Rome was ſo diſtreſf@ by the Cimbri 
and Tatoner ? Why did not the Perfians make uſe of it When 
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Lncullus cut their Troops in Pieces; : 
But amongſt all the Incantations of Magic, the moſt ſolemn, 
as well as the moſt frequent, was that o calling up the Spirits 
of the Dead; this indeed was the Quinteſſence af their Art; 
ra. Reader cannot be diſpleaſed to find this Myſtery un) 
An AﬀeAtion for the Body'of a Perſon; who i in his! Ute eme 


| wis beloved; induced the firſt Nations to inter the Dead in a 
- decent Manner; and to add to this melancholy Inſtance of their 


Efteem, thoſe Wiſhes which had a particular Regard to their 
new: State of Exiſtence, the Place of Burial; conformable to 
the Cuſtom of CharaRerizing all beloved Places, or thoſe diſ- 
tinguiftd by a memorable Event, was pointed out by a large 
Stone, or a Pillar raiſed upon it. To this Place Families, and 


. when the Concern was general, Multitudes repaired every Year, | 


where, 'upon this Stone, were made Libations of Wine, Oil, 
Honey and Flour; and here they ſacrificed and eat in common, 
havin firſt made a Trench in which they burnt the Intrails of 
the Victim, and into which the Libation and the Blood was 
made to flow. T with thanking God for having 


given them Life, and providing _ neceflary Food; and then 


him for the good Examples they had been favour'd with. 
theſe melancholy Rites — bande all Licentiouſneſs' 
al Levity ; and while other Cuſtoms chang'd, theſe continued; 
the ſame. They roaſted the Fleſh of the Victim they had of- 
fer'd, and eat it in common, diſcourſing; on the Virtues of him 
they came to lament. 

All other Feaſts were diſtinguiſhed by Names ſuitable to the 
Ceremonies that attended them. . Theſe Funeral Meetings were 
ſimply call'd. the Manet, that is, the Afﬀembly. Thus the 
Manes and the Dead were Words that became ſynonymous. In 
theſe Meetings, they imagined that th — their Alliance 
with the Deceaſed, who, they ſu „ had ftill a Regard for 
the Concerns of their Country an en and who, as affec- 
tionate Spirits, could do no lefs than — them of whatever 
was neceſſary for them to know. Thus the Funerals of the 
Dead were at_laſt converted into Methods of Divination, and 
an innocent —— into one of the __ * 4 


But * 


and — 


* 

1 * 
bw. 
we i 
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But did not; ſtop here; t ſo extravagant! 
2 to 28 8 motion” 
had been poured forth, while the Relations were feaſting on the 
reſt of the Sacrifice round the Pit: And 1 became ap- 


prehenſive leſt the reſt of the Dead-ſhould y-thro 
Abour this — to get a Share in the Re hey were 1 * 
to be ſo fi f, and leave nothing for-the — Spirit for whom 


the Feaſt was intended. They then made two Pits or Ditches, 
into one of which they put Wine, Honey, Water and Flour, to 
employ the generality of the Dead; and in the other they Pour- 
X the. Blood of the Vidtim; when ſitting down on the Brink, 
they kept off, by the Sight of their Swords, the Crowd of Dead 
who had 'no-Coneern in their Affairs, while they called him by 
Name, whom they had a Mind to chan nog conſul, and der 
fired him to draw near (6). | 1 
The Queſtions made by the Living were ve intelligible x 
but the Anſwers of the Dead, as they conſiſted of Silence; were 
not ſo eaſily underſtood, and therefore the Prieſts and Magirians 
made it their Buſineſs to explain tbem. They xetiretl into deep 
Caves, Where the Darkneſs and: Silence reſembled the State of 
Death, and there faſted — lay upon the Skins of the Beaſts . 
they had ſacrificed, and then gave for Anſwer the Dream which 
molt affected tbem; or open d certain Books appointed for this 
Purpoſe, and gave the firſt Sentence that offer d. At other 
Times the Prieſt, or any Perſon Who came to conſult, took 
Care at his going out of the Cave, to liſten to the firſt Words 
he-ſhould hear, ànd theſe were to be his Anſwer. And though 
they had no relation to the Buſineſs in Hand, they were turn d 
ſo many Ways, and their Senſe ſo violently wreſted, tliat they 
made them ſignify almoſt any — — pleaſed. At other 
Times they had recourſe to a Number of Tickets, on which 
were ſome Words or Verſes, and theſe being thrown into an 
| Dew, * ares that was taken m_ was deliver d 0 the art * 
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Fr E ſuperſtitious Fondneſs of Mankind, for Kunde 

into Futurity, has given Riſe to a vaſt Variety of Follies, 

all equally weak and extravagant. The Romans, in particular, 

found out t almoſt innumerable Ways of Divination ; all Nature 

had a 70 and the mak ſenſeleſs Beings, and moſt Wen 
h fame Account of theſe C ben "Uh 
Mr oo oh, cond Reba 


Silius ps And to Re onies the Seriprutes fi frequentiy — 
8 the aa are forbid to aſſemble upon high Places, 1 4 
: CCle 
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Accidents, became preſages of future Events. This 2 


_ . — a 2 g of Cato, who declared, t 


| conſidered by the Exyptiant 5 the Symb! 


J . 3c order ee 
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Ceremonies, founded on à miſtaken Know! R 
were. e moſt childiſh and tidieulous, and which'y 8 1259 
— — = Air of Saleminjty.. Th Petar appointed 
Detrees of Heaven, were thoſe of the moſt re- 
— Characters, and the higheſt Stations, wh receiyed 
Honour from the 8 exerciſing this Office. 
Citerv, Who — perfect. nſible of the 0 bol 2 theſe Prac- 
t one of the 
s to him 3 how one N could 


Bor Auger the Fier with out laughing; We indeed that 


Prieft muſt have a ſurpriſin . Command o 1f; who cou 
ayoid filing whenever he faw his Colleagiies 1 7 5 with 2 
8 and ately Air, and holding up the augüral Staff, 13 de- 


termine the Limits beyond which every Thing, ceaſed to be pro- 


etical. | 
Birds on account of their Swiftneſs in Flying , were ſometimes 
T Particular Species l wer A A nts Ys 
res 6 ar Species of Fowl,” were fe 
T Sl he near Approach of a periodica e was a eee 
ed. Nd hence, before they ande any Thing 
7 as So wing, Planting, or putting out. 0 Sea” a was — 
Kor Cat to ſay (7), ber kat Birds, meaning the 
Signs fix d up to give them the nece Informations then 
ſtood in Need of. 5 By doing this they knew how w 
their Conduct; and it Frequently happened, that when. this 
Her wang 505 NN they had Reaſon to reproach themſelves 
From hence Mankind miſtaking their Me 
ing and ret the Phraſe, Let as conſult the, Birds, and per- 
8. tories repeated of the Adyantages fuch 
haps dee ha A erte, conſulting them in a 3 5 Mo: 
ment, when the Periodical Wind would ave ruin'd their Affairs, : 
= began to-conceive an Opinion, that the Fowls which 12250 
— ad the Air, were fo many Meſſengers ſent: from 55 
2 them of future Events, and by warn them againſt 285 
cltrous 1275 From . hence they 9 Noti 
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3 Omens. as rt en In 
"good! br bad © an Owl 9 — Fey the Light, 52 


pals \by the Winks of a ſick Perſon in the N bt, where 
be . es by the Light of a Lamp or a Gina, but his 
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money. of Birds, 1770 were they 


Moe! nor at an 


When all the previous Ceremonies 8 


Kigh 


Time in'the 


nien 
The Place where theſe Auguries were taken, 3 
1; PS e e 


. after the Month of Auguf, deu Lay 


on-th 


81 8 
the leaſt diſturb! by. Winds or Clouds, parte 


cloath'd in his Robe, and holding his 


t-Hand, fat down. at the Door of his 

bin, then marked out the Diviſions of the Heay 
Staff, drew a Line. from, Eaſt to Weſt, 8 
to 7 1 


1 thy the Klektion of Numa P 


and New offer'd i 


Father Te if it be 


* on who 
6c Rome, 


the 


| Augu 


Birds diręcted 


Veneration which: the. 
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which may be cen tly ſeen, i in al 
ulius, which was 228 e 
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ral Staff in 
125 Tha round 
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Silence, order'd the Penn to be open'd, and threw upon the 
Ground a handful of Corn. If the Chickens inſtantly leap'd 
out of the Penn, and peck'd up the Corn with ſuch Eagerneſs 
as to let ſome of it fall trom their Beaks, the Augury was called 
4 — or Tripucium Soliſtimum, from its ſtriking the Earth, 
and was eſteem'd a moſt auſpicious Omen; but if they did not 
immediately run to the Corn, if they flew away, if they walked 
by it without minding it, or if they ſcatter'd it abroad with 
their Wings, it portended Danger and ill Succeſs, 'Thus the 
Fate of the greateſt Undertakings, and even the Fall of Cities 
and Kingdoms, was thought to depend on the Appetite of a 
fem Chickens. 
Obſervations were alſo taken from the Chattering, Singing, 
or Hooting of Crows, Pies, Owls, c. and from the Running 
of Beaſts; as Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Wolves, Foxes, 
Weeſels and Mice, when theſe appeared in uncommon Places, 
croſs d the Way, or run to the Right or Left, c. They alſo 
pretended to draw a good or bad Omen from the moſt common 
and trifling Actions or Occurrences of Life, as Sneezing, Stumb- 
ling, Starting, the Numbneſs of the little Finger, the Tingling 
of the Ear, the Spilling of Salt upon the Table, or Wine upon 
one's Cloaths, the accidental Meeting of a Bitch with Whelp, 
&c. It was alfo the Buſineſs of the Augurs to interpret Dreams, 
Oracles, and Prodigies. | 4 
The College of Augurs, as firſt inſtituted at Rome by Romulus, 
was only compoſed of three Perſons, taken from the three 
Tribes, into which all the Inhabitants of the City were divided; 
but ſeveral others were afterwards added, and at laſt, accotding 
to a Regulation of Scylla, this College conſiſted of fifteen Per- 
ſons, all of the firſt Diſtinction, the eldeſt of whom was called 
the Maſter of the College; It was a Prieſthood for Life, of a 
Character indelible, which no Crime or Forfeiture could ef. 
* face; it was neceſſary that every Candidate ſhould be nomi- 
% nated to the People by two Augurs, who gave a ſolemn Teſ- 
„ timony 4 Oath, of his Dignity and fitneſs for that Office 
"I e greateſt Precautions were indeed taken in this 
Election; for as they were inveſted with ſuch extraordinary Pri- 
vileges, none were qualified but Perſons of a blameleſs Life, and 
free from all perſonal Defe&ts. The Senate could aſſemble in 
no Place but what they had conſecrated. They frequently oc- 


caſion'd the diſplacing of Magiſtrates, and the deferring of pub- 
(8) Middlien's Life of Cicervs 256 
4 Ff kk 
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lick Aſſemblies; · But the Senate, at laſt, conſidering that fuch 
an unlimited Power was capable of authoriſing a Number f 
** Abuſes, decreed. that they ſhould not have it in their Power 
* to adjourn any Aſſembly that had been legally convened (9). 
Nothing can be more aſtoniſhing, than to find ſo wiſe a 
People as the Romans addicted to ſuch Childiſh Fooleries. Scipio, 
. and many others have, without any fatal Conſequence, 
deſpiſed the Chickens and the other Arts of Divination: But 
when the Generals miſcarried in any Enterprize, the People 
laid the whole Blame on the Heedlefineſs with which they had 
been conſulted, and if he had entirely neglected conſulting them, 
all the Blame was thrown upon him who had preferred his own 
| Forecaſt to that of the Fowls, while thoſe who made theſe 
Kinds of Predictions a Subject of Railery, were accounted unpi- 
ons and prophane. Thus they conſtrued, as a Puniſhment 
from the Gods, the Defeat of Claudius Pulcher, who when the 
| ſacred Chickens refuſed to eat what was ſet before them, ordered 
them to be tlirown into the Sea; I they won't eat, ſaid he, they 


ſhall drink. 
5 pot V. Of the Ax vspices. 


18 che moſt early Ages of the World a Senſe of Piety, and a | 
Regard to Decency, had introduced a Cuſtom of never ſacri- 


ficing to him, who gave them all their Bleſſings, any but the | 
ſoundeſt, the moſt fat and beautiful Victims. They were ex- 
amined with the cloſeſt and moſt exact Attention, that none | 
might be offered but the moſt perfect. This Ceremonial, i * 
which doubtleſs ſprang at firſt from Gratitude, and ſome natu- 
ral Ideas of Fitneſs and Propriety, at laſt degenerated into trif- 
ling Niceties and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies,. which they con- 
ceived to be of the utmoſt Importance, and even commanded { 
by the Deity. And it having been once imagined, that nothing p 
was to be expected from the Gods, when the Victim was imper- 
fect, the Idea of Perfection was united with Abundance of tri- b 
vial Circumſtances; ſuch a Deity was fond of white Victims, 
others of Black, and others of Red. The Entrails were exa- 
mined with peculiar Care, and the whole Ceremony was -ima- 
gined to be entirely uſeleſs, if the leaſt Defect was diſcovered; 
but, on the other Hand,. if the Whole was without Blemiſh, 
their Duties were fulfilPd, and under an Aſſurance that they had 
engaged the Gods to be on their Side, they engaged in War, 
and in the moſt hazardous Undertakings, with ſuch, a Confi- 
dence of Succeſs, as had the greateſt Tendency to procure it. 


. (9) Banie's Mythology, Vol, I. p. 490” "MM Th 
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The Idea of the Neceſlity of this Perfection naturally increaſ- 


ed, as ſoon as it was believed to be an- infallible Means of ſatis- 
x Gay the Gods, ip procuring their Aſſiſtance and Protection; 


and this introduced their calling in the Aſſiſtance of thoſe who 


' ſhould aid the Prieſt in _ Office, and make it their Buſineſs to 


ſtudy all the Rules neceſſary to be obſeryed, to ayoid the ill Con- 
ſequences that might attend the flighteſt Miſtake. Theſe intro- 
duced all the Obſervances that followed; the Rules were ob- 
ſerved merely for the ſake of the Prediction they were to draw 

them, they had no longer any Connection with the pious. 
Motives that had at firſt inſtituted 1 and it became their 


Principle, that the Perfection or Befecis of the outward 
and inward Parts, was a Mark of the Conſent or Diſapproba- 


tion of the Gods. All the Motions of the Victim that was led 
to the Altar became ſo many Prophecies. If he advanced with 
an eaſy Air in a ſtrait Line, and without offering Reſiſtance, if 
he made no extrao Bellowing when he received the 
Blow, if he did not get looſe from the Perſon that, led him to 
90 Po rater] it was a Prognoftick of an eaſy and flowing 

u 

The Victim was knock'd down, but before its Belly was 
* open, one of the Lobes of the Liver was allotted to thoſe 


offer'd the Sacrifice, and the other to the Enemies of the 


State. That which was neither blemiſh'd nor wither'd, of a 
bright Red, and neither larger nor ſmaller than it ought to be, 

t Proſperity to thoſe for whom it was ſet 
apart; that which was livid, d, forall, or carupted, preſaged the 
moſt fatal Miſchiefs. 

The next Thing to be conſidered was the 47h which was 
alſo examined wich the utmoſt Care, as was the Spleen, the 
Gall, and the Lungs; andif any of theſe were let al, if meg 
ſmelt rank, or were bloated, livid orwither'd, it preſa 

but Misfortunes. Lucan has elegantly deſcri almoſt 
ſe Imperfections, as meeting in one Victim. 


The Liver wet with putrid Streams he | py'd, 


- And: Veins, that Lore on the hoſtile Side; F N 


Part of the heaving Lungs is no where found. 
And thinner Films the ſever'd Entrails bound 3 
No uſual Motion ſtirs the , panting Heart, © 
The chinky Veſſels ooze in ev'ry Part: 
The Cawl, where wrapt, the cloſe Inteſtines lie, 
? s its dark Receſſes to the Eye, 
One Prodi ſuperior threaten'd _ 


The never failing e ne 
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Lo! By the fibrous Liver's riſing Head. 5 nh 
* | "247", Rown's u 
After they had finiſh'd their Examination of the Entrails, the 


Fire was kindled, and from this alſo they drew ſeveral Preſages. 
If the Flame was clear, if it mounted up without dividing, and 
went not out till the Victim was entirely conſumed, this was a 
Proof that the Sacrifice was accepted; but it they found it diffi- 
cult to kindle the Fire, if the Flame divided, if it play'd around 
inſtead of taking hold of the Victim, if it burnt ill, or went out, 
it was a bad Omen, | 
At Rome the Aruſpices were always choſen from the beſt Fa- 
| milies, and as their EA ute be was of the ſame Nature as the 
= Augurs,. they were as much honour'd. It was a very common 
l Thing indeed to ſee their Predictions verified by the Event, eſ- 
 - pecially in their Wars: Nor js this at all wonderful, the Predic- 
= tion never lull'd them into Security, or prevented their taking 
1 every neceſſary Precaution; but on the contrary, the Aſſurance 
4 of Victory inſpired that Intrepidity and high Courage, which in 
the common Soldiers was the principal Thing neceſſary to the 
1 Attainment of it. But if after the Appearance of a complete 
33 Favour from the Gods, whom they had addrefs'd, their Affairs 
= * happen'd to miſcarry, the Blame was laid on ſome other Deity. 
1 Juno or Minerva had been neglected. They ſacrificed to them, 
recovered their Spirits, and behaved with greater Precaution, 
| However, the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not reſtrained to 
the Altars and Sacrifices, they had an equal Right to explain 
| all other Portents. Tlie Senate fr y ulted them on 
g the moſt extraordinary Prodigies. 55 
1 The College of the Aruſpices (10), as well as thoſe of the 
1 « other religious Orders, had their particular Regi and 
' ix % Records, ſuch as the Memorials of Thunder and Lightnings, 
| © the (1) Tſcan Hiſtories, Qc. | 8 | 
(10) Kennet's Roman Antiq. Lib. II. c. 4, | 
(1) Romulus, who founded the, Inſtitution of the Aruſpices, barrow'd it 
from the Tufcans, to whom the Senate afterwards ſent twelve of the Sons of 
the principal Nobility to be inſtructed in theſe Myſteries, and the other Ce- 
remonies of their Religion. The Origin of this Art amongſt the People of 
Tuſcany, is related by Cicero in the following Manner: « A Peaſant, ſays he, 
« ploughing in the Field, his Plowſhare running pretty deep in the Earth, 
* turn'd up a Clod, from whence ſprung a Child, who taught him and the 
* other Tu/cans the Art of Divination.” See Cicero de Div. I. 2. This Fable 
undoubtedly means no more, than that this Child ſaid to ſpring from a Clod 
of Earth, was a Youth of a very mean and obſcure Birth, and that from 
him the Tuſcans learnt this Method of Divination. But it is not known whe- 


— he was the Author of it, or whether he learnt it of the Greeks or other 
Nations, , 
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4 TT is very evident, that whatever were the politic Reaſons. 
4 chat induced the wiſeſt Nations to continue, and encourage 
d the above Superſtitions, which were but little regarded by ſome 
A of the moſt learned and ſenſible Men among them, yet they all 
. — . aroſe from the Imperfection of human Nature, the 
id _ DiffatisfaRion which a Man R finds in the Enjoyment 
t of the preſent Moment, the Eagerneſs with which his, Hopes 
1 and Fears ſtretch forwards into Futurity, a Poſfibility of regu- 
Q. lating his Conduct, by knowing what would be the Reſult o. 
he particular Actions, added to that Curioſity and inquiſitive Diſ- 
on —.— „which adheres to the Minds of the greateſt Part of : 
&1 ankind. Theſe prepared the Way for all the various Methods, 
"i which Superſtition has pointed out for diſcovering future Events. 
ng This Weakneſs paved the Way for the ridiculons Extravagan- 
— cies of Aſtrology, Magic, the innumerable little Obſervances 
In rank'd under the Ideas of Prodigies, good and ill Omens, all 
the the Whimſies of the Augurs an pices, and all the Delu- 
Lon fions of the Oracles. vhs aſe & * £ = 
r Thus Mankind, by endeavouring to become ſomething more, „ | 
ity. have in all Ages render'd themſelves e ſubjet ma ground "0 
em, leſs Fears, and endleſs Inquietudes. The Know! of Futu- 
. rity was wiſely concealed from Mortals: This is a Truth that [ 
d to the Heathens themſelves could not but confeſs; and Cicero, 0 
278 though a Roman, though an Augur gives us his Sentimerits on + 
en this Subject, with that affecting Elegance of Expreffion, which 
| ſhews that he ſpoke the naked Sentiments of his Heart. In 1 
che « what ad u ſays he, had Priam > we the Re- f 1 
and * mainder of his Days, had he been ſenſible of the unhap 1 
ings, * Fate that awaited him? Would the three Conſulſhips, the 1 
three Triumphs of Pompey, have given him the ſmalleſt Beam 1 
| of Joy, had he been able to foreſee what even we cannot 
d it „ mention without Tears, that on a fatal Day, after the Loſs 
ons of of a Battle, and the total Defeat of his Army, he ſhould fall 
er Ce- „ in the Deſarts of Egypt? And oh! What would Cz/ar have PR 
- bay „thought, if he too had been ſenſible that in the Midſt of that 
1 « very Senate, which he had compoſed of his Friends and his 
nd the % Creatures, he ſhould be ſtabb'd near the Statue of Pompey, in 
s Fable the Sight of his Guards, and cover'd with Wounds by his 
7 A beſt Friends; that his Body would be abandoned, and not 3 
1 


Man dare to aſſiſt him. It is ſurely then much better to be 
» other « ignorant of the Evils of Futurity then to know them.“ = 
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The Eg yptians, one of the moſt inquiſitive Nations on Earth, 
were probably verſed. in moſt of the above Methods of Divina- 
tion, at the Time you e * the Wilder- 
„ They bad frequently heard him talk of conſulting his 

| Goa; the? bad ſeen by go out for this Purpoſe, and at his N. 
turn had heard him predict Things that were ſpeedily. to come 
d paſs, and the Event always anſwer'd to what be had foretold. 


\ 


ey were terrified by miraculous Events, which as they were 


above the Power of Man to perform, they probably conſidered 
them only as ſome..Phanomenon in Nature, or in Providence, 
Which de by his Knowledge in Aſtrology, or ſome of the other 
willing to impoſe upon them, as a Proof of his ing un 
the Authority and Influence of Heaven. Filled with theſe Ideas, 
no ſooner was the Effect of one Prediction over, than they re- 
lapſed into Scepticiſm and a fond Security; but at laſt wearied 
out by their Sufferings, and in ſome meaſure convinced in Spi 
of themſelves, they relinquiſh'd tHe Adyantage they reap'd from 
the Slavery of the Hraelites, and gave them Permiſſion. to retire 
out of the Country; but finding that they had. eſcaped the 
Power of a formidable Army, and had miraculouſly eroſs'd the 
Red Sea in Safety, while the King and all; his . were 
drown'd, they were probably conquer'd by the Strength of the 
Convittion, and convinced that the Whole was miraculous, and 
that God really condeſcended to. foretel Things to come; and 
that had their Prieſts. conſulted him in the ſame Manner Ne 
had done, all the Evils that had fallen upon them might have 
been prevented. Tbe . Prieſts were then doubtleſs reproach! 
fo their Negligenee, when to ſatisfy the Defires of the People, 
they might be obligꝰ' d to conſult their Gods upon the Mountains, 
their uſual Places of Worſhip, and to ſupport their Credit with 
the People by pretended Revelations, - | * 
It is not improbable but that this might be the firſt Riſe of 
Oracles, as the moving Temple or Tabernacle of the [/razlizes, 
ia which God was conſulted, might ſpread · the Opinion of Ora- 
des amongſt the Neighbouring Nations, and give the firſt In- 
timation of building a Temple. The Prieſts and Magi, who 
were utterly unacquainted with the Methods and Ceremonials 
neceſſary to obtain an Anſwer to their Petitions, had recourſe to 
veral Methods, which ſerved at once to amuſe the People, to 
' Inſpire them with the Idea of their extraordinary Penetration, 
zn to give the Air of Science to the Art of interpreting the 
7 ee they almoft alway: took Care to ex- 
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| falling upon theie Order, by « Contraticty betieen the Brent 


d the 5 SORE 
Of all the Nations upon Earth, Greece was the moſt famous 
for Oracles; and ſome of their wiſeſt Men have endeavoured to 
vindicate them upon ſolid r and reſind 1 6 
ty of conſülting the Gods by 
Augurs and Oracles. He repreſents Man as naturally ignorant 
of what is advantageous or deſtructive to himfdlf; that ne is fo 
far from being able to penetrate into the future, that the pre- 
ſent itſelf eſcapes him; that his Deſigns may be fruſtrated by the 
ſlighteſt Objects; that the Deity alone, jo whom rn 
preſent, cam impart” to him the infallible Knowledpe of Futtt- 
rity?' that no other Being can give Succeſ$ to*his'Enterprizes; 


and that it is highly reaſonable to believe that he will guide an 


protect thoſe who adore him with a pure Affection, who cal] 
upon him, and conſult him with a ſincere and humble Reſigna- 
tion. How ſurpriſing it is that ſuch refined and noble Princi- 
ples ſhould be brought to defend the moſt puerile and abfhrd 
Opinions! For what Arguments can vindicate their preſitininj 
to interrogate the moſt high, and oblige him to give Anfwer 
concerning every idle Imagination and unjuſt Euter prize. 


Oracles were thought by the Greet to proceed in a more im- 


mediate Manner from God than the other Arts of Divination; 
and on this Account ſcarce any Peace was concluded, any War 


engaged in; any new Laws enacted, or any new Form of Go. 
oF 


— inſtituted without conſulting Oracles. And therefd0 
„to give his Laws a proper Weight with the People, 
eribd to them a divine Sanction, and pretended to receive from 
upiter, Inſtructions how to new Model his Government. And 
ycurgur made frequent Viſits to the Delphian' Oracle, that t 
People might entertain a Belief, that he received from 4 
the Platform which he afterwards communicated to the Spartans. 
Theſe pious Frauds were an effectual Means of eſtabliſhing the 
Authority of Laws, and engaging the People to a Compliance. 
with the Will of the Law-giver. Perſons thus inſpired; were 


frequently thought worthy of the higheſt Truſt; ſo that they 


were ſometimes advanced to regal Power, from a Perfuafion 
That as they were admitted to the Counſels of the Gods, they 
2 _ _ able to provide for the Safety and Welfare of 
an (2).” F 1 A2 
This Gel Veneration for the Prieſts. of the Oracles, being 
the ſtrongeſt Confirmation, that their Credit was thorou 
eſtabliſhed, they ſuffered none to conſult” the Gods but the 


* 1&0) 


(2) Potter's Antiquities of Greece, Vol. I. p. „„ rats 0 
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brought Sacriſices and rich Preſents to them; whence few, be- 
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ſides the Great, were admitted. This Proceeding ſerved at 


once to entich the Prieſts, and to raiſe the Character of he 


Oracles amongſt the Populace, who are always apt to deſpiſe 


what they are too familiarly acquainted with: Nor were the 


Rich, or even the greateſt Prince admitted, except at thoſe 2 
ticular Times when the God was in a Diſpoſition to be conſulted. 
One of the moſt antient Oracles, of which we have received 
any particular Account, was that of Jupiter at Dodona, a 
City. ſaid to be built by Deucalion, after that famous Deluge 
which bears his Name, and which deſtroy'd the grate Part of 
Greece. It was ſituated in Epirus, and here was the firſt T 
that ever was ſeen in Greece. Acconing © Herodotus, both this 
and the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon had the ſame Original, and 
both owed their Inſtitution to the Eg yprians. The Riſe of this 
Oracle is indeed * 748 up in Fable. Two black 19 ſay 
they, flying from Thebes in Egypt, one of them ſettled in Lybia, 
—— the other flew as far as the. Foreſt of Dodena, a Province in 
Epirus, where ſitting in an Oak, ſhe inform'd the Inhabitants of 
e Country, that it was the Will of Jupiter that an Oracle 
ſhould be founded in that Place. Herodotus gives two Accounts 
of the Riſe of this Oracle, one of which clears up the Myſtery of 
this Fable. He tells us, that he was informed by the Prieſts of 
Jupiter, at Thebes in Egypt, that ſome Phænician Merchants car- 
ried off two Prieſteſſes of Thebes, that one was carried into 
Greece, and the other into Lyb:a. She who was carried into 
Greece, took up her Reſidence in the Foreſt of Dodona, and 
there, at the Foot of an Oak, erected a ſmall Chapel in Honour 
of Jupiter, whoſe Prieſteſs ſhe had been at Thebes (39. 
We learn from Servius (4), that the Will of Heaven was 
here explain'd by an old Woman, who pretended to find out a 
Meaning to explain the Murmurs of a Brook that flowed from 
the Foot of the Oak. After this, another Method was taken, 
attended with more Formalities ; Brazen Kettles were ſuſpended 
in the Air, with a. Statue of the ſame Metal, with a Whip in 
his Hand 6. this Figure, when moved by the Wind, ſtruck 
againſt the Kettle that was next it, which alſo cauſing all the 


(z) The Abe Sallier takes this Fable to be built upon the double Meaning 
of the Word W] rst, which in Attica, and ſeveral other Parts of Greece, 
ſignifies Pigeons, while in the Dialect of Epyrus, it meant ald Women, See 
Mem. Acad. Balles Lettres, Vol. 5. p. 35. | 
r 
Obe — with 4 Whip | in his He it is an additional Proof, 
that this Oracle was derived from Egypt. | be 


* * 
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other Kettles to ſtrike againſt each other, raiſed a clattering 
Din, which continued for ſome Time, and.from theſe Sounds 
the formed her Predictions. Fs oo OTE as 

Both theſe Ways were equally abſurd, for as in each the Anfwer 
depended ſolely on the Invention of the Prieſteſs, ſhe alone was 
the Oracle. Suidas informs us, that the Anſwer was given b 
an Oak in this Grove, as Homer alſo has deliver'd (6); and as it 
was generally believed to. proceed from -the Trunk, it is eaſy to 
conceive how this was perform*d; for the Prieſteſs had nothing 
more to do than to hide herſelf in the Hollow of an old Oak, 
and from thence to give the [pretended | Senſe of the Oracle, 
which ſhe might the more eaſily do, as the Diſtance the Suppli- 
ant was obliged to keep, was an effectual Means to prevent the 
Cheat from being diſcovered. OY} 

There is one remarkable Circumſtance relating to this Oracle 
yet remaining, and that is, that while all the other Nations 
received their Anſwer from a Woman, the Bzotians alone re- 
ceived it from a Man, and the Reaſon given for it is as follows: 
During the War between the Thracians and Bæotiant, the latter 
ſent Deputies to conſult this Oracle of Dodona, when the Prieſt- 
eſs gave them this Anſwer, of which ſhe doubtleſs did not fore- 
ſee the Conſequence, I you would meet with Succeſs, you muſt be - 
guilty of ſame impious Action. The Deputies no Doubt ſurpriz'd, 

. and perhaps exaſperated, by imagining that the Prieſteſs pre- 
varicated with them in order to pleaſe the 27 4. from whom 
| ſhe was deſcended, and who were in a ſtrict 9 — with the 
| Thracjans, reſolved to fulfil the Decree of the Oracle; and there- 
, fore ſeizing the Prieſteſs burnt her alive; alledging, that this 

Action was juſtifiable in whatever Light it was conſider'd, that 
| if ſhe intended to deceive them, it was fit ſhe ſhould be puniſhed 
L for the Deceit; or, if ſhe was ſincere, they had only literal 
i fulfilled the Senſe of the Oracle. The two. remaini Priefteſis; 
, (for, according to Strabo, the Oracle at that Time had uſually 
d Three) highly exaſperated at this Cruelty, cauſed them to be 
U ſeized, and as they were to be their Judges, the Deputies plead- 
K ed the Illegallity of their being tried by Women. The Juſtice 
Ce of this Plea was admitted by the People, who allowed two 

Prieſts to try them in Conjunction with the Prieſteſſes, on which 
— being acquitted by the former, and condemned by the latter, 
— a 


(6) Toy 385 . Gre BIN, & dev | 
Ex &gues u Avis B. N ga ꝙl 
| | How, Od. 19. 
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Middle of Mount Parnaſſus; it was 
eren Ground, and ſurrounded with Precipices, that fortified it 
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| the Votes being equal, they were releaſed. For this Reaſon the 
_ . Beetians, for the future, received their Anſwers from the Prieſts. 


The Oracle of Jupiter Hammon in Lybia, we have already ſaid, 
was derived from Egypt, and is of the ſame Antiquity as the 


former of Dedona, and though ſurrounded By a large Tract of 


burning Sands, was extremely famous. This Oracle gave his 


Anſwers not by Words, but by a Sign. What was called the 


Image of the God, was carried about in a pilded Barge on the 
Shoulders of his Prieſts, who moved whitherſoeyer they pre- 
tended the divine Impulſe directed them. This appears to have 
been nothing more than the Mariners Compaſs (7), the Uſe of 
which was not entirely unknown to that Age, tho” fo long kept 
ſecret from the Europeans. It was adorned with precious Stones, 


and the Barge with many Silver Goblets hanging on either Side; 


and theſe Proceffions were accompanied with a Troop of Ma-, 
trons and Virgins ſinging Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. Theſe 
Prieſts refuſed the Bribes offered them by Lyſander, who wanted 
their Aſſiſtance to help him to change the SucceMion to the 
Throne of Sparta. However, they were not ſo ſerupulous 
when Alexander, either to gratify his Vanity, or to ſcreen the 
Reputation of his Mother, took that painful March through 
the Deſarts of Lybia, in order to obtain the Honour of being 
called the Son of Jupiter, a Prieſt ſtood ready to receive him, 

and faluted him with the Title of, Son of the King of Gods. 
The Otacle- of Apollo at Delphos, was one of the moſt famous 
in all Antiquity. This City ſtood 1 a Declivity about the 
it on a ſmall Extent of 


without the Help of Art (8). Dzodorus Siculus relates (9) a Tradi- 
tion of a very whimſical Nature, which was ſaid to give Riſe to 
tis Oracle. There was a Hole in one of the Valleys, at the 
Foot of Parnaſſus, the Mouth of which was very ſtrait; the 
Goats that were feeding at no great Diſtance, coming near it 
began to ſkip and friſk Shout in ſuch a Manner, that the Goat- 
*herd being ſtruck with Surprize, came up to the Place, and 
leaning over it, was ſeiz d with ſuch an Enthuſiaſtic Impulſe, or 
temporary Madneſs, as prompted him to utter ſome extrava- 
gant. Expreſſions which paſs'd for Prophecies, The Report of 
this extraordinary Event drew thither the Neighbouring People, 
who on approaching the Hole were ſeiz'd with the ſame Tranſ- 


7) Umbilico fimilis, ſmaragds & gemmir coagmentatus, Hunc navigio aurato 
yeſiant ſaterdotes, Q. Cur ius, J. 4, c. 7. | 

($) Strabo, lib. 14. p. 427, 428. 

(9) Viod, 4, 1, . 


ports 
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| 2 Surprized at fo aſtoniſhing a Prodigy, the Cavity was no 
longer approach'd without Reverence. The Exhalation was 
concluded to have ſomething divine in it: They imagined it 
proceeded from ſome friendly Deity, and from that Time be- 
|; ſtowed a particular Worſhip on the Divinity of the Place, and 
| | 2 what was delivered in theſe Fits of Madneſs as Pre- 
4 — and here they afterwards built the City and Temple 
, elphos.. | 
y The Greek, it was pretended, had been poſſeſs d by ſeveral 
. ſucceſſive Deities, and at, laſt by Apallo, who rais'd its Reputa- 
£ tion to the greateſt Height. It was reſorted to, by Perſons of 
"= all Stations, by which it obtained immenſe Riches, which ex- 
poſed it to be frequently plunder d. At firſt it is ſaid the God 
4 inſpiredall indifferently who approach'd the Cavern; but ſome 


% Joy in this fit of Madneſs thrown themſelves into the Gulf, 
1 they thought fit to chooſe a Prieſteſs, and to ſet over the Hole 
4 a Tripos, or three-legged Stool, whence ſhe might without 
be Danger catch the Exhalations; and this Prieſteſs was call'd 
2 Pythia, from the Serpent Python, ſlain by Apollo. For a long 
he Time none but Virgins poſſeſſed this Honour, till a young 
oh Theſſalian, called Echecrates, falling in Love with the Prieſteſs, 
5 who was at that Time very beautiful, raviſh'd her; when to 
= prevent any Abuſes of the like Kind for the future, the Citizens 
4 _ a _ - |» mama m— being . under fi 

YE Years old. At t ly one Prieſteſs, but afterwards 
3 RE | , + 

ty The Oracles were not delivered every Day; but the Sacri- 
dit fices were repeated till the God was pleaſed to deliver them, 
adi which frequently happened only one Day in the Vear. Alæx- 
© to ander coming here in one of theſe Intervals, after many Entrea- 
"the ties to engage the Prieſteſs to mount the Tripod, which were all 


. to no Purpoſe; the Prince growing impatient at her Refuſal, 
oh drew her by Force from her Cell, and was leading her to the © 
\SanQuary, -when ſaying, My Son thou art invincible, he cry'd out 


1 that he was ſati and needed no other Anſwer. 
e, or Nothing was wanting to keep up the Air of Myſtery, in or- 


. der to preſerve its Reputation, and to procure it Veneration. 
— The neglecting the ſmalleſt Punctilio was ſufficient to make 
them renew the Sacrifices that were to precede the Reſponſe of 
Apallo, The Prieſteſs herſelf was obliged to prepare for the Diſ- 
charge of her Duty, by faſting three Days, bathing in the 
Fountain of Caſfalia, drinking a certain Quantity of the Water, 
and —_— e Leaves of Laurel gathered near the Foun- 
tain. After theſe Preparations the Temple-was made to ſhake, ' 


Gg 2 which 
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which paſs d for the Signal gi Apollo to inform them of his 
I then the Prieſts 1 ins the Sanctuary and 
placed her on the Tripod, when beginning to be agitated by 
the divine Vapour, her Hair ſtood an End, her Looks became 
wild, her Mouth began to foam, and a Fit of trembling ſeiz d 
her whole Body. In this Condition fhe ſeemed to ſtruggle to 
get looſe from the Priefts, who pretended to hold her by Force, 
while her Shrieks and Howlings, which reſounded through the 
Temple, filled the deluded By-ftanders with a Kind of facred 
.Horror. At laſt being no-longer able to reſift the Impulſes of 
the God, ſhe ſabmitted, and at certain Intervals uttered ſome 
unconnected Words, which were carefully picked up by the 
Prieſts, who put them in Connection, and gave them to the 
Poets, who were alſo preſent to put them into à Kind of Verſe, 
which was frequently ſtiff, unharmonious; and always obſcure; 
this occaſion'd that Piece of Raillery, that Apollo the Prince of 
the Muſes. was the worſt of the Poets. One of the Prieſteſſes 
who was called Phemonbe, is ſaid to have pronounced her Ora- 
cles in Verſe; in latter 'Times they were contented with deliver- 
ing them in Proſe, and this, in the Opinion of Plutarch, was 
one of the Reaſons of the Derlenſion of this Oracle. | 
| Crefes intending to make Trial of the ſeyeral Oracles of 
Greece, as well as that of Lybia, commanded the reſpective Am- 
bafladors to conſult them all on a ſtated Day, and to bring the 
Reſponſes in Writing. The Queſtion propoſed was, t ĩs 
* Craſus, the Son of Alyattes, King of Lydia, now doing” ? The 
reſt of the Oracles fail'd; but the-Delphian anſwer d truly, that 
« He was boiling a Lamb and a. Tortoiſe together in a brazen 
Pot.” This gain'd his Confidence and a Profuſion of the richeſt 
Offerings. In Return, the Oracle on the next Enquiry, inform'd 
him that By making War upon the Perfians,. he ſhould de- 
« ſtroy a great Empire.” The Event is well known. This 
vain Confidence loft him both his Crown and Liberty (10). 
- Trophonias, who according to ſome Authors, was no more 
than a Robber, or at moſt a Hero, had an Oracle in Beotia,. 
which acquired great Reputation.  Pas/anias, who had con- 
ſulted it, and gone through all its Formalities, has given a very * 
particular Deſcription of it, and from him we ſhall extract a 
ſhort Hiſtory of this Oracle. PR" CEL 221 
The ſacred Grove of Trephonins, ſays this Author (11), is at 
a ſmall Diftance from Lebadea, one of the fineſt Cities in Greece; 


(i0) Herodot. in Clio; 13 
(ua) Pauſan, Lib. 9, p. 602, 604+ 


and 
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| and in this Grove is the L le o 
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der was conducted to the Chair of 
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| 2 with his Statue, 
the Workmanſhip of Praxiteles. Thoſe who apply to this Ora-. 
. cle muſt perform certain Ceremonies before they are permitted 


to go down into the Cave where the Reſponſe is given. Some 


Days muſt be ſpent in a Chapel dedicated to Fortune and the 
good Genii, where the Purification conſiſts in Abſtinence. 117 
all Things unldwful, and in making ufe of the cold Bath. He 
muſt ſacrifice to Trophonius and all his Family, to Jupiter, to 
Saturn, and to Ceres, ſirnam'd Europa, who was believed to 
have been the, Nurſe of Tropboniui. The Diviners conſulted the 
Entrails of every Victim, to diſcover, if it was agreeable to Tro- 


pbomius that the Perſon ſhould deſcend. into the Cave. If the 


Omens were favourable, he was led that Night to the River 
Hercyna, where two Boys anointed his Body with Oil. Then he 
was conducted as far as the Source of the River, where he was 


obliged to drink two Sorts of Water, that of Lerbe, to efface 


from his Mind all profane Thoughts, and that of Maemo/yne, to 


enable him to retain. whatever he was to ſee in the Cave; 
he was then preſented to the Statue of Trophonius, to which he 
was to addreſs a ſhort Prayer; he then was cloathed in a Linen 


Tunic adorned with facred Fillets; and at laſt was conducted in 


a ſolemn Manner to the Oracle, which was; incloſed within a 
Stone Wall on the Top of a Mountain. (jel 52 4 
In this Incloſure was a Cave form'd like an Oven, the Mouth 
of which was narrow, and the Deſcent to it not by Steps, but 
by a ſhort Ladder; on going down there appeared another 
Cave, the Entrance to which was very ſtrait. The Suppliant, 
who was obliged to take a certain Compoſition of Honey in each 
Hand, without which he could not be admitted, proſtrated 
himſelf on the Ground, and then putting his Feet into the 
Mouth of the Cave, his whole Body was forcibly drawn in. 
Here ſome had the Knowledge of Futurity by Viſion; and 
others by an audible Voice. They then got out of the Cave in 
the ſame Manner as they went in, with their Feet foremoſt, 
and proſtrate on the Earth. The Suppliant going up the Lad- 
Mremaſyne, the. Goddeſs: of 
emory, in which being ſeated, he was queſtioned on what he 
had heard and ſeen; and from thence was brought into the 
Chapel of the good Genii, where having ſtay'd till he had re- 
covered from his Affright and Terror, he was obliged to write 
in a Book all that he had ſeen or heard, which the Priefts took 


upon them to interpret. There never was but one Man, ſays 


Pauſamas, who loſt his Life in this Cave, and that was à Spy 


who had been ſent by Demetrius, to fee whether in that py 


— 
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Place there was Thing worth wakes The Body of 
this Man was wa th found at a p ring. The | 
it is not unlikely, that his Defign being — wh was — 
ſiſſinated by the Prieſts, who might carry out his by ſome 
— * renne, at which they went i in and out without 8 Per- 
Ie Oracle of che Branchide, in the Neighbourhood of M. 
letus, was very ancient, and in great Eſteem. ANerxes returning 
from Greece, prevail'd on its Prieſts to deliver up its Treaſures 
to him, and then burnt the Temple, when to ſecure them 
againſt: the Vengeance of the Greeks, he _ them an Eſtab- 
liſhment in the moſt diſtant Part of 5 After the Defeat of 
Darius by Alexander, this Conqueror . deſtroy'd the City where 
_ Prieſts had ſettled, of which their Deſcendants were then 

in actual Poſſeſſion; and thus puniſh'd the Children for the Per- 
fidy of their Fathers. 

rhe Orack of Apolls at Claros, a Town of Tonia in Afia Minor, 

was very famous, and frequently conſulted. Claros was ſaid to 

de founded by (1) Mano the Daughter of Tirofas, ſome Years 

before the taking of Troy. The ' Anſwers of this Oracle, ſays 

Tacitus (2), were not given by a Woman but by a Man, choſe 
out of certain Families, and generally from Milerus. It was ſuf- 
ficient to let him know the Number and Names of thoſe who 
came to conſult him; after which he retired into a Cave, and 

havin drank of the Waters of a Spring that ran within it, de- 
; Anſwers in Verſe upon what the People had in their 
Thoughts, though he was frequently i 2 and unacquaint- 
end with the Nature and Rules of Poetry. It is ſaid, our Au- 
e thor adds, that he foretold the ſud en Death of Germanicus 
L but in dark and ambiguous Terms.“ 
Panſanias mentions an Oracle of Merrury, in Achaia, of 2 
ſingular Kind, after a Variety of Ceremomes, which it is need! 

here to repeat, they whiſpered in the Ear of the God, and told 
him, what they ware deſirous of knowing; then ſtopping their 
Ears with their Hands, they left the Temple, and the firſt 


nere ey, Cy 
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(i Maris 8 ae for — Prophetic Spirity and be 
Jous Hiſtory informs us, that lamenting the Miſe ries of her Country, the 
diſſolved away in Tears, and that theſe formed a Fountain, the Water of 
which communicated the Gift of Prophecy to thoſe who drank, it; but 


being at the ſame Time unwholeſome, it woos on Diſeaſes and ſhor- 
tones Life. 


(2) Tacit. Annal. L 2. c. 54. | 5 71.32%. D wi 
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But it would be an endleſs Taſk to pretend to enumerate al! 
the Oracles, which were ſo numerous, that Fas Dale gives a 


Lift of near three Hundred, moſt of which were in Greece. Not 
that all theſe ever ſubſiſted at the ſame Time, the ancient Ones 


were frequently neglected, either from a Diſcovery of the Impo- 


ſtures of their Prieſts, or by the Countries in which they were 
placed being laid waſte by War, Earthquakes, or the other Ac- 
cidents to which Cities and Kingdoms are expoſed. 2 * 
But no Part of Greece had ſo many Oracles as. Bana, which 
were there numerous, from its abounding in Mountains and Ca- 
verns; for as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves,” nothing was more conve- 


nient for the Prieſts than theſe Caves, which not only inſpire 


the People with a Sort of religious Horror; but afforded the 


Prieſts an Opportunity of forming ſecret Paſſages, of conceal- 


ing themſelves in hollow Statues;” and of making Uſe of all the 


Machines, and all the Arts neceſſary to keep up the Deluſton 


of the People, and to encreaſe the Reputation of the Oracles. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the different Manners by 
which the Senſe of the Oracles was conveyd; beſides the Me: 
thods already mentioned, in ſome the Oracle was given from 
the Bottom of the Statue, to which one of the Prieſts might con- 


vey himſelf by a ſubterranean Paſſage. In others by Dreams; 


in others again by Lots, in the Manner of Dice; containing 
certain Characters or Words, which were to be explained by 
Tables made for that Purpoſe, In ſome Temples the Enquirer 
threw them himſelf, and in others they were dropp'd from a 
Box; and from hence aroſe the proverbial Phraſe, he Lot i- 
fallen. Childiſh as this Method of deciding the Succeſs of Events 


by a Throw of Dice may appear, yet it was always preceded by 


Sacrifices and other Ceremonies. 


In others the Queſtion was propoſed by a- Letter, ſealed up 
and piven to the Prieſt, or left upon the Altar, while the Perſon 
ſent with it was obliged to lie all Night in the Temple, and 
theſe Letters were to be ſent back unopen'd with the Anſwer, 
Here this wonderful Art conſiſted in the Prieſts knowing how 4 
open a Letter without injuring the Seal, an Art ſtill practis'd, 
on particular Occaſions, in all the General Poſt-Offices in Eu- 
rope. A Governor of Cilicia, whom the Epicureans endeavour'd 
to inſpire with a Contempt for the Oracles, ſent a Spy to that 
of Mopſus at Malles, with a Letter well ſealed up; as this Man 


was lying in the Temple, a Perſon appeared to him and utter'd 


the Word Black, This Anſwer he carried to the Governor, 
which filbd him with Aſtoniſhment, though it appeared ridicu- 
lous to the Epicureans, to whom he communicated it, when to 

N . convince 
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convince them of the Injuſtice of the Raillery on the Oracle, he 


broke open. the Letter, and ſhew'd them that he had wrote theſe 
Words, Shall I ſacrifice tothee a White Ox or a Black ? The Em- 
peror Trajan made a like Experiment on the God at Heliopolir, 
by r a Letter ſealed up, to which he requeſted an 
Anſwer. e Oracle commanded a Blank Paper, well folded 
and ſealed, to be given to the Emperor, who, upon his receivin 
it, was ſtruck with Admiration at ſeeing an Anſwer fo 


pondent to his own Letter, eee M8 


The Characteriſtic of Oraeles, ſays the — * 


Rollin (3), were Wa. ene. Obſcurity, and Convertability ; ſo 


that one Anſwer would agree with ſeveral different and even op- 


poſite Events; and this was generally the Caſe when the Event 
was in the leaſt dubious. Trajan convinced of the Divinity of 
the Oracle, by the Blank Letter above mentioned, ſent.a ſecond 
Note, wherein he deſired to know, whether he ſhould return to 
Rome after the Conclufion of the War which he had then in 
View; the Oracle anſwer'd this Letter by ſending to him a Vine 
broke in Pieces. The Prediction of the Oracle was I 
fulfilled; for the Emperor dying in the War, his Body, or if 
vou pleaſe his Bones, repreſented by the broken Vine, were 
carried to Rome. But it would have equally accompliſhed 
nad the Romans conquer'd the Parthians, or the Parthians the 
Remans; and whatever had been the Event, it might have been 
conſtrued into the Meaning of the Oracle. Under ſuch Am- 
biguities they eluded all Difficulties, and were hardly ever in 
the Wrong. In this all their Art, and all their ſuperior Know- 
ledge con for when the Queſtion was plain, the Anſwer 
was commonly ſo too. A Man requeſting a Cure for the Gout, 
was anſwered by the Qracle, that he ſhould-drink nothing but 
cold Water. Another deſiring to know by what Means he might 
become rich, was -anſwer'd by the God, that he had no more 
to do but to make himſelf er of all between Sion and 
VII. Of Artars, open TEMel Es, ſacred Grove $1 
aà2nd SACRIFICES: 15 
" A LTARS and Sacrifices mutually imply each other, and were 
immediately conſequent to the Fall of Man: Tho? the ori- 
nal Altars were ſimple, being compos'd of Earth or Turf, or 
unhewn Stones. There is great Probability that the Cloathing of 
:(4) Antient Hiſt. Val. 8. 25. | i 
0 Banter, Vol I. 2 jt | 
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dur firſt Parents conſiſted of the Skins of Beaſts - ſacrificed by 
Adam in the Interval between his Offence. and Fxpulſion from 
Paradiſe. * Cain and Abel, Noah and the Patriarchs, purſued the 
Practice. Even thoſe who forſook the living God, yet continuw'd 
this early Method of Worſhip. Theſe Idolaters at firſt imi- 
tated the ſimple Manner in which they had been; raiſed by 
Noah. But the, Form and Materials inſenſibly chang'd ; there 
were ſome ſquare, others long, round, or triangular. Each 
Feaſt obtained a peculiar Ceremonial, and an Altar of a parti- 
cular Form. Sometimes they were of common Stone, ſome- 
times of Marble, Wood, or Braſs. - The Altar was ſurrounded 
with Carvings in Bas-relief, and the Corners ornamented with 
Heads of various Animals. Some reach'd no higher than to 
the Knee, others were rear'd as high as the Waſte, while others 
were much higher. Some again were ſolid, others hollow, to 
receive the Libations and the Blood of the Victims. Others 
were portable, reſembling a Trevet, of a magnificent Form, to 
hold the Offering from the Fire, into which they threw Frank- 
incenſe, to 'over-power the diſagreeable Smell of the Blood and 
burning Fat. In ſhort, what had been approved on ſome im- 
portant Occaſion paſs'd into a Cuſtom, and became a Law, 
Where the Altars were placed, there was ſaid to be in the early 
Ages of the World an Houſe or Temple of ISO VAR, which was 
moſtly upon Eminencies, and always uncovered. Where they 
could be had, upright Stones were erected near them. This in 
Scripture is called /etting up a Pillar; nor was it done without a 
particular Form of Conſecration. The Behaviour of the Patri- 
8 to which we refer the Reader (5), will explain the 
7 | 


It isfaid of Mo/es likewiſe, That he ro/e up early in the Morning, 
and builded an Altar under the Hill, and twelve Pillars &c.,(6) The 
entire Work of theſe ſacred Eminencies was ſurrounded at a 
convenient Diſtance, by a Mound or Trench thrown up, in or- 
der to prevent the profane Intruſion of the People (7). # 

At other Times the Altars were incloſed by Groves of Oak (8). 
Whence this Tree is ſaid to be ſacred to Jovs. The Heathens, 
when they left the Object, yet continu'd this Uſage alſo of the 
original Worſhip ; which indeed was fo link*d to Idolatry, that 
it became neceſſary for Moſes to forbid the Hebrews planting 
Groves about their Altars, to prevent their falling into the 
Practices of the Nations round about them. Theſe Groves 


*_ 5) Gen, xxviii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and xxxv. 7, 14, 15. . 
(6) Exod. xxiv. 4. Thecketh, inferius, deorſum, on the Declivity of the Hill, 
(7) Exod. xix. 12, 23. | ; 
9 Gen, xxi. 33. Xii. 6, 7. xxxv. 4. xi. 18. De ut. xi. 30, Judges ix. 
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234 APPENDIX: 
were hung with Garlands and Chaplets of Flowers, and with a 
Variety of Offerings in ſo laviſh a Manner, as almoſt entirely to 
exclude the Light of the Sun. They were conſider'd as the pe- 
culiar Reſidence of the Deity. - No Wonder therefore, that it 
was deem'd the moſt inexpiable Sacrilege to cut them down (9)- 
The high Antiquity and Univerſality of Sacrificing, beſpeak 
it a divine Inſtitution. The utter Impoſſibility that there ſhou'd 
be any Virtue or Efficacy in the Thing itſelf, ſhews plainly that 
it muſt have been look'd upon as wicarious, and having Reſpect 
to ſomewhat truly meritorious, and which thoſe who brought the 


Sacrifice were at firſt ſufficiently acquainted with the Nature of. 


For it is not to be preſum'd upon what Grounds Men cou'd be 
induc'd to think of expiating their Sins, or procuring the divine 
Favour by facrificial Oblations. It is much more reaſonable to 
conclude it a divine Appointment. All Nations have uſed it. 


They who were fo happy as to walk with Gop, were inſtructed 


in it from Age to Age. And they, who rejected him, ſtill facri- 
ficed. But they invented new Rites; and at length, miſtaking 
and perverting the original Intent and Meaning, offer'd even 
human Victims! It is indeed moſt ſurprizing to obſerve, that 
almoſt all Nations, from the Uſe of bea/tial, have advanc'd to 


buman Sacrifices; and many of them, from the ſame Miſtake | 
4 and Perverſion, even to the Sacrifice of their oxun Children! 


This moſt cruel Cuſtom, amongſt the Carthaginians, of of- 
fering Children to Saturn (10), occaſion'd an Embaſly being 
ſent to them from the Romans, in order to perſuade them to 


aboliſh it. And in the Reign of Tiberius, the Prieſts of Saturn 


were crucified for preſuming to ſacrifice Children to him; and 
Amaſis, King of Egypt, made a Law, that only the Figures of 
Men ſhould be ſacrificed inſtead” of themſelves. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that at the Time of a Plague the Spartans were or- 
dered by an Oracle to facrifice a Virgin; but the Lot having 
fallen upon a young Maid whoſe Name was Helena, an Eagle 
carried away the ſacrificing Knife, and laying it on the Head of 
an Heifer it was ſacrificed in her ſtead, - The ſame Author in- 
forms us, that Pelopidas the Athenian General dreaming the 


(9) Lucan mentioning the Trees which Czſar ordered to be felled, to 
make his warlike Engines, deſcribes the Conſternation of the Soldiers, who 
refus'd to obey his Orders, till taking an Ax be cut down one of them him- 
ſelf. Struck with a religious Reverence for the Sanity of the Grove, they 
imagined that if they preſumptuouſly attempted to cut down any of its 
Trees, the Ax would have recoiled upon themſelves, They however be- 
Heved it lawful to prune and clear them, and to fell thoſe Trees which they 
imagined attracted the Thunder, key ts 
** Theſe Sacrifices were practiſed annually by the Carthaginians, who 

offered the Sons of the principal Citizens; but afterwards privately 
brought up Children for that Purpoſe, a 


Night 


* * | 
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Night before an Engagement, that he ſhould ſacrifice a Virgin 
to the Manes of the Daughters of Scedaſus, who had been ra- 
viſh'd and murder'd, he was fill'd with Horror at the Inhuma- 
nity of ſuch a Sacrifice, which. he could not help thinking odi- 
ous to the Gods; but ſeeing a Mare, by the Advice of Theocritus 
the Soothſayer, he ſacrificed it, and gained the Victory. 

The Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices were extremely different, 
and to every Deity a diſtin& Victim was allotted (1); but what- 
ever Victims were offered, the greateſt Care was to be taken in 
the Choice of them; for the very ſame Blemiſhes that excluded 
them being offered by the Few, rendered them alſo imperfect 
among the Pagans. k YM 

The Prieſt having prepared himſelf: by Continence, during 

the preceding Night, and by, Ablution, before the Proceſſion 
went a Herald crying Hoc age, to give the People Notice that 
they were to give their ſole Attention to what they were about; 
then followed the Players on ſeveral Inſtruments, who between 


2 


* 


the Intervals of Playing, exhorted the People in the ſame Man- 


ner. The Prieſt, and ſometimes the Sacrificers, went before 
cloathed in White, and the. Prieſt, beſides being dreſs'd in the 
Veſtments belonging to his Office, was ſure to be crown'd with 
a Chaplet of the Leaves of the Tree ſacred to the God for whom 
the Sacrifice was appointed; the Victim had his Horns gilt, and 
was alſo crowned with a Chaplet of the ſame Leaves, and adorn'd 
with Ribbons and Fillets. In Greece, when the Prieſt approach- 
ed the Altar, he cry'd, Who is here? To which the 8 tors 
anſwered, Many good People (2). The Prieſt then faid, Be gone 
all ye Profane, Which the Romans expreſſed by faying Procul e 
Profani. The Victim arriving at the Altar, the Prieſt laid one 
Hand upon the Altar, and began with a Prayer to all the Gods, 
beginning with Janus and ending with fa, during which the 
ſtricteſt Silence was obſerved. Then the Sacrifice began, by 
throwing upon the Head of the Victim, Corn, Frankincenſe, 
Flower and Salt, laying upon it Cakes and Fruit (3), and this 
they called 7mmolitio, or the Immolition. Then the Prieſt took 
the Wine, which having firſt 5 gave it to the By- ſtan- 
ders to do fo too (4), and then pouted'it out, or ſprinkled the 
(i) Lucian informs us, that The Victims were alſo different accord- 
66 r the. Quality and Circunaſtances of the Perſons who offered them, 
man, 


60 Huſban ſays he, facrifices an Ox; the Shepherd, a Lamb; 
the Goat-herd, a Goat. There are ſome who offer only Cakes, or 


* Incenſe, and he that has nothing, ſacriſices by kiffing his Right-Hand, 


& De Sacr,”” 

(2) . AN N %. ; 
(z] All theſe were not uſed for every Sacrifice, 
(A4) This was called Lias. 


. 
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HhBeeaſt with it between the Horns. After this, the Prieſt plucked 
off ſome of the rough Hairs from the Forehead of the Victim, 
| threw them into the Fire, and then turning to the Eaſt drew a 
crooked Line with his Knife along the Back, from the Forehead 
to the Tail, and then ordered the Servants (5) to ſlay the Vic- - 
tim, which they had no ſooner done than he was opened, and 
the Duty of the Aruſpex began, which was no ſooner over, than 
the Carcaſs was cut in Quarters, and then into ſmaller Pieces, 
and according to Pau/anias (6) and Apollonius Rhodius (7), the 
Thighs were covered with Fat, and ſacrificed as the Part allot- 
ted to the God (8); after which they regaled themſelyes upon 
the reſt, and celebrated this religious Feaſt with Dancing, 'Mu- 
fick, and Hymns ſung in Honour of the Gods, + 
| | Upon ſignal Victories, or in the midſt of ſome publick Ca- 
— lamity, they ſometimes offered in one Sacrifice a hundred Bulls, 
| which was called an Hecatomb: But ſometimes the ſame Name 
was given to the Sacrifice of an hundred Sheep, Hogs, or other 
Animals. *Tis ſaid, that Pytbagoras offered up an Hecatomb 
for having found out the Demonſtration of forty-ſeyenth 
Propoſition in the firſt Book of Euclid, . 
VIII Of the Pr1zsTs, PrIESTESSES, &c. of the 
Greeks and Romans, 8 
13 i N the early Ages of the World the Chiefs of Families com- 
=_ KR. pos'd the Prieſthood; and afterwards when publick Prieſts 
_ were appointed, Kings, as Fathers and Maſters of that large 
= Family which compoſed the Body-politick, frequently offered 
Sacrifices; and not only Kings, but Princes. and Captains of 
Armies. Inſtances of this Kind are frequently to be met with 
in Homer. l 4 a 
When the Ancients choſe a Prieſt, the ſtricteſt Enquiry was 
made into the Life, the Manners, and even the bodily external 
PerfeQions of the Perſon to be choſen. They were 42 
allowed to marry once, but were not always forbid ſecond 
Z a2 f4nt Path in (rnd niche LT. offs 
The Greeks and Romans had ſeveral, Orders of Prieſts; but as. 
Greece was divided into many Ar States, there natu- 
rally aroſe different Hierarchies. In ſeveral Cities of Greece the 
Government of Religion was intruſted to Women, in others it 
(5) Theſe inferior Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to kill, to imbowel, 
G and © waſh the Vigim,! were called Vichmarii. Pepæ, Agones, 
Cultratii. i 95 
(6) Lib. 5. p. 192. : | een 3 


k 5 7) In Att, p. 42. ine 427 nenn | 
1 858) In the Holocauſts, the whole Victim was burnt, and nothing left 
| for the Feaſt, | 
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was conferred on the Men ; while again in others, both in 
Concert had a Share in the Management of it. The Prieſteſſes 
of Argos were very famous. At Atbent a Prieſteſs preſided over 
the Worſhip of Minerva; there was alſo a Prieſteſs for Pallas, at 
Clazomene; for Ceres, at Catanea, &c. The Hierophante, were 
very famous Prieſts of Athens, and both they and-their Wives, 
who were called Hierophantidz, were ſet apart for the Worſhip 


of Ceres and Hecate, as were the Orgiophante, and the Women 
ſtiled Orgiaſtæ, appointed to preſide over the Orgies of Bacchus, 
&c, Beſides, the Priefteſs of Apollo, at Delphos, who was by 


Way of Eminence called Pythia (9); there belonged to. this 


Oracle five Princes of the Prieſts and ſeveral Prophets, who pro- 
nounced the Senſe of the Oracle. There were 


Iſo chief Priefts, 
one of whom preſided over a City, and ſometimes over a whole 
Province ; ſometimes he was inveſted with this Dignity for 
Life, and at other Times only for five Years. Beſides theſe, 


there were chief Prieſteſſes, who were the Superintendants of 


the Prieſteſſes, and were choſen from the nobleſt Families; 


. but the moſt celebrated of theſe was the x 
The Prieſts of Rome enjoyed - ſeveral very conſiderable Privi- 


leges, they were exempted from going to War, and excuſed 


from all burthenſome Offices in the State. They had com- 


monly a Branch of Laurel and a Torch carried before them, 
and were allowed to ride in a Chariot to the Capitol. Romulus 
inſtituted ſixty Prieſts, who were to be at leaſt fifty Years of 
their Birth and the Rectitude of their Morals. 461+ 
The Pontifex Maximus, or the High-Prieſt, was efteemed 
the Judge and Arbitrator of all divine and human Affairs, and 


Age, free from all perſonal Defects, and diſtinguiſhed both by 


His Authority was ſo great, and his Office ſo much revered, © 


«© That all the "Emperors, after the Example of 28 Ce/ar 
% and Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or 
% at leaſt uſed the Name (10).” He was not allowed to go 
out of Italy, though this was diſpenſed with in Favour of Julius 
Eſar; whenever he attended a Funeral, a Veil was put be- 


Profanation for him to ſee a dead Body. 


(0) Thus the Prieſteſs of Pallas at Clazomene, was called Heſychia, and 
that of Bacchus, Thyas; and in Crete, that of Cybele, Meliſſa. Among the 
Atkenians, the inferior Miniſters were ſtiled Paraſti, a Word that did not at 


that Time carry with it any Mark of Reproach ; for it is mentioned in an 
Inſcription at Atbem, that of two Bulls offered in Sacrifices, the one ſhould _ * 
be referved for the Games, and the other diſtribnted among the Prieſts and 
"Paraſites, Theſe Paraſites had a Place among the chief Magiſtrates, and the 
principal Part of their Employment was to chooſe the Wheat appointed for 


their Sacrifices. Hanier s Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 283. 
(16) Kennet's Rom, Antiq, : 
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ween him and the Funeral Bed; for it was thought a Kind. af 
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4 The Rex Sacrorum (1), according to Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus 
=. (2), was inſtituted 2 the Erpulſion of the Roman Kings, to 
1 rpetuate the Memory of the great Services ſome of them had 
one the State. On this Account, the Augurs and Pontifices 
were directed to chooſe out a fit Perſon, who ſhould devote him- 
ſelf to the Care of religious Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of 
Religion, without ever interfering in civil Affairs: but leaſt the 
Name of King, which was become odious to the People, ſhould 
raiſe their Jealouſy, it was at the ſame Time appointed, that 

he ſhould be ſubje& to the High-Prieſts. His Wife had the 

Tn. of Fan Sacrorum. bg I 14 65 

| e Flamines, according to Li „were appoi 

C. Numa Pompilius, to Aiſcharge date Cas Offices: which he 

E. imagined properly belong'd to the Kings. At firſt there were 

Y but. three (4), which were choſen by the People, and their 

Election confirmed by the High-Prieſt. They were afterwards 
Increaſed to fifteen, three of whom were choſen from amongſt 

5 the Senators, and were called Flamines Majores; and the other 

=. Twelve choſen from the Plebeians, were ſtiled Flamines Minores. 

b The Feciales were alſo inſtituted by Numa, and conſiſted of 
twenty Perſons, choſen out of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Families. 
"Theſe were properly the Heralds of the Republick, who, when- 
ever it was injured, were ſent to demand Satisfaction, which if 
they could not obtain, they called the Gods to witneſs between 
them and the Enemy, and denounced War. 'They had the 
Power of ratifying and confirming Alliances, -and were the. Ar- 
bitrators of all the Differences between the Republick and other 
Nations; ſo that the Romans could not lawfully take up Arms 
till the Feciales had declared that War was moſt expedient. 

The Pater Patratus derived his Name from a Circumſtance 
neceſſary to his enjoying the Title, and in order that he might be 
more ſtrongly intereſted in the Fate of his Country, he was to 
have both a Father and a Son livingat the ſame Time. He was 
choſe by the College of Feciales out of their own Body, to treat 

with the Enemy on the Subject of War and Peaacdee. 
The Epulones were Miniſters appointed to prep me facred 
Banquets at the ſolemn Games, and had the Privilege of wear. 
ing a Robe like the Pontiffs, bordered with Purple, Theſe Mi. 
(1) He was alſo ſtiled Rex Sacrificulus, . | Io texts 
(2) Lib. 2. (3) Liv. lib. 1. 21 | ; 
(4) The Flamen dialis of Jupiter, the Martialis of Mars, and the Quirinalit 
of Nuirinus. The firſt ſacred to Jupiter, was a Perſon. of a very high 
DiſtinRion, . though he was obliged to ſubmit to ſome. burthenſome 

Regulations and ſuperſtitious Obſervances: His Wife was a 1 
had the Title of Flaminica; and alſo enjoyed the ſame Privi an 
was 1 the ſame Reſtrictions as her Huſband. Aulus Gallus, Noct, 
Att, I. 10. C. 15. | | | 
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APPT N DIN 239 
niſters were 2 three in Number, to which two were 
afterwards added, and then two more, till in the Pontificate of [1 
Julius Ceſar they were encreaſed to Ten. The moſt conſider- 
able of the Privileges granted to the Epulones, was one which 3 
they enjoyed in common with the other Miniſters, their not be- 
ing obliged to make their Daughters Veſtals (5). 92 "i 
Beſides theſe were the Salii, or Prieſts of Mars: The Phæ- 1 
bades of Apollo, the Baſſarides of Bacchus, the Luperci of Pan, 
and ſeveral others who preſided over the Worſhip of particular 
Deities, each of which had a particular College, and conſti- 
tuted a diſtin Community. | | 


Of the Tzurlzs of the' Pagans. 


AKE N Groves with a circular Opening in the Midſt, or 

upright Stones placed in the ſame Order, incloſing an Al- 

tar, were the original Temples. The firſt cover'd one was that 

of Babel; and in all Probability it was the only one of the Kind, 

till Moſes, by erecting the Tabernacle, might give the Egyptian 

the firſt Thought of Building alſo a Houſe for their Gods. Had. 
Temples been built in Eg yp? at the Time when Maſes reſided 
there, it can hardly be conceived but that he would have men- 

tioned them ; and that this moying Temple might ſerve as a 
* Model for the reſt is the more probable, as there is a near Re- 
| ſemblance between the Sanctum Sanctorum, and the holy Places 
in the Pagan Temples. In that of Moſes God was conſulted, 
and none ſuffered to enter but the Prieſts; this exactly agrees 
k with the holy Places in the Heathen Temples, where the Oracle 
was delivered, | oy 

It was the Opinion of Lucian, that the firſt Temples were 

built by the Egyprians, and that from them this Cuſtom was 

- convey'd to the People of the neighbouring Countries; and 
from Egypt and Phænicia it paſſed into Greece, and from Greece 

to Rome. | 


* Fe 
of he * 


1 


) 

; 

| They all began with little Chapels, which were generally 

1 erected by private Perſons, and theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by 

regular Buildings, and the moſt magnificent Structures, when 

L even the Grandeur and Beauty of the Buildings heighten'd the 

I Veneration that was entertained for them. They had often 
Porticos, and always an Aſcent of Steps, while ſome of them 

were ſurrounded by Galleries ſupported by Rows of Pillars. 

b The firſt Part in entering theſe Temples was the Porch, in 

0 which was placed the holy Water for the Expiation of thoſe that TT 

4 | entered into the Temple. The next was the Nave (6) or Body - Mi 

» (5) Aulus Gellius, lib, 1. c. 12. IFRS Yn £2 | 


(6) Nats, s. " Ty 
* * | „ 


* 


_ of the Temple, and then the holy Place (7), into which none 

+ but the Prieſts were allowed to enter. Sometimes there was 

% behind the Building another Part, called the Back- Temple. 

4 The Inſide was Peu adorned with Paintings, Gildings, 
and the richeſt Offerings, among which were the Trophies and 
Spoils of War. But the principal Ornaments were the Statues 
of the Gods, and thoſe of Perſons diſtinguiſhed by great and 
noble Actions, which were ſometimes of Gold, Silver, Ivory, 
Ebony, and other precarious Materials. 

The Veneration for theſe Buildings was carried by the Ro- 
mans and other Nations to the moſt ſuperſtitious Exceſs. Before 
the erecting one of theſe noble Edifices, the Aruſpices choſe the 
Place, and fix'd the Time for beginning the Work; for here 
every Thing was of Importance. They began when the Air 
was ſerene, and the Sky clear and unclouded ; on the Limits of 
the Building were placed Fillets and Garlands, and the Soldiers 

| whoſe Names were thought auſpicious, entered the Encloſure 
with Boughs in their Hands : Then followed the Veſtal Virgins, 
attended by ſuch Boys and Girls who had the Happineſs to 
have their Fathers and Mothers living, and theſe afliſted the 
Veſtals in ſprinkling all the Ground with clear Water; then 
followed a ſolemn Sacrifice, - and Prayers to the Gods, to proſper 
the Building they were going to erect for their Habitation : 
And this being over, the Prieſt touched the Stone that was to be 
. firſt laid, and bound it with a Fillet, after which the Magiſtrates, 
and Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, aſſiſted by the People, 
with the utmoſt Joy and Alacrity in removing the Stone, which 
| was extremely large, fixed it for a Foundation, throwing in 
with it ſeveral ſmall Gold Coins, and other Pieces of Money. 
When theſe Buildings were finiſh'd, they were conſecrated 
with Abundance of Ceremony,” and fo great was the Venera- 
tion felt by the People for the Temples, that they frequently, 
as a Mark of Humiliation, clamber'd up to them on their Knees ; 
and fo holy was the Place, that it was thought criminal for a 
Man to ſpit or blow his Noſe in it. The Women proſtrated 
themſelves in them, and ſwept. the Pavements with their Hair, 
They became Sanctuaries for Debtors and Criminals ; and on 
all Holidays were conſtantly deck'd with Branches of Laurel, 
Olive and Ivy. © 2 
Y One of the firſt Temples built in Ee yt, was that of Vulcan, 
at Memphis, erected by Menes: At it had the primitive 
Simplicity of all other ancient Buildings, and without Statues 
(8); but the Succeſſors of this Prince ſtrove to excell each other 
| | in 


_ _ * 


(7) called Penerralis, Sacrarium, Adytum. | 
(8) According tò the beſt Hiſtorians, there were no Statues in the we 
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monſtrous-Size, There were indeed a great Number of Tem- 
ples in Egypt, but the moſt extraordinary Thing of this Kind 
was a Chapel hewn out of a ſingle Stone, which by Order of 
Amaſis was cut out of the Quarries in upper Egypt, and with 
incredible Difficulty carried as far as Saris, where it was deſigned 
to have been ſet up in the Temple of Minerva, but was left at 
the Gate. Herodotus mentions this Work with Marks of Aſto-/ 
niſnment What I admire more, ſays he, than at the othe 

„ Works of Amafis, is his cauſing a Houſe to be brought from 


« Eliphantina, a Houſe hewn out of a ſingle Stone; which two 


& thouſand Men were unable to remove thither in leſs than 
« three Years. This Houſe was thirty-one Feet in Front, 
„ twenty-one Feet in Breadth, and twelve in Height; and on 
„ the Infide twenty-ſeven Feet in Length, and ſeven Feet and 
* a half high.” nn, | 
The Temple of Diana at Epheſus (9), has been always ad- 


mired as one of the nobleſt Pieces of Architecture that the 


World has ever produced. It was four Hundred and twenty- 
five Feet long, two hundred Feet broad, and ſupported by a 
Hundred and twenty-ſeven Columns of Marble ſixty Feet high, 
twenty-ſeven of which were beautifully carved. This Temple, 
which was two Hundred Years in Building, was burnt by Bro- 
frratus with no other View than to perpetuate his Memory: 
However, it was rebuilt, and the laſt Temple was not inferior 
either in Riches or Beauty, to the former, being adorned with 
the Works of the moſt famous Statuaries of Greece. 

The Temple of Ceres and Preſerpine was built in the Doric 


Order, and was of ſo wide an Extent as to be able to contain 


thirty Thouſand Men; for there were frequently that Number 
at the Celebration of the Myſteries of the two Goddeſſes. At 
firſt this Temple had no Columns on the Outſide; but Philo 
afterwards added to it a magnificent Portico. ; 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, as well as the admirable 
Statue of Jupiter placed in it, were raiſed from the Spoils 
which the Eliant took at the Sacking of P (10). This Tem- 
ple was of the Doric Order, the moſt ancient, as well as the 
moſt ſuitable to grand Undertakings; and on the Outſide was 


cient Temples of Egypt. But this is not at all ſtrange, ſince Plutarch 
who has his Authority from Varro, ſays, That the Romans were a hun- 
dred and ſeventy Years without Statues ; Numa prohibited them by a Law 
And Tertullian lets us know, that even in his Time there were ſever 
Temples that had no Statues, . MOR TOY 
(9) — was accounted — of the Wonders of the World. 
10) Pauſaniaz in Iliac, p. 303. & ſe g. MN 
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ſurrounded with Columns, which formed a noble Periſtyle; 
The Length of the Temple was two Hundred and thirty Feet, 
its Breadth ninety-five, and its Height, from the Area to the 
Roof, two Hundred and Thirty. From the Middle of the Roof 
hung a gilded Victory, under which was a golden Shield, on 
- Which was repreſented Medu/a's Head; and round \the Temple, 
above the Columns, hung twenty-one gilt Bucklers, which 
Mummius conſecrated to Jupiter after the Sacking of Corinth. 
Upon the Pediment in the Front was repreſented with exquiſite 
Art, the Chariot Race between Pelops and Oenamaus : And on 
the back Pediment, the Battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithe 
at the Marriage of Pirithous; and the Braſs Gates were adorned 
with the Labours of Hercules, In the Inſide, two Ranges of tall 
and ſtately Columns ſupported two Galleries, under which was 
the Way that led to the Throne of Fupiter. | 
The Statue of the God and this Throne were the Maſter- 
leces of the great Phidias, and the moſt magnificent and 
igheſt finiſh'd in all Antiquity. The Statue, which was of 
a prodigious Size, was of Gold and Ivory, fo artfully blended 
as to fill all Beholders with Aſtoniſnment. The God wore upon 
his Head an Olive Crown, in which the Leaf of the Olive 
Was imitated in the niceſt. Perfection. In his Right-Hand he 
Held the Figure of Victory, form'd likewiſe of Gold and- Ivory; 
and in his Left a golden Scepter, on the Top of which was an 
Eagle. The Shoes and Mantle of the God were of Gold, and 
on the Mantle were engraven a Variety of Flowers and Animals. 
The Throne ſparkled with Gold and precious Stones, while the 
different Materials, and the Aſſemblage of Animals and other 
Ornaments, formed a delightful Variety. At the four Corners 
of the Throne, were four Victories that ſeemed joining Hands 
for a Dance; and at the Feet of Jupiter were two others. On 
the Foreſide, the Feet of the Throne were adorned with 
Sphinxes plucking the tender Infants from the Boſoms of the 
Theban Mothers, and underneath were Apollo and Diana laying 
the Children of Miobe with their Arrows, c. At the Top of 
the Throne, above the Head of Jupiter, were the Graces and 
Hours. The Pedeſtal which ſupported the Pile, was equally 
adorned with the reſt: It was covered with Gold, on the one 


Side Phidias had engraven Phebus guiding his Chariot; on the 


other, Fupiter and Juno, Mercury, Veſta, and the Graces: Here 
Pinus appeared as riſing from:the Sea, and * 2 her, 
while Piibo, or the Goddeſs of Perſuaſion, ſeemed preſenting 
her with a Crown: There appeared Apollo and Diana, Minerva 
and' Hercules, ' At the Foot of the Pedeſtal was Neptune and Am- 
Fhitrite, with Diaua, who appeared mounted on na” © In 
D 2:4 art, 
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gang down from the Top to the Bottom. A large Balluſtrade 


inted and adorned with Figures encompaſſed the whole Work; 
there with inimitable Art was painted the Alas bearing tbe 
Heavens upon his Shoulders, and Flerrules ſtooping to eaſe him 


of his Load. The Combat of Hercules with the Nemean Lion 


Ajax offerin 'S Violence to Caſſandra, Prometheys in Chains, and 


a Variety of other Pieces of fabulous Hiſtory. | 


This Temple was paved with the fineſt Marble, adorned - 


with a prodigious Number of Statues, and with' the Preſents 
which ſeveral Princes had conſecrated to the God. | 

Though the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, was greatly infe- 
Tior in Point of Magnificence to the former, yet the immenſe 
Preſents ' ſent to it From every Quarter, rendered it infinitely 
more rich. The principal Value of the former aroſe-from its 


containing the Works of Phidias, and his Maſter-piece was 
really invaluable; but what this Temple wanted, in not con- 


taining the Productions of ſo curious an Artiſt, was ampl 


made up by a Profuſion of Treaſure, which aroſe from the Of- 


ferings of thoſe who went to conſult the Oracle. The firſt 
Temple which was built being burnt, the Amphictyones, or 


neral Council of Greece, took upon themſelves the Care of. 


ebuilding. it; and for that Purpoſe agreed with an Archite& 


for three hundred Talents, which amounts to forty-five thou- . 
fand Pounds, and this Sum was to be raiſed by the. Cities of 


Greece; Collections were alſo made in foreign Countries. A 
King of Egypt, and the Grecian Inhabitants of that Country, 
contributed conſiderable Sums for that Service. The Alm 


Wl. onedes, one of the moſt powerful Families in Athens, had the 


Charge of conducting the Building, which they rendered more 
magnificent, by making, at their own Expence, conſiderabl 
Additions that had not been propoſed in the Model. 
After the Temple of Delphos was finiſh'd, Gyges King of Lydia, 
and Cræſus one of his Succeſſors, enriched it with an ineredible 
Number of the moſt valuable Preſents, and after their Exam; 
ple, many other Princes, Cities, and private Perſons, ' beſtowed 
upon it a vaſt Number of Tripods, Tables, Veſſels, Shields, 


Crowns, and Statues of Gold and Silver of inconceivable Va- - 


lue. Herodotus informs us (1), that the Preſents of Gold made 


oy Cre/us alone ta. this Temple, amounted to more than two : 
u 


ndred and Fifty Talents, or 33, 500 l. Sterling; and it is 


probable that thoſe of Silver were not of leſs Value. And 


Diederus Siculus (2) adding theſe to thoſe of the other Princes, 


(1) Her. Lib. 1. c. 50, 51. | _ (2) Diod, lib, 16. p. 453- 
| Ii 2 computes 
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Fan ten Thouſand Talents, or about 1, zoo, oool. 
| ad 4 j $153 {x8 4 . 
i Pluuarcb informs us (40, that amongſt the Statues of Gold, 
which Cræiſus placed in the Temple of Delphos, was. one of a 
Female Baker, of which this was the Occaſion: Ahattus, the 
A of Cre/us, having married a ſecond Wife, by whom he 
jad Children; ſhe formed the Deſign of ſecuring the Crown to 
her own Ifſue, by putting a Period to the Life of her Son-in- 
law; and with this View engaged a Female Baker to put Poiſon 
into a Loaf, that was to be ſerved up at the Table of the young 
Prince. The Woman ſtruck with Horror at the Thought of 
her bearing ſo great a Share in the Guilt of the Queen, let 
Cre/us into the Secret; on which the Loaf was ſerved to the 
Queen's own Children, and their Death ſecured his Succeſſion 
to the Throne, which when he aſcended, from a Senſe of Gra- 
titude to his Benefactreſs, he erected this Statue to her Memory 
in the Temple of Delpbos. An Honour that our Author fays 
ſhe had a better Title to, than many of the boaſted Conquer. 
ors or Heroes, who roſe: to Fame only by Murder and Devaſt- 
. - Jialy was no leſs famous for a Multiplicity of Temples than 
Greece.z but none of them were more noble, or more remarkable 
for the Singularity of their Form, than the Pantheon, commonl 
called the Rotunda, originally conſecrated to all the Gads, as it 
is now to all the Saints. It is generally believed to have been 
built at the Expence of Agrippa, Son- in- law to Juguftus, This 
noble Fabric is entirely round and without Windows, receivin 
a ſufficient Degree of Light from an Opening admirably con- 
triyed in the Center of the Dome. It was richly adorned with 
the Statues of all the Gods and Goddeſſes ſet in Niches. But 
the Portico, compoſed of ſixteen Columns of granate Marble, 
each of one ſingle Stone, is more beautiful and more ſurpriſing 
than the Temple itſelf, ſince theſe Columns are five Feet in 
Diameter, and thirty-ſeyen Feet high, without mentioning: the 
Raſes and Chapiters. The Emperor Conftantivs the Third, 
ſtripp'd it of the Plates of gilt Braſs that covered the Roof, and 
of the Beams, which were of the ſame Metal. Of the Cop- 
per Plates of the Portico, Pope Urban, the Eighth, afterwards 
form'd the Canopy of St. Peter; and even of the Nails, which 
(3) It is impoſſible to form any tolerable Idea of theſe Sums without 
bringing alſo into the Account the comparative Scarcity of Gold at that 
Tine; which | render'd its real Value vaſtly greater than what it bears at 
preſent... The Mines of Mexico and Peru have deſtroy' d all Compariſon, 
*(4) Plat. de Pyth, orac, p. 401, | 
„ | faſten'd 


were compos' 


* 


elo. 1 | +4 
But of the Roman Temples the Capitol was the Principal; 
with an Account of which we ſhall therefore conclude. - In the 
laſt Sabine War Tarquinius Priſcus vow'd a Temple to Tupiter, 
You and Minerva. The Event of the War correſponded with 

is Wiſhes, and the Auſpices unanimouſly fix d upon the Tar- 
peian Mountain for the deſtin'd. Structure. But little more 


ſeems to have been done towards it, beſides this Deſignation, 


till the Reign of Targuinius Superbus, a Prince of Loſtineſs and 
Spirit co ing to his Name, who ſet about it in Earneſt; 
having laid out 
cence as might ſuit the King of Gods and Men, the Glory of 
the riſing Empire, and the Majeſty of the Situation. The 
Volſcian Spoils were dedicated to this Service. An incredible 
Sum was expended upon the Foundations only, which were gua- 
drilateral and near upon two hundred Feet every Way: The 
Length exceeding the Breadth not quite fifteen Feet. When 
the Foundations were clearing, a. | 

with the Lineaments of the Face entire, and the Blood yet 


freſh and flowing: Which was interpreted as an Omen of fu- 


ture Empire. This Head was ſaid to have belong'd to one 
Ollus or Tolus; whence the Structure receiv'd its compound 
Name. Tho' poſſibly it might be as well to deduce the Name 
from CayurT only; and that too upon another Account, becauſe 
it was the commanding Part, the Head and Citadel of Roms, 
and the chief Place of its religions Worſhip. -- The Edifice was 
not finiſh'd till after the Expulſion of the Kings; the Comple- 
tion of it being a Work, an Livy, reſerv'd for the Days of 


Scipio and, Narbanus, when it was conſum'd by Fire; but was 
rebuilt by Sylla, whoſe name was inſcrib'd in Letters of Gold 
the Faftigium or Pediment of it. In the midſt were form'd 

Ho Cells or Temples ſeparated by thin Partitions, in which 
ſtood the golden Images of the Deities to whom it had been 
devoted, Thoſe of Juno and | Minerva were on each Side of 
a 8. ; for it was not uſual for him to be worſhipp'd without 
e Company of his Wife and Daughter. The three Temples 
were cover'd by one Eagle with his Wings expanded. This 


wonderful Structure ſeems to have been of the Doric Order, in 


Imitation of thoſe rais'd to the ſame Deity in Greece, and aboun- 
ded with curious Engravings and every plaſtic Ornament, par- 
ticularly the vr 4 The ſpacious Entrances, or Threſholds, 
of Braſs, The lofty Folding-Doors, which 

were of the ſame Metal, moſt glegantly emboſs d, * — 
; f e. 
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Thunder upon brazen Hinges ; and were afterwards entirely 
overlaid with Plates of Gold. The teſſellated Pavement ſtrucl 
the Eye with an aſtoniſhing Aſſemblage of rich Colours from 


the variegated Marble. The Beams were ſolid Braſs; and the 
Splendor of the fretted Roof was dazzling; where (5) 


——— The glittering Flame 
Play'd on the Temple's Gold and awful Height, 
And ſhed around its trembling Rays of Light. 


Without, the Covering was of Plates of Braſs, faſhion'd like 
'Tyles ; which, being gilt with Gold, reflected the Sun- beams 
with exceſſive Luſtre. The Front to the South was encom- 
paſs'd with a triple Row of lofty Marble Columns beautifully 
poliſh'd, brought from the Temple of Olympian Jove at Athens, 
. EO of Sy/la: All the other Sides by a double Row. The 
Aſcent was by an Hundred Steps that gently roſe, which made 
the Paſſage to it 3 grand and Keikin 5 * 
But this Capitol was likewiſe burnt in the Civil War between 
Vitellius and Yeſpafran; and reſtor'd by the latter, with ſome 
Addition of Height: It quickly after underwent the ſame Fate, 
and was rais'd again by Domitian with more Strength and Mag- 
nificence than before; who arrogated the whole Honour of the 
Structure to himſelf. The Poets were miſtaken, when they 
romis'd to this laſt Fabric an eternal Duration. For not many 
ears intervened before it was fired by Lightening, and a great 
Part of it conſumed. The Left-Hand of the golden Image of 
ur was melted. Afterwards, under Arradius and Honorius, = 
the Plunder of it was n by Stilicho; who ſtripped the Val- 
ves or Folding-Doors of the thick plated Gold which covered 
them : In one Part of which was d a grating Inſcription, 
declaring them Reszxv'o rox an UnFoORTUNATE PRINCE. 
| Gizeric, King of the Yandals, carried with him into Africa moſt 
of its remaining Ornaments, among which one Half of the 
ded Tyles'of Braſs; and great Part of it was deſtroyed by 
dil, the Goth. Theodoric indeed made ſome Attempts to 
repair the Capitol, the Amphitheatre, and other the more 
folendid Buildings of the City; but 'in vain, The prevailing - 
Light of Chriſtianity left them for the moſt Part uſeleſs 4 
ans 3 2 
[) Hamma nitore ſuo Templorum verberat Aurum, | 
7 uppers ſumma ſpargit in æde jubar, Ovio Faſt, I. | 
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A BAS turned by Ceres, 


Achelous, who aſſumed all Sha 
An Explication of this Fab 
Acheron ſent to Hell, and transformed into à River 4 
Achilles, his Birth and Education, 230 Is concealed, to pre- 
vent his going to Troy, and is diſcovered by Ulyſſes, 131. Di- 
vine Honours paid him ibid 
Acriſus ſhuts up Danae in a Brazen Tower, 28. Cauſes Danae 
and her Son Perſeus to be put into a Cheſt, and caſt into 


, the Sea, 122. Receives an accidental Hurt, which cauſes his 


Death 


Adæon turned into a Stag, and devoured by his own Dogs, 70 


The literal Senſe of the Fable 


Adonis beloved by Venus, 70. 
by that Goddeſs into the Flower Anemone 


acut, who, 


geus throws himſelf from a Rock, and is drowned int 


his Hiſtory 


which afterwards was called the Agean Sea 


eit, Jupiter's Shield, why called by this Name, 


Axgina, — 
Aglaia, one o 


ted hy Jupiter under the n of Fire 28 


the Graces 


FEolus, God of the Winds, his Hiſtory 
Aſculapius, the God of Phyſic, his Birth and Skill, 


coming to Italy in the Form of a Ser 
piter, 32. The Origin of the Fable, 60, 6, The 
Which he was repreſented | 
ta, the Father of Medea, deprived of the golden Fleece | _ 
Aglaia, one of the Graces, and the Wife of Fultan : 
- Alchymy, or the Tranſmutation of Metals, Ge. founded only 2 


the Names given to the Planets 
. Alcides, one of the Names of Hercules 


Ocitbae, for 10 the ann of Bacchus, wender! into 


. 


_ 
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pent, 60. 


1 


into a W Mandy. or- r. Water-Lizard 
pes, , conquered by Hercules 114 


70 
Killed by a wild Boar, and turned 
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 Alemens, deceived by Iapiter Une the Form of her Husband 


i 9 28, 10 
* F of the Furies C eee 7 
Alpheus, in Love with Diana | 
tars, ſacred Groves, and Sacrifices, 232. Of the Simplicity of 
: the moſt early Age fs and the Introduction of Altars, 2 he 
Original of ſacred Groves, 233, 234. Of the ante Sacri- 
ficess 234. Of human Victims, 234, 235 The Ceremonies 
uſed at Sacrifices, and the Manner in which they were per- 


formed 2357 236 

| Althea, cauſes the Desth of her Son — . — 70 
Amaltbæa, the Goat that nurſed Jupiter „ 25 
Amathus (the Women of) changed i into Oxen 79 

- Amazons, defeated by Hercules wm 


Ambarwalia, Feſtivals in Honour of Ceres, how performed 
Ro faid to raiſe the Walls of Thebes by the Harmony of his 


| 1 
Ampbitrite, Neptune's Wife — 
Ampcus, Son of Neptune, killed by Pollux | 121 
Ascile, a Braſs Buckler, ſaid to be ſent from Heaven 93 
Audromeda, expoſed to x Sea Monſter, delivered by Perſeus 123 
Anteus, a Giant f ueezed to Death by Hercules t nl 


Antiope, debauched by Jupiter in the Form of a Satyr 
| ale, his Birth and . — = 52, 53, 54. The prin — 
Places where he was worſhip 53. The Origin of t 
of Apollo, 56, 57. In what we he was repreſented, — Hl 
- -Offepring, 59s His Oracle at Delphos deſcribed, 55, 56, 226, 
ec. That Temple and the Riches it contained 243, 244 
Arachne pretending to excell Minerva in Weaving, is turned — 
au Spider, 90. The Origin of this Fable 
Ariadne gives Theſeus a Clue, by which he gets out of the Laby- 
rinth; but he ungratefully leaves her; ſhe is found'by Bacebus 
who takes her, ras, Her Crown turned i into a Conſtellation, 103 
drgonauts, Jaſons Companions, who attended him in his Expedi- 
tion to fetch the golden Fleece, 125, 126. The Origin of = 
Fable of the Argonauts Expedition 


8 vgs who had an hundred Eyes, ordered to watch Jo, but is killed 


Hp — — 1 Juno turns him into a Peacock, 29. Rn 

able explained 30 

5 a il Muſician, being robbed and thrown into the Sea, 

is varried to Land on the. of a Dolphin 31" ien "+ 

Arifteus, his Hiſto 

Aru cet or foret ee future Events, by rale the. Intrail, 
"nt 


of Victims, 218. From whence theſe ſu ious Obſervances 
e erived; 18, 319. The Manner m which the Intrails 


Were examined, and what were the Rules of judging 219, 220 


Aſcalaphus, telling that Proſerpine had eaten ſome Grains of a 


© Pomegranate,'is transformed into a Toad | 33, 3% 
rin, * _ by Jupiter in the Shape of an Eagle + * 
ö ea, 
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Anda, returns to Heaven, and is changed into the Conſtellation 
irgo 158 
Aſtrology, its Origin, 206. The Names of the Zodiac, and thold 
of the Planets, imagined to be Indications of their ſeveral Of- 
"Rees, and to produce Good and Evil, according to their Names, 
173, 207, 208. The Signs ſuppoſed to ray over all Parts of 
the human Body e m 
Atalanta and Hippomenes. turned into Lions ; 
Atlas, his Deſcent and Offspring, 7. His Exploits 8. Perſeus, 
ſhewing him the Meduſa's Head, turns him into N yy 
The Origin of the Fable of Atlas 
Atropos, one of the Deſtinies 
Atys, beloved by Cebele, is murder'd by his Father's Order, 2 
Turned into a Pine-Tree 
hs 's Stable, - containing three thouſand Oxen, cleanſed by 
ercules in a Day, and himſelf flain for his Perfidy 112 


Augury, or forming a Judgment of Futurity by the Flight of 


Birds, 214. From whence it aroſe 215. The Manner in which 
Foe Ceremony was performed, and what were the Rules of judg- 
ing, 216. Of the ſacred Chickens, and the other Methods of 

Divination, 216, 217. Of the College of Augurs, and the | 
lifications neceſſary to render a Perſon capable of being choſe 
into the Office 217, 218 
Aurora, her Deſcent, 5. Carries Cepbalus and Tithonus i into Hea- 
Volts ibid, Her NEIL 2 6 


B. | 
Acchanalia and Senmaiie, Feſtivals in Honour of 5 Bacchus 204 


Bacchus, his Education and Exploits, 101, 102, 103. His 
Ae, 103, 104. His principal Feſtivals, 104, 105. How re- 
preſented by the Poets and Painters, 105. The true Origin of 


this fabulous Deity, 105, 106, His Attendants 107, 108 
Battus, turned into a Touch - ſtone 8 74 
Belidet, their Crime and Puniſhment in Tartaris N 
Bellerophon his Hiſtory, 124, 124. The Origin of vs Fable 124 
Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, deſcribed 3 
Boar of Erimanthus taken by Hercules 111 
Bolina, to ſave herſelf from Apollo, throws herſelf into the Sea 54 
Bona Dea, one of the Titles of Cybele ? 23 
Boreds, the North Wind, his Hiſtory and Offen 5 222 


Sranthide, Oracle of 


Britomartis, being entangled in her own Nets, u y Din 12 


Bull, one that breathed Fire, taken by Hercules 
. Bufiris, a cruel Tyrant taken * Hercules, and ſacrificed to 2 | 


tun ; | u 
Abiri, three great Deities AAS from n into Samo- 
| thracia * 15 


A | Ne 


x * 5 E wy 
Caan, the Son of Villas, a notorious Robber, killed by Her 


8 
Calau, his Hiſtory, 131, 132. He and his Wife Hermione turn 


to Serpents, 132. This able explained 


| | 3* 132, 133 
Calus, the Son of Gaia or Terra 2 
Genes, Son of Vulcan, 87. Caſtrated by Saturn 1 
Cents transformed into a Man 


Califlo, debauched by Jupiter under the Form of Diana; n | 
into a Bear, and made a Conſtellation _ 27 
Calliope, one of the Muſes, preſiding over Rhetoric | 
Calumny, an Altarerected to her, 163. A Picture of this Goddeſs 
drawn by Apelles deſcribed 163, 164 
Capitol at Rome deſcribed 245, 246 
Caflalia, turned into a Fountain 54 
Caflor and Pollux, their Birth and ARtons, 120, 121. Their 


x ſharing Immortality between them, and being made the Con- 
ſtellation Gemini 


121 
Cecrops, turned into Apes . I a. 
Celeus, killed by Ceres 
N beloved by Aurora, 3. Kills his Wife Procris without 

| _ p 
Cerberus deſcribed, ged out of Hell by Hercules, 113 

The Origin of the Fable Sre or of this Monſter 31, 181 


Cores, her Birth, 96. Her Adventures while in Search of her 
Daughter Proſerpine, 38, 97, 98. Her ſeveral Names, and a 
Deſcription of the Manner in which Sacrifices were offered to 
her, 98, 99, 100. The Origin of the Fables, and of the Myſte - 
rious Rites of Ceres, 10. The Manner in which ſhe was re- 

- - preſented” by the Poets and Painters, 101. The nn; E 
Ceres and Proſerpine 


Chaos, according to Hefiad, the Father of the Gods, 1. Why 
. - repreſented as a God 


Charts. his Office and Character, 75. 44 The Origin of this — ̃ 
bulous Character 


51 
Cbarybdis, turned into a Whirlpoole © | 140 
Charybdic, killed by Diana, and OY BEEF into a Fountain 73 

-. Chimera, deſtroyed by Bellerophon 123 


ion, deprived of Speech by Diana 71 
VUiret u famous Sorcereſs, banſched for killing her Husband, 64, 
b Falls in Love with Glaucus, and turns her Rival Scylla i into 
Sea Monſter; 663. Turns the Companions of Ulyſſes into 

- 4 Swine, ibid. The Origin of this Fable 


65, 185 

ſus, trans ormed by Bacchus into the Plant Ivy g 103 

0 emency, Altars and Images erected to this Virtue __ - 
ane of the Muſes, preſiding over Hiſtory 1 66 
: 2 one of the Deſtinies 42 
Favs changed into a Sun Flower , 23 55 
Chtortsy deflowered by Jupiter in the 2 of an Ant 28 

ts, one of the infcrpal Rivers „ 

italia, à Feſti hal in Honour of the Lare, ; 148 
en or; * ee 8 160 


: | Cupid, 
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upid, two of this Name mentioned by the Poets, $2. The 
anner in which Cupid is repreſepted by the Poets and Pain- 


ters, ibid. The Origin of this little God derived from the 


E 
Dia, 


tian Horus 


mage, 22. Her Prieſts, Sacrifices, &c. 
Gel: deſcribed, 88, Their Employment, 52. Killed by, 


enus, a Savage Prince yanquiſhed by Hercules 
cnut, turned into a Swan | 
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thia, one of the Names of Diana L | 71 
ariſſus, turned into a Cypreſs- Tree 9 65.4 33 
ria and Cytherea, Names given to Venus 27 
Cytheron, reſecting Tiſphone's Love is turned into a wage 
24 * i us 47 | 
D. 755 —— 6 5 
Anae, ſeduced by Jupiter in the Form of a golden Shower 28 
Daphne, turned into a Laurel 

Deianira, the Wife of Hercules, the innocent Cauſe of his Death 


114, 115, 116 
Death, the Daughter of Nox, or Night | 44 
Deities inferior, attending Mankind from their Birth to their 
Deceaſe | I 544 155. 156, 157 
Delius, one of the Names of Apollo 58 
Delpbos, the Temple and Oracle of Apollo there 2 
Deftimies or Fater, their Names and Offices, The Mythology of 
theſe Characters 
Deucaleon, reſtores the Race of Mankind deftroyed by the De 
luge, 11, 12, Other Fables of the ſame Kind 189, 196, 2 
Diana, her Adventures, 69, 70, 21. Her ſeveral Names, and _ 
different Characters under which ſhe was worſhipped, 7, 72, 
73. The Origin of the Fables relating to this Goddeſs, 725 ES 
74. Her Temple at Epheſus deſcribed 
Diomede, the T — of Thrace, vanquiſhed b J Hercules; and hon. : 


as a Prey to his own Horſes, who. breath Fire, and were fed 
with human Fleſh - 


3 

Diſlertation on the Theology of the Heathens SET, $ 
pee, the het A Foreſts and Woods > =. 

E. r 


| Fro, has a paugͤter by dun bat his nighting Be 85 "EY 


away till ſhe had nothing left but her Voice”. aer 
tians, bays Remarks on — e at their Fune- 
fals, 50, 51, 181, 182. The Improbabi their worſhz 
4 b Be . Beaſts, Reptiles, and a 183. N 
t by the Eg yptians 1 1 „ 239 
E — The or nanu Fable relating to. 
0s - ing tao 
them 9 5 Fg 51, 181, 182 
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ion, beloved by Diana, 72. The AN” of this Fable, 155 73 
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Fache, 


N opens Pandoras Bo | Bi 20 
their Office © | 238 239 
rato, one of the Muſes preſiding over ir Elegiac Portry and 


cing 
Erictbonius, the Son of Vulcan, the firſt Inventor of Chariots 15 

Erimanthian Boar ſeized by Hercules © 111 

 Erifichton, puniſhed by Ceres with perpetual Hunger; and ſells * 
Daughter under different Shapes to ſupply his Fee 

Eumeneder, or the Furies, deſcribed, 46, 47. The Fable of he 
Furies explained 47 

Bupbroſyne, one of the Graces ' 

Europa, debauched by Jupiter in the ſhape of a white Bull 131, 1 2 

Eutydice, her Story 

Euryſtheus, commands Hercules to 8 his Labours — 

Euterpe, the Muſe of Tragedy - : 66 


Faure how n p | 1.59 
Fauns, raral Gods | 143 
Hil a rural God, from whence Kate. Faun 142, 143 
Fauftitas, or Public Felicity, many Temples conſecrated ' to her, 
162, How repreſented ibid. 


Feciales, their Office 5 238 
Feronia, the, Goddeſs of Woods and Orchards 144 
Fides, or Faith, the Manner in which her Sacrifices were per- 
formed 160 
Flamines, their Offoeee | 238 
5 Goddeſs of Flowers | W e 146, 147 
ralia, Feaſts in Honour of Flora OY 146 
Fortuna, or 2 worthipped as a Goddeſs, 158, Her various 
Names, 159. How repreſented 159 
Perier, their mee, Characters, and Perſons deſcribed, 46, 47. 
The e of he . explained <4 34 
Be 91 2:3 85 6. = 5 
Alan changed into a Weaſel | n "wy we 
Gallus, or transformed das: 1 $55 86 

Ge mede, Eurrigds b ON Jupiter into Heaven, and oy bis Cup- 
„ e Different Interpretations of this Fable 120 
50 or . attendant Spirits, 150. The Sacrifices you 
d. 


King. of Pain, who had three Bodies, killed by 1 55 


2 
on her Fir vi with lter, and defeat, 17, 18. An Expli- 
cation of t | 
Glaticus, wy. 215-24 made a Sea God Rl = 4 1555 
Sularn Age deſcribed 
Golden Heece, = Account of the Ram: that bore w. * * bein 
een hh 


ie 


IND EX 


ed by a Dragon and Bull eu Fire 123. And'of 


being carried away by 7a/or 
2525 Genius, a Tenge raked tn him 
d Senſe, an Altar erected to him 
Gorgons, deſcribed | 
Graces, three Attendants on the Muſes, 67, 61. 4 
68. How repreſented T6215 8 
| Gree, Siſters to the Gorgons deſeribed 139 
Os from whence they were conſidered as b 4342234 
H. | 
1 Amadryader, Nymphs +a animated ſome Tree 1 600 14 
A Harpyes, their Names, and a Deſcription of tbem 1 with 155 
Mythology of their Characters 43 
Harpocrates, the God of Silence, his Origin | _—_— 
' Health, her Temple n 162 
Hebe, her Birth and Hiſtory, 119. Her Temples 120 


Hecate, one of the Names given to Diana, 73. Her Figure as 
_ Goddeſs of the Infernal Regions, ibid. The Origin of this 
' Goddeſs, and of her different Names and Characters, 7 74 


Helena, carried away by The 
Helle, when on the Point being ſacrificed, is carried throug 


the Air on the Ram that bore the golden Fleece but falling, 


is drowned in that Sea, which from her is ces. * Helleſpont, 


3 * 


runde his Birth, 109, 110. His . 110, 5780 112, 1135 
114, 115. His Death 216. The Origin of theſe Fables, 117, 
| 128, 119 


Hermaghroditus and Salmacis, formed into one Perſon called an 
Hermapbrodite | | 26AF8---- 

Hermes, one of 's Names 1 210 44771 oi 

Hermione, the Wife of Cadmus, turned into a | 8 132 


Hefionz, expoſed to a Sea — — 3 by Hercules 1 4 | 


Heſperides, their bay 6 75 n with a hundr 


eads; Hercules kills the : Dragan: — 
- Fruit, 1134.” An Explication of the Fable of the Heſperiaes, 
118% 19 


| 2 the Son of Atlas, trans formed into the Morning Star, 7 


h brazen Feet and golden Horns, taken by Henchles, 27 
Hi litus, rejects the Solicitations of Phaura, flies tojeſcape the 
ffects of her Revenge, and is killed by a Fall from his Cha- 


riot 4 2 
s and Atalanta turned into Lau (Ys 0 | 79 
Honour, her Temple 55-5 
e, worſhip d, 16x. ted 1 4 
re, or the ours, their r Delco, and how cables 
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es away the golden | 
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| http one Hegg are turned 
into Stars | 9,8 
dra, a monſtrous Serpe lled by Hercules | 110 
» his Birth, nin of the —.— in Which he was — 
83. " His Origin an . Horus - 


Here, the don of Gelus and Terra lu 
I. 1 
Anus, his Hiſtory, - 20. His Image deſcribed, 21. The Mean- 
WM ing of the Fable of Fans ibid. 
3 Japetus, the Father of Epimetbeus and Prometheus 


9 
Jaſon, his Birth and Education, 125. Undertakes a Voyage to 
fetch the golden Fleece, which he gains by the Aſſiſtance of 
Medea, x26. The Actions of this Sorcereſs, who follows him to 


{ "Greece. FJaſon's leaving her, and her Revenge 126, 127 

Idalia, one of the Names of Pens 77 
Id*o0n, the Son of Apollo, killed by a wild Boar 63 
 Idolatry, ſome Conjectures concerning its Original 165, 6 

Infernal Regions deſcribed | 
Inferior Deities tending Mankind from their Birth to their 4 
dae 154, 155, 1.56, 157 
. Inferior rural Deities 182 

Ino, and Melicertes, turned into Marine Deities, and take 
Names of Leucothea and Palæmon | 138 
* Io, her Story 29 
” © Jolgus, at the Interceſſion of Hercules, reſtored to Youth, 111. A 


bo + ter his Death, returns to Earth to revenge the ne offered to 
the Heradlide * 
f Iris, the Meſſenger of Funo 

Res ow an - and Agape whoſe. worthip wie introduced. a; 


1 | 150, 151, 152 
go * by , and turned into a Pheaſant 94 
| we. , her Birth G44 + ame, 325 33. The Manner in which ſhe was 

| | repreſented 33+ 34 
Jupiter, his Birth and Education, 2 27 His War with the Giants, 

To 26. His other Exploits, 26. Intrigues, 25, 28, 29. An 

4 oF  Explicationwof th Wies related of Jupiter, 28, 29,:30. The 


Manner in e de es repreſented, 31. His Oracle at Dodona 
._ » deſcribed; Fin (99 nat of ne in Eybia, nab. 
- * The Tu ore &c, © 2414 242,243. 
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1,2 the Deſtinies _ - | 
8 Lares, domeſtic Gods, their Deſcent, 148. The Manner 
which they were rep owes. 
„the Mother is and Diana, turns. the Clowns of % 
ling to let her dri 


Jupiter in the pes of A Swan: 27. \Bringy 
Lethe, 


* into Frogs, for re 
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Limniades, Nymphs who frequented Lakes 


_ Mentha, changed into Mint 
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Lebe, the River of Forgetfulneſs _ 3 Fn 


Leuci us, ſtabbed 


e, turned into the Tree that bears eee, Wt 
berty, Altars and Temples conſecrated to her. x62. 


Linceus, kills Caflor, and is himſelf killed by Pollux *+- 

Linus puniſhed with Death, for preſuming to ſing with a8 

Linus, Son of Apollo, his Story, 64. The "kg the | 

| Lucins, one of the Names Juno and of Diana * 72 

- Luna, or the Moon, one of Diana's Names 

Lupercalia, a Feaſt celebrated in Honour of Pan * 

L caon, for his Impiety and Inhumanity turned 158 A, Wolf by 
cat, being hurled into the Air by Hercules, falls 25 the River 
* Thermepo , where he is transformed into a Rock = 2 116 

Lycian, Clowns, turned into Frogs for muddying the | 


Ceres wanted to * 97. gs. 

\ having affronted PO is deprived of hi Kerlen 103 
M. . he 

nades, the Prieſteſſes and Warte of Abe 10%, 108 

J Macris, the Nurſe of Bacchus 2 10 

Magic, of two Kinds, 211. Its Origin, 212. Of calling up the 

Spirits of the Dead 122 


Magna Pales, one of the Names of Cybele | 

* how r 33. His different Names, ibid: His "=, | 

Venus, 85, 86. His Offspring, 95. The Origin of 

the "Fables relating tothis God, ibid. The Manner in which he 

has been repreſented by Poets, Painters, and Statuaries 93, 96 

Marſyas, pretending to equal Apollo in Muſic, is flea'd alive, 175 
erwards changed into a River 


Medea, a Sorcereſs, aſſiſts Jaſon in obtaining the golden Fleece 


126. Her Exploits | . 
Meduſa, her Hair turned to Snakes by Minerva, 90. Allthat 
looked at her turned into Stones, ibid. * U cat off by 
Perſtuß —— 2 123 
Megera, one of the F | 46 
Mzlantho, ſurprized by „ as ſhe was riding on a Dolphin 36 
2 his Story, 42 71. His Siſters turned Into Hen Tur- 


+ 


Melpomene, one of the Muſes who preſided over Lyge and Epic 
- Poetry 8 


2 


Mercury, his Birth, Thefts, and his other Exploits, is = 
rions Offices, 75. The real Origin of this gg, 5h * 
His Oracle at Claros 


Mercy, Altars and Temples erected to this Virtue ; — I 


OS transforms herſelf into various Shapes, and is as oſtet fold 
her Father 6 
2 for giving an "AY Sentence againſt "MF is * 2 


. 7 


_. bles filled with noble Sentiments, 198, 199. Ot the Morals of 


| Momus cenſures the Actions of the Gods 
Mues, their Birth and diſtinct Provinces, 6 


10 
3 


1 N 4 


with Aſſes Ears, 2 Bacchus grants his Wiſh, that whatever 


be touched might be changed into Gold 


333 
—— her ſeveral Names, 89. Her Character and Exploits, * 


Her Temples, Statues, &c. . The Origin of this Goddeſs, 
and of the Fables related of her, 91, 92. How repreſented by 
the Poets and Sculptors A oy 
Mios, one of the Judges of Hell, his Hiftor 


r, a Monſter who lived on human Fleſh, killed by The, 
| = .. 


129. This Fable explained 
Manades tear Orpheus in Pieces 


* 
Morpheus, the God of Sleep, deſcribed g 
Their Origin 6 
Mythology of the Heathens, 180. Of F 1&5, 66. neral, 181. B 
_ what Means allegories became Objects of Faith, illuſtrated by 
ſome Obſervations on the Ceremonies with which the Eg yptians 
buried their Dead, ibid. A Prayer uſed by the Egyptians at their 
© 'Funerals, 182. The Improbability of their worſhipping Beaſts, 
Reptiles, and Vegetables, 183. Many of the Heathen Fables 
derived from the Fictions of the Poets, a Concern for the Ho- 
nour of the Ladies, and a Similitude of Names, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187. The Sentiments of the . in Relati tion tot 
Origin of the World, compared with thoſe given us by Moſes, 
238, 189, 190. Of the golden Age, as deſcribed by the Philo- 
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wh ſophers and Poets, 190, 191, 192; Of the Fall of Man, as de- 


- {cribed by Pythagoras, Plato, and ſeveral Indian and Chineſe Au- 


- thors 2, 193, 194. Of ood or bad Dzmons, 1 » Of the 
- Fables of the Titans - ; 


the Titans, and Giants, 195, 196. Traditions relat- 
a ing to the Univerſal Deluge, 196, 197, 198. The Heathen Fa- 


Is the Greek and Roman 1 199, 200, 207, 202. In what 


5 ; Fagan Idolatry conſiſted 2 9p 205. 
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Nemehs, one of the of uſtice, how repreſen 

| * Vis 42 4 34. His eee Aliens, 355 . 585 
| »wIW, Os; 2b * The Manner in 

rt —— ec 1d. 
Nereus, * God — * T5 | 
Nereids, is, ah ymobs; the Fifty D lem of 7 e 

Cegtaur, 8 Hercules with a poiſoned Arrow 115 
601 ey Children in by ally and herſelf ſrupified vwith-Grief for 


5 Foſs ct her 4 be into 3 54 The Ori- 
5 ane Fahle 4 00 
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9 ee having Joſt bis purple Lock of Hair, 2 his King- 
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24 1 23 p - We 2. 
998 the Son of Celus and „ „ 
Omphale, Queen of Lydia, gains ſuch an Aſcendant over Hercule? 
as to make him fit among her Women and ſpin > IE 


Ops, one of the Names of  Cybele 
Oreades, 


mphs who preſide over Mountains 


Orion, his ſurprizing Birth and Adventures, 136. Killed by be 2 


ana, and made a Conſtellation 


had 163 
* 


Orpheus, his Story, 62. The Origin of this Fable | 

Of Oracles, 221. That much of the Happineſs of Life 1 A 

to our Ignorance of Futurity, ibid. On the firſt Riſe of Ora- 

cles, and the Uſe made of them by the greateſt Legiflatars, 222. 
Of the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, 224. A remarkable Cir- 
cumſtance relating to this Oracle, 225. Of tlie Oracle of Ju- 

piter Ammon in Lybia, 226. Of the Oracle of Apolla at Del- 

- Þbos; a Tradition concerning the Riſe of it, and the Manner in 
which its Anſwers were delivered, 226, 227. Of the Oracle. of 

" Trophonius, 228, 229. Of the Oracles of the Branthide, 230. 

Of Apollo at Claros, and that of Mercury in Achaia, 230. Some 

_ "Obſervations on the different Ways, by which the Senſe of the 


Oracles were conveyed 231, 232 
Orgia, Feſtivals in Honour of Bacchus. 104, 105 
Orus,, an Egyptian Deity ._ $48 
_ an — Deity 151, 152m 
| P. | 12:64 Þ= 
Palemon 61 Ino, changed into Marine Deities 138 
Pales,, the Goddeſs of Shepherds 1 


Palilia, Feaſts in Honcur of Pale: 


a 
Palladium, a Statue of Minerva ſaid to fall down from Heaven 91 
Pallas, one of the Names of Minerva 89 
Pan, the Chief of all the rural Gods, 141. His en et Hs | 
Feſtivals, and the Manner in winch heis deſcribed by Poets and 


- Painters — 142 
Pater Patratus, his Office | | 238 
Pandora, the firſt Woman, 10. Her Box and the Evils that . * 


from thence amongſt Mankind, ibid. This Fable explained 193 
Parcæ, or Deſtinies, their Office, and the Mythology of their 
Characters 42 
| Paris, decides the Diſpute between the three Goddeſſes, and my 

the golden Apple to Yenus "6H 
arthenis, one | 


Peace, An Altar erected to her, 166. How repreſented. 


the Names of Minerva -.. « | 
ur 


Pecunia, or Money, a Goddeſs _ SY 
Pegaſus, a flying Horſe, how produced, 68, The Origin of {64 


able Has 


Penates, domeſtic Deities, 149. Three Ranks of them thi. 
| Penthews, torn in Pieces by his own Mother and Siſters ' ' 183 
Peres, * e 122. * GOL he received from the Gods,. 
| , | Ray. 122z 
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122, 123. Cuts off Medu/a's Head, ibid. Turns Atlas into a 
Mountain, 8. Delivers Andromeda, founds an Academy, dies 
+ arid is placed among the Stars, 123. An Explanation. of the 
. Fable of 277 and Andromeda „ e 
Phæbe and Talqyra carried away by Caffor and Pollux 3 
Phzbus, one of the Names of Apollo apes. 
Phedra, attempts to debauch her Son Hippolitus ; her Suit is re- 
jected, and ſhe lays violent Hands on herſelf 129 
Phaeton, obtains Leave of his Father Apollo to drive the Chariot 
of the Sun for one Day; but loſing; the Reins, is truck down 
by Jupiter, 61. His Si ers turned into n ibid. The 
Origin of this Fable N 5 
Philonela, turned into a Nightingale, _ | 
Ts tormented by the larpies, for revealing the Myſteries of 
upiter - | 
Pflegerlon, one of the infernal Rivers by 
Phlegyas,. burns the Temple of Apollo, is puniſhed in Tartarus 48 
Phorcus,, or Phorcys, one of the Sons of Neptune, being vanquiſhed 
by 2 0 who threw him into the Sea, is changed into 8 


| Phryxus, rejects the Advances of Ino, and eſcapes the Effects — 


her Revenge, by being carried en the Air on the Ram that 


bore the golden Fleece N 22 
Picus turned into a Wood -pecker | | 6g 
_ Piety, or filial Affection, what it was that occaſioned a Chapel 
being erected to this Virtue 161 


Planets, the Names given them, became Indications of their ſe- 

a 2 Offices, 207, 208. Why they were ſuppoſed W 

Mi,-etals 

Pleiades, the are of Atlas, taken up into Heaven, where 
they form the Conſtellation that bears their Name 


| Pluto, his Deſcent, 38. Steals away Proſerpine, ibid. The Mai 


The Mythology of the Fable 3095 

Plutus an Pecunid de ied by the Romans _ 

F and Caflor, the Birth and Exploits, ſhare n bes 
- -rween them, and are made the Conſtellation Gemini, 120, 127. 
A Temple erected to tbem 122 

Pehylymmia, one of the Muſes 5 who preſided over Harmony of Voice 

p and Geſture + * Ui A A. | 65 
olyphemus, a monſtrous jant wit ut one Eye 

Pomona, the Goddeſs of” Fruit-Trees, | equrted "mg! married — 
Vertumausg ET” 8 


ner in which he is repreſented by the Oey and Poets, + 


Pontiſex Maximus, or the High Preſt, bis Office 


Pria , the Tutelar Deity of Vineyards and Gardens. The 
ſeveral Names given him, and his Image deſcribed 1 


Prięſis and Priefleſes of the Greeks and Romans, 236, 237. Of the 


Pontifex Maximus, or the High Prieſt, 247. Of the Rex Satro- 
| ae Of the Flamines, 238. of the Feciales, 238. Of the 
Pater Patratus, ibid. Of the Epulones © 238, 279 


P rocrufter, 


; ref makes — a Preſent of an unerring Dart 


 {Pryene turned into a Fountain 
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 Procruftes, killed by Theſeus vf 


Prodigies, the Superſtition of the Romans in Relation to them, and 
how they may be accounted for 21211 
Progne turned into a Swallow ; 


Prometheus makes a Man of Clay, and animates him with Fire 


ſtolen from Heaven, 9. His Puniſhment, ibid. Delivered by 

Hercules, 10. This Fable explained | F 

roſerpine, carried away by Pluto, 38. Her various Names, 40. 
he Mythological Senſe of the Fable | 


| 9 turned into Stones 


— T5. 
Proteus, the Son of Neptune, one that could transform himſelf into 


any Shape, 1385 139 
| * 

Pudicitia, or Chaſtity, honoured at Rome under two Names 161 
Pygmalion, falls in Love with a Statue of bis own making, which 
Venus at his Requeſt, turns into a Woman | 79 


eee the Wife of Deucalion 
1 


52 

1 Hadamantbus, one of the Judges of Hell ET 46 

| Rex Sacrorum, his Office | 238 

Rhea, one of the Names of Cybele | 22 
| 8. | 


| O 4crifices originally extremely ſimple, 234, 235. Of human Vic- 
©, tins, 234, 235. The Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices,. and 
the Manner in which they were performed | 235, 236 

Salmoneus puniſhed in Tartarus for imitating Thunder, Sc. 49 


Salus, or Health, her Temple, 162. How repreſented ibid. 


Saturn, devours his Male Children, 12. Taken Priſoner by Man, | 


but ſet at Liberty by Jupiter, who afterwards dethrones him, x 3. 
|, The Fable of Saturn explained, 13, 14, 15, 16. Feſtivals in Ho- 


nour of Saturn, 15; His Amours 647 44; 
Ve the Attendants of Bacchus deſcribed, 108. Their Origi- 
| | Y $2 £30 did. ; 
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Sciron, killed by Theſeus. 
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199 | 11-41 .3 or 5888; 
Silla, the Daughter of Phorcus, turned by Circe into a Monſter ; - 
throws herſelf into the Sea, and is changed into a Rock, 439 _ 


; | | | 45 140 
Cqlla, the Daughter of Nyſus, betrays her Father, by tutting off a 
- Purple Lock of Hair, and is turned into a Lark "240 


— 3 b 2 Embraces bo .'- 28:29 
rence, worſhipp the Romans, 163. The Origin of this fon. 
I oſed n * on l 8 Be 1 852 
Silenus, the Companion of Bacchus, deſcribed, 107, The Origi 
of this atone Chan | * | | 5 Wer 1225 onen 


* 0 108 
Suwer Age, deſcribed * 
4995 


1 
— a monſtrous Serpent ſlain by Apollo; and the Origin of the 
Fable * 


ibi. 
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"Sifphur, bis Puniſhment in Tartarus 2. 490 42, 49 
"Stable of Augeas cleaned by Hereules ' s? ee 
Stympbalides, monſtrous Birds ons, 7 Hercules" 5 111 
Slyx, a River of Hell | 41, 42 


„ i a rural Deity 3 . | 107 
8 Or, wo. ts _ 

. Fat deſcribed, 69. The Origin of the Fable ibid. 
Hriux, flies from OY and is changed into a Tuft of Reeds 141 


; 7 | i 
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Antalus, his Crime and Puniſhment in Taridans: 49 
* Tartar 555 deſcribed, 46, 47. The fabulous Perſons puniſhed 
there, 48, -49+ The Or) 110 of theſe Fables 0, 51, 181, 182 
. firſt built by the Egyptians, 239. The Ceremonies uſed 

| by the Romans before they began to build a Temple, 240. Of 
1 the Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and an extraordinary Chapel 
3 hewn out of one Stone, 240, 241. Of the Temple of Diana at 
Epheſus, 241. Of the Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine, ibid. A. 
rape Deſcription of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus. Of 
is Statue and his Throne, 241, 242, 243. Of the Temple of 
1 Apollo at Delphos, and the immenſe Trea 70 it contained, 243. 
424444. Of the Temples in 1/aly, 244. cu the Pantheon, 


. ibid. The Capitol 246. 
bp. Thalia, the Mule of Comedy 55: 95 
1 Thalia, one of the Graces 
_=_ T hamyris, gontending with the Muſes, is ; puniſhed with Blindneſs 
_ 2 caſt into Hell — 
| Wem het Birth and Actions 7 


= Theology of the Heathens, a Diſſertstion upon it, oy The gen 
= + Natans of tue World had very exalted Sentiments of the Deity, 
4165, x66; 267 © Emblems of the Deity become the Cauſe of 
5 : EY Tdolatry, 168, 169, 170% The Reaſon of the Names given to 
the Signs of the Zodiac; 173. Eg ypt the grand Mart of Idola- 

| That the aucient Eaftern Nations had a reſerved 

| Na in all their Fables, 125. On the Deification of great 
e eminent Men, 276, 177- That the Greeks took their Gods 
from te and the Romans from the Greeks 278, 179 

| Tereut, after marrying Prog „falls in Love with her Siſter Pi- 


een, Rev Barbara reatment for which Tereas ? is turn'd 
_ "= Aw * 3 * | 94 
erminalia, I Roman va | wy x46 
Terminus; Benn Fe prefides over Landmarks | 146 
Tetra, the Mother and Wife of Czlus  * 10 2, 3 

Teich the Wit and Siſter of Oceanus n 
ala; the: Daughter of Cælut and Terra, marries en 3. Did 


Appears in a Storm of Thunder and Lightenin — 354 
bane, chapged into an Ewe by e w de bauches her 


ander the Form of a Ram 36 
Nen his Birth and Roe, | . ain 
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. Tirefias, deprived of Sight by Minerva, but + the Gift of of 
Proph 
mo , Tiſgbons, one of the Furies, being rejedted by Cytharron, K : fn ls 
107 by throwing one of her Snakes at him 46,47 iS] 
4 Titans, make War on Jupiter, and are ſubdued - 17, 1$ 1 
1577 Tit bonus, marries Aurora, and obtains Immortality; but growing 4 
Ar decripid with Age, is turned into a Graſshopper ; 
* Tit us, is Pumſhment in Tartarus | 
Try riptolemus, fed by Ceres, and ſent by her in a Clinrior to inſtruct 
nkind in the Benefit of Tillage . 2 
| Triton, the Son of Neptune deſcribe 3 2 
.49 Frophonius, his Oracle deſcribed - + 228, 229 5 
ſhed Trath how repreſented © 162 7 
182 Tyndaride, who \ 330 *' 1 
uſed 7, [yphon, or e one of the Giants who made War againſt v | 
of 8 His Figure deſcribed - ibid. 4 
* Thrhenian Merchants changed by Bacchus into Dol phins 102 1 
. A | . I 
of * — f 
E 0 ä ö = 
= Enus, how uced, 77, Her various Names, 77, 78. Her 1 
4 Actions, E * Diſtindtion of two Yenuſes, $0, i +18 
0 6. Explanation of theſe Fables, ibid. How repreſented * Her 1 
* 4 Attendants | | & 1 
68 Vertumnalia, Feaſts in Honour of rertummus- 7 
* FVertumnus and Pomona, their Story, 147. fed: d thy | 47 F 
67 ſome, to be an Emblem of the Lear 1 
138 Vaſta, the ts, her Hiſtory, 24. The Manner. in which hob Wi: 1 4 
reprelente 1 
Hr it Vela, the Younger, the Goddeſs; of Fire, the. oe cnn id. tO. 
* Veſtal Virgins | 4 tbid. vx : ! 1 
= Viaery, a Goddeſs, how repreſented - + A 0 1 
* Vir 2 the Daughter of Aulus dedicates a ene, t Pudicitia 4 1 
2A ebeia | 4 
2 Virtue and Honour, Temples erected to them x0 | 
700 Vulcan, his Employment, and the curious Works he Sb 14 
29 His various Names, 8 5. Diſcoyers Mars with yo e 7 W 
pl? by Means of a Net, and expoſes them to the” Ridiculs of the . 
ad Gods, 8 5,86. The Manner in which he was repxeſcnted, (36. | 29 
The Origin of theſe Fables, ibid. His ihren, 87. His = 
* Temple at Memphis deſcribed wh a4 e 243 : 1 
— | U. 75 5 I 255 - 4 
Dif- 72 Lyſſes 8 4 „ bis has diſtviſed; Er 
354 and takes him with him to the Siege of Trey, 131. Is pre- 
her ſerved from Circe's nchantments, 65. Blinds the Giant Poly- Wy 
36 phemus . 
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